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CHAPTBBl 

It was the rainy season in Calcutta ; the morniiiig clouds had 
scattered, and the sky overflowed with clear sunlight. 

Biuoy-bhusan was standing alone on the upper verandah 
of his house, watching in leisurely idleness the constant ebb 
and flow of the passers-by. He had finished his college course 
some time before, but had not yet started any regular work. 
Hei had written a little for the papers, it is true, and had 
organised meetings,- -but this had not satisfied his mind. 
And now, this morning, for want of an3rthing in particular to 
do, he was beginning to feel restless. 

In front of the shop opposite, a Baul mendicant was stand- 
ing, dressed in the motley robe of those wandering minsttdl^ 
and singing : 

Into the cage flies the unknown bhd. 

It comes 1 know not whence. 

Powerless my mind to chain its feet^ 

It goes I Imow not where. 

Binoy felt that he would like to call the B&ul upstairs aad 
take down this song about the unknown bird. ;ust as 

in the middle of the night, when it turns suddenly loiu, it is 
too muc h exerti on to reach for an extra blanket, so the Biul 
remained Imcalled, the son^ of the unknown bird remauaed 
unwritten, and only its strains kept echoing through Binoy’s 
mind. 

Just then an accident occurred in front of his house. A 
hackney-cab was run into by a grand carriage and pair, which 
went off ftt full speed taking no notice of the half-overtaned 
gharry which it had left in its trail. 

. Runninu but into the street, Binoy saw a youi^( girl gettmg 
out from Hie cab, and an oldish gentleman trying lo doBoena 
He rushed to their assistance, and seeing how ^ale the old, 
man looked, he asked him : You are rot hurt, su« I hope I 
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** No, it> nothiDg,’’ he answered with an attempt to lauch 
it oS, but his smile died away and it was easy to* see that he 
was on the point of fainti^. 

Binoy seized hold of his arm, and turning to the anxious 
girl, said : “ This is my house, just here, do oome in/* 

When they had placed the old pntleman on a bed, the girl 
looked round for some water, and taking a pitcher sprinkled 
some on his face and began to fan him, saying meanwhile to 
Binoy : “ Can you send for a doctor ? *’ 

As a doctor lived near by, Binoy sent off his servant at 
once to call him. * 

There was a mirror in the room, and standing behind the 
girl Binoy gkzed ht her reflection. From childhood he had 
been busy with his studies in hisXalcutta home, and what 
little knowledge he had of the jworld he had gained from 
books. He had never known any womenfolk outside his 
own family circle^^>nd the picture he now saw in the mirror 
fascinated him. He was not skilled in scrutinising the details 
oi feminine features, but in that youthful face, bowed in 
affectionate anxiety, it seemed to Binoy as if a new world 
dktender brightness had been unfolded before him. 

When, after a while, the old man opened his eyes and sighed, 
girl bent down towards him and asked in a tremulous* 
wll^per : ‘‘ Father, are you hurt ? ** 

“Where am I ? ” asked the old "man, attempting to sit up. 
But Binoy hastened to his side saying : “ Don’t move, 
please, tiU the doctor comes.” 

As he was speaking the doctor’s footstepaPwere heard, and 
presently he entered. But as, on examining the patient, he 
[ound nothing seriously wrong, he left after prescribing some 
brandy to*be given with warm millT^ 

On his departure the girl’s father showed signs oi agitation 
snd concern, but his daughter, guessing the cause, quieted 
him with the assurance that she would send on the doctor’s 
fee and the cost of the medicine when they got home./ She 
then turned to Binoy. 

What wonderful eyes ! It never occurred to him to ask 
sehether they were large or small, black or brown. At the 
very first glanee^y gave an impression of sincerity. They 
had no trace oT^^er shyness or hesitation, but were full of 
i serene strength. 

Binoy ventured haltingly i “ Oh I the doctor’s fee it 

nothing — ^you need not trouble — will ” 

But the girl’s eyes, which were on him, not only prevented 
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him from finishing his sentence^ out mad^ it <^rtam tfiat be 
would have to accept the cost of the doctor’s visit. 

'When the old man protested against sen^ng for the braDdy> 
his daughter insisted, saying : “ But7 father, the doctor 
ordered it 

To this fie replied : “ Doctors have a bad habit of ordering 
brandy on the slightest pretext. A glass of milk will be quite 
enough for my little weakness.” And after drinking some 
milk he turned to Binoy and said : “ Now we must be going. 
We have put you to a lot of trouble, I’m afraid.” 

The girl now asked for a cab, but her father exclaimed 
diffidently : “ Why put him to more inconvenience ? Our 
house is so close that I can easily walk.” 

But she refused to allow this, and as her tather did not 
persist, Binoy himself went to call a cab. 

Before leaving, the old gentleman asked the name of his 
host, and on being told “ Binoy-bhusan Chatter ji,” he gave 
his pwn in return as ” Paresh-chandra Bhattacharya,” saying 
that ue lived close by, at No. 78 in the same street. He 
added : Whenever you have time to spare, we shall be 

delighted if you will call.” And the eyes of the girl gay«rlEf 
silent consent to this invitation. 

Binoy felt that he wanted to accompany them home tb^fl 
and there, but as he was not quite sure wi^ether that would be 
good manners, he stood hesitating, and just as their carriage 
was about to start, the girl gave a slight bow, which took 
Binoy so unawares that in his confusion he omitted to return 
the salutation. 

Back in his room, Binoy reproached himself again and 
again for this trifling omissioiir. He mentally reviewed • very 
detail of his behaviour from the time he had met thein . the 
moment of parting, and he felt that from start to finish his 
manners had been atrocious. What he ought to have done 
and what he oug ht not to have done, what he ought to have 
said and whaF^" ought not to have said, in the different 
situations, he was trying in vain to settle in his mind, when 
his eyes suddenly fell on a handkerchief which the girl had 
been using and had left lying on the bed. As he hurriedly 
snatched it up the refrain of that Baul’s song haunted him : 

Into' the oaae flies the unknown bird. 

It comes 1 know not whence. 

The hours passed and the sun’s heait became intense. Tbe 
stream of gharries began to flow swift.^ officewards, but 
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Binoy could not sive his mind to any work that day. His 
tiny home and the uely city that surrounded it suddenly 
seemed to him an abode of illusion. The flaming radiance of 
the July sun burnt into his brain and coursed through 
veins, — screening from his inner mind all the pettiness of his 
everyday life with a curtain of blazing light. 

Just then he noticed a seven- or eight-year-old boy standing 
outside peering at the numbers on the doors. Somehow he 
had not the least doubt that it was his house the boy was 
looking for, so he called out to him : “ This is the house all 
right,” and, quickly running down into the street, almost 
dragged the little fellow indoors. He eagerly scanned the 
boy’s face* as he handed him a letter, on which he saw his 
name written in English in a woman’s clear hand. The bo\’^ 
said : “ My sister sent me with this.” The envelope contained 
no letter, only some money. 

The boy then turned to go, but Binoy insisted on taking 
him upstairs to his room. He was darker than his sister, but 
still there was a strong resemblance, and Binoy, with a sense 
of gladness at heart," felt greatly attracted to him. 

‘'•^he youngster was clearly quite self-possessed, for on 
entering the room he pointed to a portrait hanging on the 
Wall and asked : “ Whose picture is that ? ” 

** It is the picture of a friend of mine,” replied Binoy. 

“A friend’s picture!” exclaimed the boy. Who is 
he ? ” 

” Oh, you won’t know him,” said Binoy, laughing. “ His 
name is Gourmohan. But I call him Gora«» We’ve been to 
school together ever since we were children.” 

” Do you still go to school ? ” 

” No, I’ve finished with my studies.” 

** Have'you really ? Finished your ? ” 

Binoy could not resist the temptation of winning the 
idmiration of this little messenger, and said : ” Yes, I’ve 
inishod everything I ” 

The boy looked at him in wide-eyed wonder and gave a 
dgh. He doubtless thought that some day he too would 
ittain to such heights of learning. 

On being asked his name the boy replied : “ My name is 
llaster Satish-chandra Mukerji.” 

” MukeiM ? ” repeated Binoy blankly. 

They were fast friends in no time, and Binoy soon found 
)ut that Paresh Babu was not their own fatner, but liad 
jrought them up from childhood. The sister’s name had 
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formerly been Radharani, but Paresh Babu’s wife had changed 
it to the less aggressively orthodox name of Sucharita« 

When Satish was about to go, Binoy asked him : Can 
you go all alone ? to which the little fellow answered with 
injured pride : “ I always do 1 ” When Binoy said : “ Lot 
me see you home,’* he became quite distressed at such a slight 
on his mai^incss, and said : “ Why should you 1 I can easily 
get along by myself,” and he began to give all kinds of pre- 
cedents to show how usual it was for him to go about alone* 
Why Binoy should nevertheless insist on going with him 
to the door of his house was more than the boy could fathom. 

Further, when Satish asked him to come in with him Binoy 
resolutely refused, saying : “ No, not now. 5* will come 

another day.” 

On returning home Binoy took out the envelope and read 
and re-read the address written on it so minutely that he 
soon knew every stroke and Nourish of it by heart Then he 
plac.ed it, together with the contents, in his box with such 
care,— one * ould feel sure that there was no chance of this 
money ever being used, even in the direst emergency. 


CHAPTER II 

On a dark evening, during the rains, the sky lowered heavy 
with its load of moisture. Beneath the silent sway of the dull, 
drab stretch of cloud, the city of Calcutta lay motionless like 
a huge disconsolate dog curled up with its head resting cr its 
tail. Since the previous night it had been drizzling st^i y, 
persistently enough to make the streets muddy, yet not with 
sufficient determination to wash the mud away. The ram 
had ceased at four o’clock that afternoon, but still the clouds 
looked threatening. It was in this gloomy state of the 
weather, when it was as unpleasant to stay indoors as it was 
unsafe to venture out, that two young men were seated on 
wicker stools on the damp roof-terrace of a three-storied 
building. 

On this terrace, when they had been small, these two 
friends had played together on return from school ; before 
their examinations it was here that they had loudly committed 
their lessons to memory, pacing up and down as though in a 
frenzy ; and in the hot weather it was hei that they used 
to taixe their evening meals on returning from college, often 
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arguing till two o^cIock in the morning, waking up startled 
when the sun arose to find that they had fallen asleep together 
on the mat. When they had no more college examinations 
to pass then it was on this roof that the meetings of the Hindv 
Patriots* Society were held once a month with one of the 
friends as Chairman and the other as Secretary. 

The name of the Chairman was Gourmohan, called by his 
friends and his relations Gora. He seemed to have utterly 
outgrown all around him. One of bis college Professors used 
to call him the Snow Mountain, for he was outrageously white, 
his complexion unoiellowed by even the slightest tinge of 
pigment, (he was^ early six fee^tall, with big^ bones, and 
fists lik e tfer pa ws of 'S‘[riger. The soUnJ of his voice was so 
deep anSTroii^ t^a^ou^TYPpld jtartled if jpu^uddenly 
h^rd him ca ll ou t^^^ Who i s th ere ? His face seemed need- 
tSsly Targe ahdTTx^ssi vely “ it f oii^the bones of his jaws and 
chin being like the massive bolts of a fortress. He had 
practically no eyebrows, his forehead sloping broadly to. the 
cars. His lips were thin and compressed, his nose projectmg 
over them IJko a.8wpf3r His^eyesi^mall but keen, seemed to 
^med at some unseen distant object like the point of an 
arroi^, yet able to turn in a flash to strike something near at 
&lmd.^ Gourmohan was not exactly good-looking, but it was 
impossible to overlook him, for he would have been conspicuous 
in any company. 

His friend Biuoy was modest and'^t bright, like tlie 
ordinary run of educated Bengali gentlemen. The delicacy 
of his -nature and the keenness of his intellect combined to 
give a special quality to the expression of his face. At college 
he always got high marks and won scholarships, while Gora 
had been quite unable to keep pace with him, not having the 
same taste for reading. He could not understand things so 
quickly as Binoy, nor had he such a good memory. So Binoy, 
as his faithful steed, had to bear Gora along with himself 
through all their college examinations. 

ThMjsafr tbo^conversation which engrossed the two friends 
that wftRugu^ evening. 

“ Let meteU you,*’ Gora was saying. “ When Abinash 
abused the Brahmos the other day, it only showed what a 
healthy moral vigour he enjoys. What made you flare up 
at him like that ? ” 

What nonsense I ” replied Binoy. “ Surely there can 
no two opinions about his taste I ” 

** If you think so, the evil must be in your own thoughts. 
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You cannot expect of society that while some of its renegade 
members are trying to overturn it, by insisting on doing just 
as ^ey please, it should calmly look on, making sweetly 
reasonable allowances. Society is naturally bound to mis- 
understand such people and regard as crooked that which 
they might be doing quite sincerely. If society cannot help 
looking upon their ‘ good ' as evil, that is but one of the 
many penalties which must fall on those who wilfully flout 
it.’’ 

‘‘ It may be natural,” said Binoy, “ but I cannot agree 
that all that is natural is good.” 

Oh, bother the good ! ” broke out Gora. ” The world is 
welcome to the few really good people it may coirtain. For 
me, let the rest be but natural ! Otherwise work would not 
get on, nor would life be worth living. If people want to pose 
sanctimoniously as Brahmos, they must be ready to put up 
with the little inconvenience of being misunderstood and 
abused by non-Brahmos. To have your opponents’ applause 
while yo\* ^triit about like a peacock, is too much to ask of 
this world, — if that did happen, the world would be a mighty 
poor place.” 

” I have no objection to any sect or party being ^ve- 
viled,” explained Binoy. “ But when the abuse beco'^es 
personal ” 

“ What -.is the point in reviling the sect ? That only 
amounts to criticising their opinions. I want to show up 
individuals. As for you, 0 saint, have you never indulged 
in personalities yourself 1 ” 

“ Indeed I have,” avowed Binoy. ” Very often, I am 
afraid. And I am heartily ashamed of it too.” 

” No, Binoy I ” exclaimed Gora with a sudden exciter ent. 

This wHl not do. Never ! ” 

Binoy was silent for a moment. “ Why, what is the 
matter ? ” he asked at length. “ What alarms you ? ” 

I see clearly enough that you are treading the path of 
weakness.” 

“ Weakness indeed I ” Binoy exclaimed irritably. “ You 
know well enough that I could go to their house this very 
moment if I wanted to — they have even invited me — and yet 
you see I do not go.” 

Yes, I know. But you never seem able to forget that 
you are keeping away. Day and night you are harping on it 
to yourself : * I do not go. I do not go t ’ Better far to go 
xad be done with it I ” 
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" Do you seriously mean to advise me to go, then ? ” 
asked Binoy. 

Gora thumped his knee as he replied : “ No, I do not advise 
you to go. I can put it down in black and white that thetlay 
you do go to their house, you will go over there completely. 
The very next day you will begin to take your meals with 
them ; and then down goes your name as a miUtant preacher 
of the Brahmo Samaj ! ^ 

'' Indeed \ and what next, pray ? ” smiled Binoy. 

** What next ? ” rejoined Goilt bitterly. ** There is no 
* next * after you are dead and ^ne from your own world. 
YoUt the son of a Brahmin, wm throw away all sense of 
restart and purity and will end by beins thrown on the 
refuse heap like some dead animcJ. Like a pQot with a broken 
compass you wiU lose your bearings, and it will gradually seem 
mere superstition and narrowness to guide the ship into 
port, — your idea of the best method of navi^tion will be 
reduced to drifting anyhow. But I have not the patience to 
go on bandying words with you. So I simply say : go and 
be done with it, if you must. But do not keep racking our 
merves by this continual hesitation on the brink of inferno.” 

Binoy burst out laughing. “ The patient who has been 
mv^ up by the doctor does not necessarily die,” said he. 

cannot detect any sif^^ of my approaching end.” 

“ You cannot ? ” sneeied Gora. 

“ No.” 


” You don’t find your pulse failing ? ” 

” By no means. There’s plenty of strength left in it yet.” 

” It doesn’t seem to you that if a certain fair hand were to 
serve you the food of an outcaste, that might make it a feast 
fit for the gods ? ” 

” That will do, Gora ! ” said Binoy, blushing deeply. 
“Shut up!” 

“ Why ? ” protested Gora. “ I intended no insult. The 
fair lady in question docs not pride herself on being * invisible 
even to the sun.’ ^ If the least allusion to her tender petal 
of a hand, which any male person is at liberty to shake, strikes 
you as a desecration, then indeed you’re as good as lost ! ” 

“ Look here, Gora, I reverence Woman, and in our scrip- 
tures also ” 

“ Don’t quote scripture in support of the kind of sentiment 
you feel. That’s not called reverence, but goes by another 


^ A Sanskrit phrase for those women who observe very striot 
pwrdaii. 
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•name which it would make you still angrier to hear me 
mention/’ 

'' It pleases you to be dogmatic,” said Binoy with a shru^. 

*^'Tho scriptures tell us,” persisted Ck>ra, ” that Woman ib 
deserving of worship because she gives light to the home,"--- 
the honour which is given her by English custom, because Ab 
sets fire to the hearts of men, had better not be termed 
wors^,” 

” Would vou contemptuously dismiss a great idea becatuw 
it occasionally gets clouded over ? ” asked Bm^. 

” Binu,” answered Gora impatiently* ^ ” Now that you 
have clearly lost your own power of judgement you ought to 
be guided by me. 1 affirm that all the exaggerated language 
about women that you find in English boolm has at bottom 
merely desire. The altar at which Woman may be truly 
worshipped is her place as Mother, the seat of the pure, right- 
minded Lady of the House. There is some insult hidden in 
the pi^aise of those who remove her from there. The cause of 
your mind hovering about Paresh Babu’s house, like a moth 
round a candle, is in plain language what the English call 
‘ Love ’ ; but for God’s sake don’t ape the English cult J>y 
placing this love obbove all other considerations, as the i6ne 
object of man’s worship.” 

Bmoy jumped up like a fresh horse under a whip. 
” Enough, enough ! ” he cried. ” You go too far, Gora ! ” 

‘‘ Too far 1 ” retorted Gora. ” I haven’t even come to 
the point yet. Simply because our sense of reality about the 
true relations of man and woman is bemisted by passion, we 
needs must make it a subject for poetising ” 

“ If it is our passion which besmirches our idea of the 
relationship of man and woman, is the loieigner alom o 
blame ? Is it not the same passion which leads our morah ts 
to exaggerated vehemence when they preach that woman is 
an evil to be shunned ? These are merely two opposite aspects 
of the same attitude of mind in two different types. If you 
abuse the one, it will not do to excuse the other.” 

” I misunderstood you, I see ! ” smiled Gora. ” Your con- 
dition is not so hopei^s as I ieaied. So long as philosophy 
finds scope in your brain, you may make love without fear. 
But take care that you save yourself before it is too late, — 
that is the prayer of your well-wishers.” 

” You have cone quite crazy, my dear fellow ! ’ Binoy 
expostulated. ‘^What have I to do with love ? To ease 
your mind I will confess that, from what ^ have heard and 
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Been of Faresh Babn and his family, I ha^e come to entertain 
a great respect for them. Maybe, for that reason, I have a 
certain attraction for seeing what their home life is like.’^ 

“ * Attraction ’ let it 1^, prefer it ; but of i.hat 

attraction you must beware. What harm if your zoological 
researches remain uncompleted 1 This much is certain, that 
they belong to the genus predatory \ and if your studies lead 
you too near them, you will go so far in that not even the tip 
of your tail will be visible.” 

You have one great fault, 6ora,” objected Binoy. “ You 
seem to believe that all the stren^h God had to give was 
bestowed on you alone, and that the rest of us are mere 
weaklings/J 

This remark seemed to strike Gora with the force of a new 
idea. “ Right ! ” he shouted, giving Binoy an enthusiastic 
thump on the back. “ Quite right ! That is a great fault 
of mine.” 

“ Lord ! ” groaned Binoy. “ You have a still greater fault, 
Gora, and that is your utter inability to estimate the force of 
concussion which the ordinary spinal cord is able to bear.” 

At this moment Gora’s elder stepbrother, Mohim, came 
upstairs, stout and panting, and called out, Gora ! ” 

^ora at once left his seat and stood up respectfully as he 
answered, “ Sir ? ” 

“ I just came,” said Mohim, ” to see if the thunder-clouds 
had burst on our roof. What’s the excitement to-day '? I 
suppose by now you have driven the Engkiih half-way across 
the Indian Ocean ! I haven’t noticed much loss to the 
Englishmen, but your sister-in-law below is lying in bed with 
a headache, and your leonine roaring is somewhat of a trial 
to her.” 

With this Mohim left them and went back downstairs. 


CHAPTER III 

Just as Gora and Binoy were about to go down from the roof, 
Gora’s mother arrived there, and Binoy respectfully saluted 
her, taking the dust of her feet. 

To see Anandamoyi no one would think she was Gora’s 
mother. She had a slender but well-knit figure ; and though 
her hair was grey in places, it did not show. At first sight 
you would take W for under forty. The curves of her face 
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.were very tender, seemingly chiselled by a master hand with 
the utmost care. Her spare contour was devoid of all exag- 
geration, and her face had the impress of a pure and keen 
intelligence. Her complexion was dark, without the least 
resemblance to that of Gora. One thing about her struck all 
her acquaintances, namely, that with her sari she wore a 
bodice. At the time of which we are speaking, though certain 
modern young women had begun to adopt it as part of their 
dress, ladies of the old school looked askance at the wearing 
of a bodice as savouring of Christianity. Anandamo 3 ri’a 
husband, Krishnadayal Babu, had held a post in the Com- 
missariat Department, and Anandamoyi had spent most of 
her days with him, from childhood, away from Bengal. So she 
had not the idea that to cover the body properly was a matter 
to be ashamed of, or to laugh at. In spite of her devotion to 
household work, from scrubbing the floors and doing the 
washing to sewing, mending, and keeping the accounts, and 
her practical interest in all the memberi of her own lamily 
as well a 3 ^hose of her neighbours, she never seemed too fully 
occupied. 

Anandamoyi acknowledged Binoy’s salutation, saying : 
“ When Cora’s voice reaches down to us below, then we/ are 
certain that Binu has come. The house has been so quifJt all 
these days that I was wondering what was the matter wffb 
you, child# Why haven’t you been for so long ? Have you 
been ill ? ” 

“ No,” replied Binoy rather hesitatingly. “ No, mother, 
I’ve not been ill, but just think of the heavy rain ! ” 

“ Rain indeed ! ” broke in Gora. “ And when the rainy 
season is over Binoy will make the sun his excuse ! If you 
put the blame on the outside elements they cannot defend 
themselves, but the real reason is known to his iuier 
conscience.” 

“ What nonsense you talk, Gora 1 ” protested Binov. 

“ That’s true, child,” agreed Anandamoyi. “ Gk)r& 
shouldn’t have put it like that. The mind has its moods, 
sometimes sociable, sometimes downcast, it cannot always be 
the same. It is wrong to tax people about it. Come, Binoy, 
come to my room and have something to eat. I have kept 
your favourite sweetmeats ready for you.” 

Gora shook his head vehemently as he said : ** No, no, 
mother, none of that, please I I cannot allow Biuo} ro eat in 
your room.” 

“ Don’t be absurd, Gora,” said Anandamoyi. " I never 
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ask you to do ao. And as for your father, he has become so 
orthodox that he will eat nothing not cooked by his own hands. 
But Binu is my good boy ; he’s not a bigot like you, and you 
surely do not want to prevent him by force from doing what 
he thinks right 1 ” 

“ Y^, I do ! ” answered Qora. " I must insist on it. It is 
impossible to take food in your room so long as you keep on 
that Christian maidservant Lachmi.” 

“ Oh, Gora dear, how can you bring yourself to utter such 
words ! ” exclaimed Anandamoyi, greatly distressed. ** Have 
you not all along eaten food from her hand, for it was she who 
nursed you and brought you up ? Only till quite lately, you 
could not ’•elish your food without the chutney prepared by 
her. Besides, can I ever forget how she saved your life, when 
you had smallpox, by her devoted nursing 1 ” 

“ Then pension her off,” said Gora impatiently. “ Buy 
her some land and build a cottage for her ; but you must not 
keep her in the house, mother 1 ” 

“ Gora, do you think that every debt can be paid off with 
money ? ” said Anandamoyi. “ She wants neither land nor 
c^h ; she only wants to see you, or she will die.” 

"V Then keep her if you like,” said Gora resignedly. “ But 
Bin^V must not eat in your room. Scriptural rules must be 
accepted as final. Mother, I wonder that you, the daughter 
of such a great Pandit, should have no care for our orthodox 
customs. This is too ’ 

Oh, Gora, you silly boy ! ” smiled Anawdamoyi. “ There 
was a time when this mother of yours was very careful about 
observing all these customs ; and at the cost of many a tear 
too I — ^W^ere were you then ? Daily I used to worship the 
emblem of Shiva, made by my own hands, and your father 
used to come and throw it away in a fury. In those days I 
even felt uncomfortable if I ate rice cooked by any and everv 
Brahmin. We had but little of railways then, and through 
many a long day I have had to fast when travelling by bullock- 
cart, or on a camel, or in a palanquin. Your father won the 
approbation of his English masters because of his unorthodox 
habit of taking his wife wherever he travelled ; for that he 
gained promotion, and was allowed to stay at headquarters 
instead of being kept constantly on the move. But for aU 
that, do you tUnk he found it an easy matter to break my 
orthodox habits ? Now that he has retired in his old age 
with a heap of savings, he has suddenly turned orthodox and 
intol<Mint, — but I cannot follow him in his somersaults. The 
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itraditions of seven generations of my ancestors were uprooted, 
one* by one, — do you think they can now be replanted at a 
wcyd ? 

“Well, well,” answered Gora, “ leave aside your ancestors 
— ^they are not making objections. But surely out of regard 
ioT us you must agree to certain things. Even if you do 
not regard the scriptures, you ought to respect the claims of 
love.” 

“ Need you explain these claims with so much insistence ? ” 
^sked Anandamojd wearily. “ Do I not know only too well 
what they mean ? What happiness can it he for me, at every 
step I take, to come into collision with husband^^and child ? 
But do you know that it was when I first took you in my 
arms that I said good-bye to convention ? When you hold 
a little child to your breast then you feel certain that no one 
ds bojsn into this world with caste. From that very day the 
understanding came to me that if 1 looked down upon any one 
for being of low caste, or a Christian, then God would snatch 
you away from me. Only stay in my arms as the light of 
my home, I prayed, and 1 will accept water from the hands 
of any one in the world ! ” 

At these words of Anandamoyi, for the first time, a vague 
'disquiet flitted across Binoy’s mind, and he glanced quicEly 
ifrom Anandamoyi to Gora’s face. But he immediately 
banished all shadow of doubt from his thoughts. 

Gora also seemed pcrj)lexed. “ Mother,” he said, “ I don’t 
lollow your reasoning. Children find no dilliculty in living 
and thriving in the homes of those who obey the scriptures — 
who put the idea in your head that God has given some special 
dispensation in your case ? ” 

“ He who gave you to me also inspired me with this aea,” 
answered Anandamoyi. “ What could I do ? I had no hand 
in the matter. Oh, my dear crazy boy, I don’t know whether 
to laugh or to cry at your foolishness. But never mind, let it 
be. So Binoy is not to be allowed to eat in my room — ^is that 
the latest ? ” 

“ If he gets an opportunity he will dart off like an arrow,” 
laughed Gora, “ and he’s got the appetite too 1 But mother, 
I am not going to let him. He is the son of a Brahmin. It 
won’t do to make him forget his responsibilities for the sake 
iof a few sweetmeats. He will have to make many auciifices, 
•to exercise severe self-control, before becoming worthy of 
•his glorious birthright. But, mother, dqn’t be angry with 
«ne,^ beg by the dust of your dear feet.” 
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** What an idea 1 ” exclaimed Anandamoyi. " Why should 
I be angry ? You know not what you do. let me tell you that 
much. It is my sorrow that I should nave brought you up, 
and yet — anyhow, however that may be, it is impossible'lor 
me to accept what you call your religion. What if you wid 
not eat in my room, it is enough for me that I should have- 
you with me mornings and evenings. — Binoy dear, don't 
look so sad. You are too sensitive ; you think that I am hurt,, 
but I am not really. Don’t worry, child ! I shall invite you 
some other day and have your food prepared by a regular 
Brahmin ! But as for myself, I give you all notice I intencL 
to go on taldng water from Lachmi’s hand ! ” And with that 
she went downstairs. 

Binoy stood silent for a time, and then he turned and said 
slowly : “ Isn’t this going a little too far, Gora ? ” 

“ Who is going too far ? ” 

“ You ! ” 

** Not by a hair’s breadth ! ” said Gora emphatically. “ I 
am for each one of us keeping to our limits ; once you yi(‘ld 
a pin’s point of ground, there is no knowing where you will 
end.” 

“ But she is your mother ! ” protested Binoy. 

I knowr what a mother is,” answered Gora ; ‘‘ you needn’t 
remind me of that ! How many possess a mother, like mine ? 
But if I once begin to show disrespect for tradition, then oiu^ 
day perhjtps I shall cease to respect my mother also. Look 
here, Binoy have one word to say to Vb u : the heart is a 
good thin g, but it is not the best of alh^ *^ 

" Att<S a pjiuse Binoy said hesitatingly : “ Listen, Gora. 
To-day, as I heard your mother’s words, I felt somehow 
strangely disturbed. It seemed to me as if there is something 
on your mother’s mind which she cannot explain to us, and 
that hurts her.” 

“ Ah, Binoy ! ” said Gora impatiently, “ don’t give so much 
rein to your imagination — it docs no good and only wastes 
your time.” 

“ You never give heed to what is going on around you,”" 
replied Binoy, “ and so you dismiss as imaginary what you 
fail to see. But I assure you that I ha ve often noticed tii at 
yom mothe r seems t(^ ave s ome secr et/nn — some- 

thing'ihat sBe f^lsTslJuirof tune with her surroundings and 
which makes her home life sad. Gora, you ought to give- 
mo re carefiJ ey to her words .” 

am careful enough about what the ear can tell.” replied 
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. actually marry him into a Brahmin family, according to- 
Hindu rites — whether it pleases you to get angry or not.” 

** So you think I have no conscience merely because I am 
notrlike you, sprinkling holy Ganges water all over the place ? 
Why should I want to marry him into a Brahmin family, or 
get angry about it, either ? ” 

“ What ! Aren’t you yourself ^ Brahmin’s daughter ? ” 

“ And what if I am ? ” replied Anandamoyi. “ I have 
long ceased to take pride in my caste. Why, when our 
relatives made a fuss at Mohim’s wedding because of my 
unorthodox habits, I simply kept at a distance without a word 
of protest. Nearly everybody calls me a Christian, and what- 
ever else comes to their lips. I accept all that they say in 
good part, contenting myself with the reply : Aren’t Christians 
human beings ? If you alone are the elect of God, why has 
He made you grovel in the dust first before the Pathans, then 
before the Moghuls, and now before the Christians ? ” 

“ Oh, that’s a long story,” answered Krishnadayal some- 
what ini] '+ipntly. “ You’re a woman and wouldn’t be able 
to understand. But there is such a thing as society and you 
can’t ignore it — that at least you can understand.” 

“ I’d rather not bother my head about all that,” said 
Anandamoyi. “ But this much I do understand, that if, -after 
having brought up Gora as my child, I now start playing at 
orthodoxy,* then, apart from its ofiending society, it would 
offend my own conscience. It is only because of my fear of 
dharma that I have never hidden anything and let every one 
know that I do not conform to orthodox customs, bearing 
patiently all the hard words this has earned for me. There 
is one thing, however, which I have concealed, and for this I 
go in constant dread of God’s retribution. — Look here, "hink 
we ought to make a clean breast of it to Gora, let come what 
may,” 

“ No, no ! ” exclaimed Krishnadayal, greatly per..urbed at 
this suggestion. ” Not while I live. You know Gora. If 
once he hears the truth, there’s no telling what he will do, 
and then the whole of society will be about our ears. Not 
only that, but Government may also give trouble, for, although 
Gora’s father was killed in the Mutiny and we knew that his 
mother died, yet when the trouble was over we ought to have 
informed the magistrate. If once we raise this mare’s nest, 
all my religious exercises will be done for, and there’s no 
knowing what further calamity may descend upon me.” 

Anandamoyi remained silent, and after pause Krishnadayal ’ 
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went on : “ With regaTd to Gora’s marriage I have an itlea. 
Paresh Bhattacharya was a fellow student of mine. He has 
just retired from a school-inspectorship with a pension and is 
staying in Calcutta. He’s a full-fledged Brahmo, and I have 
heard that there are manyL.m arriage ablc girls in his house. 
If only we could steer Gora to that establishnient, then, silfbT* 
a few visits he might easily take a fancy to one of thorn. 
After that we may safely leave matters to the God of Love.” 

“ What ! Gora go visiting in a Brahmo houschoM ? 
Those days for him are long past I ” exclaimed Anandarao}!. 

As she spoke Gora himself came into the room calling out 
in his thundering voice, “ Mother ! ” but, seeing his father 
sitting there, he paused for a moment in astonishment. 
Anandamoyi went quickly up to him as she asked, with 
affection radiating from her countenance : “ What is it, my 
child ? what do you want of me ? ” 

“Nothing very urgent: it can wait.” With which Gora 
turned to go, but Krishnadayal stopped him, saying : “ Wait 
a moment, Gora, I have something to say to you. I have a 
Brahmo friend who has recently come to Calcutta, and is 
.j near Beadon Street,” 

“ Is it Paresh Babu ? ” asked Gora. 

“ How do you come to know him ? ” asked Krishnadayal 
in surprise. 

“ Tve heard of him from Binoy, who lodges near his house," 
explained Gora. 

“ Well,” pursued Krishnadayal, “ I wain, you to call and 
inquire after him.” 

Gora hesitated a moment, apparently revolving sometliing 
in his mind, and tht»n came out with : “ All right, I’ll go o\ (t 
to-morrow first thing.” 

Anandamoyi was rather surprised at Gora’s ready C'^m- 
pliance, but the very next moment he said : “ No, I forgot, 
I can’t go to-morrow.” 

“ Why not ? ” asked Krishnadayal. 

“ To-morrow I have to go to Tnbcni.” 

“ Tribeni of all places ! ” exclaimed Krishnadayal. 

“ There is the bathing festival for to-morrow’s eclipse of 
the sun,” explained Gora. 

“You make me wonder, Gora,” said Anandamo\i. 
“ Haven’t you the Ganges here in Calcutta, that you can’t 
bathe without going all the way to Tribeni^ — You are out- 
d#xig orthodoxy itself I ” 

But Gora left the room without answering. 
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The reason why Gora had decided to bathe at Tiibeni 
mm because there would be crowds of pilgrims there. Gora 
snai;ched at every opportunity for casting away all his diffidence,* 
all his former prejudices, and, standing on a level with the 
common people of his country, to say with all his heart : ** 1 
<am yours and you a re mine .”. 


CHAPTER VII 

« 

In the morning Binoy awoke and saw the early light blossom* 
“Sug as pure as the smile of a newborn child. A few wmte clouds 
were floating aimlessly in the sky. ’ 

As he stood in the verandah recalling the happy memory 
*of another such morning, he saw Paresh Babu coming slowly 
;along the street, a stick in one hand and Satish holing the 
•other. 

As soon as Satish caught sight of Binoy he clapped his 
iands and shouted, “ Binoy Babu ! ” Paresh Babu also 
looked up and saw him, and Binoy hurrying downstairs et 
them both as they entered the house. 

Satish seized Binoy’s hand, saying : “ Binoy Babu, why 
haven’t you been to see us ? You pron ised to come in that 
•day.” 

Binoy, putting his hand affectionately on the boy’s shoulder, 
ismiled at him, while Paresh Babu, carefully placing his stick 
upright against the table, sat down and said : “ I don’t know 
what we should have done without you the other day. Y’ou 
were so very good to us.” 

“ Oh, that was nothing ; pray don’t speak of it,” sa. Binoy 
deprecatingly. 

“ I say, Binoy Babu, haven’t you got a dog ? ” asked 
^Satish suddenly. 

“ A dog 1 ” replied Binoy with a smile. “ No, I am afraid 
3 haven’t.” 

“ Why don’t you keep a dog ? ” inquired Satish. 

“ Well, — the idea of keeping one never occurred to me.” 

“ I am told,” said Paresh Babu, coming to his rescue, 
V that Satish came here the same day. I’m afraid he must 
ibave pestered you a lot. He talks so much that hi^ sister has 
ttiicknamed him Mr. Chatterbox.” 

to Binoy said : “ I too can chatter when I like, so we got on 
w«ry well together, — didn’t we, Satish - ibu ? 
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Satisli went on with his questions and Binoy with hia 
BBBweTs, but Paresh Babu spoke very little. He only threw 
' in a word now and then with a happy and tranquil srailo^ 
When about to go, he said : “ The number of our house is 78 ; 
from here it is straight along the road to the right.” 

“ He knows our house quite well,** interrupted Satish. 
“ He came right up to the door with me that very day.** 

There was no earthly reason for feeling ashamed of this, 
■fact ; nevertheless Binoy was overcome with a sense of bashful* 
ness, as though he had been suddenly found out. 

“ Then you know our house,’* said the old gentleman. 

So if you arc ever ” 

“ That goes without saying — whenever I ” faltered 

Binoy. 

“We are such near neighbours,” said Paresh Babu as he- 
rose. “It is only because we live in Calcutta that we have- 
remained so long unacquainted.” 

Binoy saw his guests to the street and stood at the door 
for a little, watching them, as Paresh Babu walked slowly 
along leaning on his stick, while Satish carried on a ceaseless, 
chatter by his side. 

Binoy thought to himself — “ I have never seen an old man 
like Paresh Babu. I feel I want to take the dust of his feet. 
And what a delightful bojTSatish is ! When he gi;ows up he- 
will be a real man. He is as frank as he is clever.” 

However good the old man and the boyjpight be, that waa 
hardly enough to account for this sudden outburst of respr^jt 
and affection. But Binoy ’s state of mind did not need a 
longer acquaintanceship. 

“ After this,” added Binoy in his mind, “ I shall have to 
go to Paresh Babu’s house unless I want to be rude.** 

But the India of Gora’s party admonished him : “ Beware t 
Thou shalt not enter there ! ** 

At every step Binoy had been obeying the prohibitions of 
this partisan India. He was sometimes beset with doubts, 
and yet he had obeyed. A spirit of rebelliousness now showed 
itself within him, for this India to-day seemed merely Negation 
incarnate. 

The servant came to announce his midday meal, but Bino^ 
had not yet even taken his bath. It was past noon, and with 
a determined shake of the head he sent the servant away,, 
saying : “ I shall not be eating at home to-day ; you need not 
stay ^ for me.” And without even putting on his scarf he 
took up an umbrella and went out into the street. 
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He made straight for Gora’s house, for he knew that every 
day. at twelve o’clock Gora went to the office of his Hindu 
Patriots’ Society in Amherst Street, where he spent the after- 
noon writing rousing letters to members of his party all over 
Bengal. Here his admirers used to gather, waiting on his 
words, and here his devoted assistants felt themselves honoured 
by being allowed to serve him. 

As he had anticipated, Gora had gone as usual to the office, 
and Binoy, almost running into the inner apartments, burst 
into Anandamoyi’s room. She was just beginning her meal, 
and Lachmi was in attendance, fanning her. 

‘‘ Why, Binoy, what is the matter ? ” crie*d Anandamoyi in 
astonishment. 

“ Mother, I’m hungry,” said Binoy, seating himself before 
her. “ Give me something to eat.” 

“ How awkward ! ” said Anandamoyi, much disturbed. 
“ The Brahmin cook has just gone and you ” 

“ Do vou think I have come to eat a Brahmin’s cooking ? 
exclaimea Biuoy. “ What was the matter with my own 
Brahmin cook ? I’ll share your meal, mother. Lachmi, 
bring me a glass of water, will you ? ” 

Binoy gulped down the vrater, and then Anandamoyi, 
fetching another jlate for him, helped him from her dish with 
the greatest solicitude and a^ection. Binoy ate like a man 
who has Seen starving for days. 

Anandamoyi, to-day, was relieved of one great source of 
pain, and, seeing her happy, a weight seemed to be lifted from 
Binoy’s mind also. 

‘Anandamoyi sat down to her sewing. The scent of some 
Keya flowers filled the room. Binoy reclined at L. r feet, 
with his head resting on his arm, and, forgetting all * _ rest 
of the world, went on chattering to her as in the old days. 


CHAPTER VIII 

With the breaking down of this last barrier a fresh flood of 
rebelliousness surged through Binoy’s heart, and when he 
left the house he seemed to be flying through th« .lir, — his 
feet touched ground so lightly. He wanted to proclaim to 
all whom he met that at last he was free from the bonds which 
had held him so long. 
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Just as he was passing No. 78, he met Paiesh Babu coming 
from the opposite direction. 

“ Come in, come in,” said Paresh Babu. “ I’m delighted to 
see you, Binoy Babu.” And j^ ook Jtim into his jsitting-room 
which l^ked on the streiS! It^as furnished with a small 
table, with a wooden-backed bench on one side, and two cane 
chairs on the other. On one wall was hanging a coloured 
picture of Christ, and on the other a photograph of Keshab 
Chandra Sen. On the table were some newspapers neatly 
folded and kept in place by a lead paper-weight. A small 
bookcase stood in the corner, on the upper shelf of which stood 
a complete set of Theodore Parker’s works arranged in a row. 
On the top of the bookcase was a globe covered with a 
clo^h. 

Bii \py took a seat^ and his heart began to beat with agitation 
at ^h^LtE oug hi3f one who might enter by the door behind 
him. 

^^He^ever, Paresh Babu said : “ Sucharita goes every 

Monday to teach the daughter of a friend of mine, and, as 
they have a boy of the same age as Satish, he has gone with 
his sister. I have just returned from escorting them there. 
Ill had been a little later, I might have missed you.” 

{^•At^his piece of news Binoy felt both a sense of relief and 
a pang of disappointment. 

It was'fillSy^ftirotlgBr,"' however, to talk with Paresh Babu, 
and in the course of conversation Binoy had soon told him 
all about* himself , — how he was an orphan and how his uncle 
lived with his aunt in the country, lookiri^f* after some landed 
property, — how he had studied together with his two cousins 
until the elder had taken up practice as a pleader in the 
district court, and the younger had died of cholera. His 
uncle’s desire had been to make Binoy a deputy niagistrate, 
but Binoy, having no ambition for such a life, was spending 
his time in all kinds of profitless tasks. 

In this way nearly an hour passed, and to stay on without 
any apparent reason would have appeared impolite, g^j^inoy 
fose to go and said, “ I’m sorry to have missed seSng* 
friend Satish. Tell him that I called.” 

“ If you wait a little you will see them,” replied Paresh 
Babu. “ They will be back very soon.” 

Binoy felt asliamed to take advantage of such a casual 
suggestion. If he had been pressed ever so little more, he 
would have stayed on, but Paresh Babu was a man of few 
wor^ and not given to urging people against their will, so 
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Gora. If I do not tiy to go deeper, that is because I fear 
to deceive myself.” 


CHAPTER IV 

Abstract ideas are all very well as opinions, but when applied 
to persons they cease to have the same force of certainty, — 
at any rate that was so in the case of Binoy, for he was largely 
guided by the heart. Therefore, however loud he might be 
in support of a principle in argument, when it was a question 
of dealing with men, human considerations wdhld prevail. 
So much so that it was difficult to say how far he accepted the 
principles Gora preached for their own sake and how far 
because of his great friendship for him. 

On his return from G ora’s house, as he walked slowly along 
the muddy streets on that rainy evening, a struggle was going 
on in ^i'5 mind between the claims of principle and his personal 
feelings^. 

When Gora had contended that, to save society at the 
present time from various kinds of open and hidden attack, 
it was necessary to be constantly on the alert on •matters 
relating to eating and caste, Binoy had easily assented. He 
had even argued the point hotly with those who disagreed. 
He had said that when the enemy attacks a fortress from all 
sides it shows no lack of a liberal mind to guard with your 
very life every road, lane, door, window, and even crack 
leading into the fortress. 

But Gora’s refusal to let him take food in his mother’s 
room was a blow which hurt him inteLifly, 

Binoy had no father, and he had lost his mother ah at an 
early age. He had an uncle in the country, but from boyhood 
he had lived a lonely student-life in Calcutta, and from the 
very day he had been introduced to Anandamoyi, by his friend 
Gora, he had called her “ Mother.” 

Often had he gone to her room, and teased her till she 
would make for him his favourite confections. Many a time 
had he pretended to be jealoulS of Gora, accusing his mother 
of showing partiality to him when serving the food. Binoy 
knew quite well if he omitted to visit her for two or three 
days how anxious she would get in the hope of Wt;, soiling him 
do justice to her delicacies, — ^how impatiently she would wait 
lor their meetings to break up. And -^o-day in the name ol 
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society he had been forbidden to eat with her I Could she 
bear such a thing, and could ho himself toJeratc it ? 

She had said with a smile : ** After this I will not touch 
your food when I invite you, but will get hold of a good 
Brahmin to prepare your meals ! ** But how wounded she 
must have felt ! — thought Binoy as he reached his lodgings. 

His empty room was dark and untidy wdth books and 
papers scattered everywhere. Striking a match, Binoy lighted 
the lamp which was smeared with the servant’s finger-prints* 
On the white table-cloth which covered his writing-table there 
were spots of grease and ink-stains. In this room he felt 
choked. The want of human companionship and love made 
him feel tetribly depressed. All such duties as the rescue of 
his country and the protection of his society sceincd vague 
and false. Far more true seemed that “ unkucjwn bird ” 
which one bright, beautiful morning of July had flown to the 
door of his cage and then flown away again. But Binoy had 
determined not to allow his thoughts to dwell on that “ un- 
known bird ” ; so to quieten his mind he tried to picture to 
himself Anandamoyi’s room from which Gora had banished 
him. 

The polished cement floor kept* scrupulously clean— on one 
side -the soft bed with its white counterpane spread over jt 
like a swan’s wing, and, on a little stool beside it, the lighted 
lamp. Bending over her work, Anandamoyi must bc'stitching 
away with ditlerent-coloured threads at the patchwork quilt, 
with the maidservant Lachmi sitting at hSfir feet and chatter- 
ing away in her queer Bengali. It was this quilt that Ananda- 
moyi always worked at when her mind was troubled with 
anything, and Binoy fixed his thoughts on the picture of her 
calm face absorbed in her work. He said to himself : “ May 
the lovelight of her face guard my mind from all distractions. 
May it be as the reflection of my motherland and keep me firm 
in the path of duty.” In his thoughts he called her “ jrother,” 
and said ; No scripture shall prove to me that food from 
your hand is not nectar for me.” 

In the silence of the room the steady ticking of the big 
clock could be heard, and Binoy felt it unbearable to stay 
there. Near tbe lamp a lizard on the wall was catching 
insects. Binoy watched it for a little and then got up, seized 
his umbrella, and went out. 

He was undecided where to go. Probably his original 
purpose had been to go back to Anandamoyi, but he suddenly 
remciibeied that the day was Sunday, and he decided to go 
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to hear Keshub Babu preach at the Brahmo Samaj service, 
lie knew that the sermon must be nearly over by this time^ 
blit that made no difEerence to his resolve. 

•As he reached the place, the congregation was dispersing, 
and as he stood with his umbrella up at a corner of the street, 
he saw Paresh Babu coming out with a peaceful benevolence 
written on his countenance. Four or five members of his 
family were with him, but Binoy’s eyes were on the youthful 
face of only one of them, lighted up for a moment by the 
street lamp as they passed by — then there was a rattle of 
carriage- wheels and it vanished like a bubble in a vast sea 
of darkness. 

Binoy did not manage to reach Gora’s house that evening, 
but returned to his lodgings lost in thought. When, after 
making a fresh start the next afternoon, he did actually find 
himself at Cora’s house after a long detour, the darkness of 
a clouded evening had already set in. 

Gor'i had just lit his lamp and had sat down to write as 
Bin 03 ' came jii. He looked up from his paper and said, “ Well, 
Binoy, which way is the wind blowing to-day ? ” 

Without taking any notice of the question Binoy said : ‘‘ I 
want to ask you one thing, Gora. Tell me, is India very real^ 
absolutely clear, to you ? India is in your thoughts and 
night, but in what way do you think of her ? ” 

Gora left ofi his writing and looked keenly at Binoy for a 
short time. Then he put down his pen and, leaning back in 
his chair, said : “ As the captain of a ship when he is out on 
the ocean keeps in mind the port across the sea, both while 
at work and during his leisure, so is India in my mind at all 
times.” 

“ And where is this India of yours ? ” pursued Biiio^ 

“ Where the point of tliis compass of mine turns by day 
and by night,” exclaimed Gora, placing his hand on his heart. 
“ There, — not in your Marshman’s HUlory of India. ' 

“ And is there any particular port to wh^ch your compass 
points ? ” continued Binoy. 

“ Isn’t there ! ” replied Gora with intense conviction. “ I 
may miss my task, 1 may sink and drown, but that Port of a 
great Destiny is always there. That is my India in its fullness 
— full of wealth, full of knowledge, full of righteousness. Do 
you mean to say tnat such India is nowhere ? Is there 
nothing but this falsehood on every side ! This Calcutta of 
yours, with its offices, its High Court, and its few bubbles ol 
Brick and mortar 1 Poof I ” 
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He stopped and looked steadily at Binoy, who remained 
silent, lost m thought. 

Gora went on : “ Here, where we read and study, where 
we go about seeking employment, slaving away from ten to 
five without rhyme or reason, — because we call this falsehood 
of some evil genie India, is that any reason why 350 millions 
of people should honour what is false and go about intoxicated 
with the idea that this world of falsity is a real world ? How 
can we gain any life, for all our efforts, out of this mirage ? 
That is why we are gradually dying of inanition. But there 
is a true India, rich and full, and unless we take our stand 
there, we shall not' be able to draw upon the sap of life either 
by our intfellect or by our heart. Therefore, I say, forget 
everything — book-learning, the illusion of titles, the tom])ta- 
tions of servile livelihood ; renounce the attractions of all these 
and let us launch the ship towards its port. If we must sink, 
if we must die, let us. It is because it is so vital for us that I 
at least can never forget the true and complete image of 
India 

“ Is this merely the ferment of excitement, or the truth ? ” 
asked Binoy. 

“ The truth of course * ” thundered Gora. 

** .And what about those who cannot see as you do ? ” 
inquired Binoy gently. 

“ We must make them ” replied Gora, clenching his 
fist. “ That is our work. If people are unable to see a clear 
picture of truth, they will surrender tiw^msclvcs to any 
phantom. Hold up before all the unbroken image of India, 
and men will become posscwssed by it. Then you won’t have 
to go begging for paltry subscriptions from door to door — 
people will jostle one another in their efforts to offer up tlu'ir 
uves.’’ 

“ Well, then, show me this image, or else send me to join 
the unseeing multitudes ! ” 

“Try and realise it for yourself,” replied Gora. If only 
you have faith, you will find joy in the austerity of your 
devotion. Our fashionable patriots have no faith in truth, 
that is why they cannot make any strong claim, either on 
themselves or on others. If the God of Wealth himself offered 
them a boon, I verily believe they would not have the courage 
to ask for more than the gilt badge of the Viceroy’s orderlies. 
They have no faith, therefore they have no hope.” 

*^6o^a,” protested Binoy, “ every one has not the same 
natuifip Ifou have faith yourself, and you can take shelter 
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in your own strength, that is why you cannot fully understand 
the mental condition of other people, I tell you plainly, give 
me some task, it doesn’t matter what. Make me work day 
•and night. Otherwise I feel as if I had got hold of something 
tangible only while I am with you ; but as soon as I am away 
from you, I find nothing at hand to cling to,” 

” You speak of work ? ” replied Gora. “ At preseiit our 
only task is to infuse in the unbelievers our own unhesitating 
.and unflinching confidence in all that belongs to our country. 
Through our constant habit of being ashamed of our country, 
the poison of servility has overpowered our minds. If each 
one of us will, by his own example, counteract that poison, 
then we shall soon find our field of service. So ffy, in what- 
ever we try to do, we simply copy what our school-book history 
teaclies us that others have done. Can we ever give our heart 
.and mind truly to such second-hand service ? In this way 
we can only follow the path of degradation.” 

At this juncture Mohim entered the room, hookah in hand, 
with slow and leisurely steps. This was his time, after return- 
ing iroin oihee and taking some refreshment, for sitting at the 
door of his house with his betel chew and his smoke. One by 
one his friends from the neighbourhood would join him, and 
then they would retire to the sitting-room for a game of cards. 

At his eiitiy Gora stood up, and Mohim, puffing at* his 
hookah, said : “ You, who are so busy trying to save India, 
I wish you’d save your brother I ” 

Gora looked inquiringly at Mohim, who went on : “ The 
now Burra kSahib at our olhce is a regular rogue. He has a face 
like a bulldog, and calls us Babus ‘ baboons.* If any one 
loses his mother he won’t give him leave, saying tha^ it is a 
lie. Not a single Bengali clerk gets his pay at iin md of 
the month, their salaries being completely riddled wit.- fines. 
An anonymous letter about him has appeared in the papers 
jcceutly, and the fellow will have it that it is my wmk. Not 
that he’s altogether wrong cither ! He threatens to dismiss 
me unl(\ss I write a strong contradiction over my own name. 
You two bright jewels of our University must help me to 
•concoct a good letter, scattering broadcast such phrases 
us ‘ even-handed justice,’ ‘ never-failing generosity,* ‘ kindly 
courteousness,’ etc., etc.” 

Gora remained silent, but Binoy laughed and said : ” Dada,*- 
(how can one manage to express so many falseh-.* •!.> in one 
toreath } ” 


Dada= elder broths**- 
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“ One must give a tooth for a tooth and an eye for an eye,**' 
replied Mohim. “ I've had long experience of these sahibs^ 
and there is nothing unfamiliar about them to me. The 
they can collect falsehoods is beyond all praise. Nothiug- 
stands in their way if necessity arises. If one of them tells 
a lie, the whole crowd of them howl in chorus like jackals, — 
not as we do, who are not above taking credit for turning 
approver. Be assured that it is no sin to deceive them, so* 
long as you are not found out ! 

With his last words Mohim laughed loud and long, andl 
Binoy also could not help smiling. 

“You hope to. shame them by confronting them with tlie’^ 
truth I ” went on Mohim. “ If the Almighty had not endowed 
you with this kind of intelligence, the country would not have 
come to such a plight ! You really must begin to understand 
that the strong fellow from across the sea docs not bow his 
head in shame when you catch him in the act of house- 
breaking. On the contrary, he raises his crowbar on you with 
all the assurance of innocence itself. Isn’t that so ? ” 

“ True enough,” answered Binoy. 

“ AVell then,” continued Mohim, “ if we use a little oil from 
the mill of falsehood to flatter them, sapng : ‘ 0 righteous 
one, 0 holy saint, kindly throw us something from your 
satchel^ even if it be only its dust,’ then some small part of 
our own may be restored to us. At the same timQ wo shall 
avoid all chance of a breach of the peace. If only you think 
of it, this is real patriotism. But Gora is ^ngry with me. He 
has taken to showing great respect to me, his elder brother,, 
ever since he turned orthodox. But to-day my words don’t 
strike him as coming from an elder. What am 1 to do, 
brother mine ? I must speak the truth even about falsehood. 
However that may be, Binoy, you must write that letter. 
Wait a moment and I will bring yon my rough notes of the 
points.” And Mohim went off, pullmg hard at Lis hookah. 

Gora turned to Binoy and said : “ Binu, do go to D.ida s 
room, there’s a good fellow, and keep him quiet w^hilc I limsL 
my writing.” 
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I want a word with you. Now that you have g<« 
new sannyasi, I won’t get a sight of you for a goocf? 

I know, so Fve come here. Don’t forget to come to . 
a minute, when you’ve done.” And with these worc^^ 
returned to her household duties. 

Krishiladayal Babu was a dark man, not very tall ai 
inclined, to be stout. The most prominent of his features were 
his large eyes, the rest of his face being almost hidden under 
a bushy grey beard and moustache. He always affected ochre^ 
silk robes and wooden sandals, and carried a brass pot, in the- 
manner of ascetics. The front part of his head was bald, but 
he wore his hair long and coiled up on the top. 

There had been a time, while his work kept him^upcountry, 
when in the company of the soldiers of the regiment he had 
indulged in forbidden meat and wine to his heart’s content. 
In those days he used to consider it a sign of moral courage to* 
go out of his way to revile and insult priests and sannyasis 
and men of any land of religious profession. But nowadays, 
any+^'^'t^ favouring of orthodoxy had his allegiance. He no 
sooner caught sight of a ^anuyasi than ho would sit at his feet 
in the hope of learning some novel form of religious exercise. 
His greed for finding some hidden short cut to salvation, some 
esoteric method of gaining mystical powers, was boundless. 
While he had recently been busy taking lessons in’Tahtric 
practices*, his latest discovery had been a Buddhist monk, and 
this had unsettled his mind all over again. 

His age was only twenty-three when his first wife had died 
in childbirth. Unable to bear the sight of the son who had 
been the cause of his mother’s death, Krishnadayal handed 
over the infant to his father-in-law and went off wc*?. in a fit 
of despairing renunciation. Within six months ‘ had 
married Anandamoyi, the fatherless granddaughter of • great 
Benares pandit. 

Upcountry he procured an appointment in ..he Com- 
missariat Department, and by various shifts managed to win . 
the favour of his employers. On the death of his wife’s grand* 
father, he was compelled, for lack of any other guardian, to*, 
take her to live with himself. 

Meanwhile the Sepoy Mutiny had broken out, and he did 
not miss certain opportunitios of contriving to save the lives- 
of some highly placed English people, for which h"' was re- 
warded both by honour and a grant of land. Shortly after 
the mutiny had been quelled, he gave up his appointment ai d- 
returned to live in Benares with the ne V born Gora. When" 
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the child waa five years old, Krishnadayal went on to Calcutta, 
and taking his elder boy, Mohim, away from his uncle, began 
to educate him. Now Mohim, by favour of his father’s 
patrons, had been taken into the Government Treasiiry, 
where, as we have seen, he was working enthusiastically. 

Gora from has childhood had been a leader amongst the 
boys of his neighbourhood and his school. His chief work 
and amusement was to make the lives of his teachers un- 
bearable. When he was a little older he led the Students’ 
Club in their national songs, gave lectures in English, and was 
the acknowledged loader of a band of little revolutionaries. 
At last, when he had been hatched from the egg of the 
Students’ dub and started cackling in public at meetings of 
adults, that seemed to afford Krishnadayal Babu considerable 
amusement. 

Gora began to gain quite a reputation outside his home, 
but none of his own family took him very seriously. Mohim 
felt it due to his Government service to try his best to restrain 
Gora, at whom he jeered, calling him “ Patriotic Prig,” 
Harish Mookerjee the Second,” etc., over which, sometimes, 
the two nearly came to blows. Aiiandamoyi was very much 
upset at heart over Gora’s militant antagonism to everything 
English, and tried every expedient to calm him down, but 
without effect. Gora would in fact be only too delighted if lie 
got a chance in the street of quarrelling with an Englishman. 
At the same time, he was greatly attracted towards the 
Brahmo Samaj, being under the spell ofc«Keshub Chandra 

• Sen’s eloquence. 

It was just at this time that Krishnadayal all of a sudden 

• turned strictly orthodox, so much so that he felt exceedingly 
put out even if Gora stepped into his room. He actually had 
A part of the house reserved specially for his own use, calling 
it the “ Hermitage,” and going to the length of displaying the 
name on a signboard. Gora's mind revolted against these 
ways of his father. “ I can't put up with all this folly,” 
he said; “ I simply won’t stand it.” Gora, in fact, was on 
the point of cutting off all connection with his father, when 
Anandamoyi intervened and managed somehow to reconcile 
•'them, 

Gora, whenever he got the opportunity, argued hotly with 
the Brahmin pandits who gathered round his father. It 
-could scarcely be called argument, however, his words being 
more like slaps on the face. Most of these pandits had little 
ficholllksluf!, but an immense avidity for their perquisil^. 
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•They could not manage Gora at all, and were mortally afraid 
of his tigerish onslaughts. 

But there was one of them for whom Gora began to enter- 
tain (f great respect. His name was Vidyavagish, and he had 
been engaged by Krishnadayal for expounding the Vedanta 
philosophy. At first Gora tried to dispose of him with the 
same insolence, but he was soon disarmed. The man, he 
found, had not only great learning, but his liberality of mind 
was something wonderful. Gora had never imagined that 
any one, read only in Sanskrit lore, could have such a keen 
and open intelligence. There was such power and peace, 
such unwavering patience and depth, in t*he character of 
Vidyavagish that Gora could not but feel himself i^strained 
in the pandit’s presence. Gora began to study the Vedanta 
philosophy with him, and, as he could never do anything half- 
heartedly, he plunged headlong into all its speculations. 

As it happened, this coincided with a controversy started 
in the papers by some English missionary, in which he attacked 
Hindu ‘ and F.ndu society and invited discussion. 

Gora fired up at once, foi although he was only too ready 
himself, when he got the chance, to vrorry his opponents by 
crying down scriptural injunctions and popular customs alike, 
he was goaded ^ o the quick at this disrcopect shown to Hindu 
society by a h)roigncr. So he ruslu*d into the fray, and 
took up the deience. He would not acknowledge a single one, 
not even the smallest traction, of the faults imputed to the 
Hindus by the opposite party, ilftor many letters had been 
exchanged, the editor finally closed the correspondence. 

But Gora liad been thoroughly roused, and he set to work 
on a book in l^inglish on “ Hinduism," in which he f '"«rted 
liimsolf to the utmost to get together arguments from ison 
and scripture to prove the blameless excellence of I'lndu 
religion and society. H^ ended by succumbing to his own 
advocacy. He said : “We must refuse to allow our country 
to stand at the bar of a foreign court and be judged according 
to a foreign law. Our ideas of shame or glory must not 
(kq^end on minute comparisons at every step with a foreign 
standard. We must not feel apologetic about the country of 
our birth — whether it be about its traditions, faith, i.r its 
scriptures — neither to others nor even to ourselves. We must 
save our country and ourselves from insult by manfully bear- 
ing the burdens of our motherland with all our siieiigth and 
all our pride.” 

C'ull of* these ideas, Gora began religi 'sly to bathe in the 
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Ganges, regularly to perform ceremonial worship morning and 
evening, to take particular care of what ho touched and what 
he ate, and even to grow a tikL^ Every morning he went to 
take the dust of his parents’ feet, and as for Moliim, t/hom 
he had had no compunction in calling “ cad ” and “ snob ” — 
now, whenever he came into the room, Gora stood up and made 
to him the obeisance due to an elder. Mohini did not spare 
his sneers at Gora for this sudden change, but Gora never 
answered him back. 

By his preaching and example Gora created a regular party 
of young enthusiasts round himself. They seemed to have 
gained from his teaching freedom from the strain of opposing 
pulls on their conscience. “We need no longer oiler explana- 
tions,” they seemed to say to themselves with a sigh of 
relief. “ It matters not whether we are good or bad, civilised 
or barbarian, so long as we are but ourselves.” 

But, curiously enough, it did not appear that Krislinadayal 
was pleased at this sudden change in Gora. On the contrary 
he one day called Gora and said to him : “ Look here, my son, 
Hinduism is a very profound subject. It is not easy for any 
and every person to sound the depths of the religion established 
by the Rishis. It is just as well not to meddle with it without 
a ^ull -understanding. Your mind is not yet mature, moreover 
you have all along been educated in English. Your first 
impulse towards the Brahino Samaj was more suited for your 
type of mind. So I was not at all annoyed about it, rather it 
pleased me. But the path you are now following is not your 
path at all. I am afraid it will not do.” 

“ What are you saying, father ? ” protested Gora. “ Am 
I not a Hindu ? If I cannot understand the deeper meaning 
of Hinduism to-day I shall do so to-morrow. Even if I can 
never grasp its full significance, its path is the only one for 
me to pursue. The merit of some previous Hindu birth has 
brought me this time into a Brahmin family, and in this way, 
after repeated re-births through Hindu religion and society, 
I shall reach my final goal. If by mistake I swerve from 
my appointed path, that will only mean redoubled travail in 
returning to it.” 

But Krishnadayal kept on shaking his head as he said : 
“ But, my boy, simply to call oneself a Hindu is not to become 
one. It is easy to become a Mohammedan, easier still to become 

^ 4 of hair at the back of the head, grown by Brahmins in Bengal 

a mark of orthodoxy. 
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% Christian — ^but a Hindu ! Good Lord, that’s a different 
matter ! 

“‘That^s true enough,” replied Gora ; “ but since I have 
been* born a Hindu I have at least crossed the threshold. If 
only I keep on the true path I shall gradually make good 
progress.” 

“ 1 am afraid, my son,” answered Krishnadayal, “ I shall 
hardly be able to convince you by argument. What you say 
is quite right in its way. Whatever religion is really yours 
according to your own karma, to it you will have to return 
sooner or later, — no one can stand in your way. God’s will 
be done 1 What are wo but llis instx:jument8'’ ? ” 

Krishnadayal had a way of accepting, with equ'tilly open 
arms, the doctrine ^f Ka^na and trust in God’s will, identity 
with the Divine and worship of the Divinity, — he never even 
felt the need for reconciling these opposites. 


CHAPTER VI 

Ri:m>.mbexitng his wife’s request, Krishnadayal, after finishing 
his bath and taking his food, went to her room. It was the 
first time he had been there for many days, and he spread 
his own mat on the floor and sat bolt upright, as if carefully 
dissociating himself from his surroundings. 

Anandamoyi opened the conversation : “You are making 
a bid for saint hood and do not trouble yourself about domestic 
matters, but l_am getting worried to dea th about Gorn ” 

“ Why, what Is tnere to be afraid or ? "^hsked Krishn lyal. 
“ I can’t exactly tcU,” replied Anandamoyi. “ Bu I’m 
thinking that if Gora goes on with this Hinduism of his at this 
rate, it cannot last — some catastrophe is sure to happen. I 
warned you not to invest him with the sacred thread, but in 
those days you were not so particular and said : ‘ What does 
a piece of string matter one way or the other ? ’ But it has 
come to mean much more than the thread now. And where 
are you going to draw the line ? ” 

“ Oh yes ! ” grumbled Krishnadayal. “ Put all the blame 
on me, of course ! But was not the original mistake yours ? 
You would insist on not giving him up. In those days I too 
was hot-headed, with no thought of the claims of religion, 
i cpuld no* dream of doing such a thing ^-day I ” 

B 
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“Say what you like/" replied Anandamoyi, “I v^tll never 
admit having done anything wrong. You remember that I 
left nothing untried in order to have a child of my oWn. I 
did whatever was suggested, — how many mantras I uttered? 
how many charms I wore I Well, one day in a dream I saw 
myself offering to God a basket of white flowers. — After a 
time the flowers disappeared, and in their jflace I saw a little 
child, as white as they were. I cannot tell you what I felt 
when I saw it, — my eyes filled with tears. 1 was just about 
to snatch it to my bosom wlien I awoke. It was just ten 
days after that I got Gora — God’s gift to me. How could I 
give him up to any one else ? I must have held him in my 
womb in.some previous life, at the cost of great pam, and that 
is why he has come now to call me ‘ Mother.’ Just think 
how strangely he came to us ! That midnight, when all 
around ns there was bloodshed, and we ourselves went in fear 
of our lives, the English lady took shelter in our home. You 
were afraid to keep her in the house, but I put her in the cow- 
shed unknown to you. That very night she died on giving 
birth to a son. If I had not cared for that orphan child it 
would not have lived. What did you care ? You wanted to* 
hand him over to a padre. Why ? Why should I give him 
to the padre ? What was the padre to him ? Had he saved 
the child’s life ? Was such a way of getting the child less 
wonderful than giving birth to it myself ? Whatever you 
may say, unless He who gave to me my child takes him away 
from me, I will never give him up.” 

“ Don’t I know that ? ” said Knstinadayal. “ Anyhow, 
do as.you will with your Gora, I have never tried to interfere. 
I had to go through the thread investiture because, having 
given him out to be our son, society would not have it otlicr- 
wise. There are only two questions remaining to be settled. 
Legally Mohim is entitled to all that 1 have — so ” 

** Tl^o wants to share in your property ? ” interrupted 
Anandamoyi. “You may leave all your earnings to Mohim, 
— Gora will not claim a pice of them. He’s a man and well 
educated. He can earn his own living ; why should he banker 
after another’s wealth ? As for me, it is enough that he 
lives, — I have no need for any other possessions.” 

“ No, I don’t want to leave him altogether penniless, 
objected Krishnadayal. “ There is the land which was grantedi 
to me, — that ought to bring in a thousand rupees a year. 
T^e more knotty question is that of his marriage. What’s 
already been done is done — but I can’t now go further ^and 
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he had to bid farewell, — Paresh Babu merely saying : ** I 
ehall be happy to see you now and then, if you will come/^ 

Binoy had nothing urgent to take him home. It is true 
he wrote for the papers, and every one praised his English 
style, but for some days he had not been abi^* to give his mind 
to writing, and whenever he sat at his table his mind would 
begin to wander. So, without any particular reason, he 
sauntered along in the opposite direction. 

He had hardly gone a few steps before he heard a shrill 
boyish voice calling out, “ Binoy Babu ! Binoy Babu ! and, 
looldng up, he saw Satish peeping out of a hackney-cab and 
beckoning to him. From the glimpse of a mn and the white 
sleeve of a bodice it was not difficult to guess who the other 
occupant of the cab was. 

According to Bengali etiquette it was not possible for Binoy 
to look into the cab, but before another moment had passed 
Satish had jumped out and, seizing him by the hand, was 
saying : “ Come into the house, Binoy Babu.’* 

“ ^ nu w just this moment come from there, ’ explained 
Binoy. 

“ But I wasn’t at home, so you must come in again,” 
Satish persisted. 

Binoy was unable to resist Satish’s pleading, and entering 
the house with his captive, Satish called out : “ Father, I 
have brought Binoy Babu back again ! ” 

The old gentleman came out of his room smiling and 
saying : “ You’ve fallen into firm hands, Binoy Babu, and 
won’t easily escape this time. Satisli, go and call your sister. 

Binoy stepped into the room, liis heart beating fast and 
furiously. Paresh Babu remarked, “ Y^ou’re out of breathy 
I see. That Satish is a caution I ” 

When Satish brought his sister into the room, Bin^. first 
became aware of a delicate perfume. Then he heard Paresh 
Babu saying : “ Radha, Binoy Babu has come. You re- 
member him, of course.” 

As Binoy looked up timidly he saw Sucliarita bow and take 
a chair opposite him, and this time he did not omit to return 
the salutation. 

“ Yes,” said Sucharita, “ Binoy Babu was passing along, 
and the moment Satish saw him he jumped out of the gharry 
and captured him. L^erhaps, Binoy Babu, yqu were going on 
some business — I hope he has not inconvenienced j oti 
^ '-'Binoy had not dared to hope that Sucharita would address 
words to him personally, and he w' ^ so taken aback that 
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he could but reply hurriedljr : “ No, no, I had nothing to do 
and am not at all inconvenienced.” 

Satish, pulling at his sister’s dress, said : “ Didi, give me the 
key, please. I want to show Binoy Babu our musical box.” 

Sucharita laughed as she said : ” What ! Already begun ? 
Mr. Chatterbox’s friends never know any peace. The musical 
box they must hear to begin with, to say nothing of their 
other trials and tribulations. Binoy Babu, I must warn you, 
the exactions of this little friend of yours are endless. 1 doubt 
whether you’ll manage to bear them.” 

Binoy for the life of him could not see how to reply to 
Sucharita with equal naturalness. He vowed not to show 
the least bashfulness, but all that he succeeded in uttering 
were a few broken phrases : “ No, no, — not at all, — please 
don’t be — I’d really enjoy it.” 

Satish took away the keys from his sister and brought in 
the musical box. It consisted of a glass case with a model 
ship reposing on silken waves inside. On its being wound up 
a tune was played and the ship rocked to the rhythm. Satish’s 
glances beamed from the ship to Binoy’s face and back again 
to the ship — he could hardly contain his excitement. 

Thus was Satish the means of helping Binoy to break 
through his awkwardness, and it gradually became possible 
for him to look straight up at Sucharita’s face while talking 
to her. 

A little later Lila, one of Paresh Babu’s own daughters, 
came in and said : ” Mother wants all of JDu to come upstairs 
into the verandah.” 


CHAPTER IX 

Upstairs, on the terrace over the portico, a tabic was spread 
with a white cloth, and round it chairs were arranged. On 
the cornice outside the railings there stood a row of plants in 
tubs, and, looking down, one could see by the side of the street 
the glossy rain-washed foliage of Sirish and Krishnachura 
trees. 

The sun had not yet set, and its slanting rays shone wanly 
on one corner of the terrace. 

There was no one there when Paresh Babu took Binoy 
upstairs, but in a moment Satish arrived brinmng with him 
a bmk-and-white hairy terrier. Its name was Khud^ 
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And Satish showed oS all its tricks. It could salaam with 
one’ of its paws, bow its head down to the ground, and bog 
ior* biscuits. For the glory that Khud^ thus earned Satish 
took all the credit. Ehudb himself was not an enthusiast for 
credit, — ^to him the biscuit was the more rral thing. 

Now and then, from a room near by, the prattle of girls’ 
voices, mingled with little bursts of laughter, could b^e^rd, 
together with the occasional sound of a man’s voice. ^ Along 
with this stream of gaiety, there was borne into Binoy’V mind 
a new sense of sweetness, touched with a pang of envy. Never 
before in his life had he come across the rippling merriment 
of girls at home. Now this music sounded, so close, and yet 
for him it was so far away. Poor distracted Binoj^ was quite 
unable to give aqy attention to what Satish was chattering 
About beside him. 

Paresh Babj^’S wife now arrived on the scene with her three 
•daughters and a young man who was a distant relative. Her 
name was Baroda. (fthe was no longer young, though it was 
-easy ^hat she dressed with special care. She had 

lived quite a simple life in her early days, and then had all 
of a sudden developed an anxiety to keep pace with advanced 
flociety. Therefore it was that her silk sari rustled so vigor- 
•ously and her high-heeled shoes made such a clatter. She 
was always careful about keeping clear the distinction between 
things that wore Brahmo and things that were not. It was 
on this account she had changed the orthodox name of Radha- 
rani to.Sucharita. 

Her eldest daughter’s name was Labonya. She was stout, 
of a cheery and sociable disposition, and loved gossip. Her 
face was chubby, her eyes large, and her complexic n dark 
and glossy. She herself was inclined tj be rather ’•dess 
about her dress, but in this matter she was kept strictl) mder 
her mother’s control. She hated bigh-heelcd shoes but had 
to wear them, and whenever she went out in the afternoon 
her mother insisted on putting powder and rouge on her 
oliceks. Because of her stoutness her bodices were made so 
tight that when Labonya was released by her mother from 
the dressing-room she looked like a bale just out of the press. 

The middle daughter’s name was Lolita. She was s'lmost 
exactly the opposite of her dder sister. She was taller and 
darker, quite thin, followed her own rules, and though sparing 
of words, she could on occasion make very cutting lemarks. 
Her mother, in her heart of hearts, was afraid of her, and took 
^are not to rouse her temper. 
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The youngest, Lila, was only ten years old. She was a 
regular tomboy, always struggling and fighting with Satish. 
Especially was it a disputed point as to who could claim th(r 
rightful ownership of Khudfe. If the dog itself had 
consulted it is doubtful whether it would have chosen either 
of them as its master, though, if anything, it probably had a 
slight preference fo^ Satish, whose discipline it found easier to* 
bea^ than the onslaught of Lila’s caresses. 

As soon as Mistress Baroda came out on to the terrace, 
Binoy stood up and made her a low bow. Paresh Babu' 
introduced him with : “ This is the friend in whose house the 
other day ” , 

“ Oh ! ” exclaimed Baroda effusively. “ How kind yopi 
were ! W*e are most grateful to you.” But Binoy became 
so bashful at this display of gratitude that he was at a loss* 
for a suitable^auswer. 

"“He^^was also introduced to the young man who had accom- 
panied the girls. His name was Sudhir, and he was still at* 
college reading for his B.A. He was pleasant-looking, fair in 
complexion, wore spectacles, and had a small moustache. 
He seemed a fidgety kind of person as he could not sit still 
for a moment, but was always on the move, keeping the girls* 
lively with his teasing and joking. The girls kept on scolding 
him, but nevertheless could not get on without their Sudhir. 
He was always ready to do their shopping for them, and accom- 
pany them to the Circus or the Zoological Gardens. Sudhir 'fi» 
unrestrained familiarity with these girlsuwas quite new Uy 
Binoy, in fact it gave him something of a shock. His first 
impulse was one of condemnation, but this soon became 
tempered with a tinge of jealousy. 

“ It seems to me I’ve seen you once or twice at the Brahmo 
Samaj services,” observed Baroda by way of introduction. 

Binoy suddenly felt as if he had been found out in some- 
crime as he admitted, with unnecessary apology in his tone, 
that he had o^ce or twice been to hear Keshub J3abu preach. 

“ I supitiCse you are reading at college ? ” Baroda next 
asked hji^ 

fimslied^with college.** 

"^^rfowiaraitryou reacT? ** 

** I have taken my M.A.” 

This seemed to inspire Baroda with a due sense of respect, 
for this boyish-looking youth. Heaving a sigh, she looked 
towards Paresh Babu as she remarked : If our Manu had 
limM he would bv now have taken his M.A.** 
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Her first, child, Manoranjan, had died at the age of nine^ 
and whenever she heard of any young man who had done well 
in his examination, or had obtained a good post, or had written 
a good book. Mistress Baroda immediately thought that if 
only her son had lived he would have doni* the same. 

However that may be, after his loss she had taken it on 
herself, as a special duty, to make known to society the virtues* 
of her three daughters. She did not neglect this opportunity 
of informing Binoy how studious her daughters were, nor did 
she conceal from him what their English governess had said 
about their intelligence and high qualities. When on the 
Prize Day of the Girls’ School, the Lieutenant-Governor and 
his wife had been present, Labonya had been specially selected 
from amongst the girls of the whole school for garlanding 
them, and Binoy was even privileged to hear the exact words 
of the complimentary remark which the Governor’s wife had 
addressed to her. 

At length Baroda wound up by saying to Labonya : “ Bring 
that p'cee ol rmbroide^y, dear, for which you got a prize.” 

This figure of a parrot worked in wool had long been known ^ 
to all their relatives and visitors. It had been manufactured, 
with infinite pains and after many months, with the constant 
help of her governess, so that there was not much of Labonya ’s 
own handiwork in it ; bijit there was no escaping^the ceremony 
of exhibiting it to each new visitor. 

At first Faresh Babu used to object, but had ceased to do 
80 on finding that his protests were fruitless. 

AVhilo Bmoy was engaged in showing the proper amount 
of wonder and appreciation for this work of art, the servant 
came in with a letter for Paresh Babu. When he *'vd it, 
Paresh Babu’s face lighted up with pleasure as he said the 
servant : “ Bring the gentleman upstairs.” 

“ Who is it ? ” asked Mistress Baroda. 

“ The son of my old friend Krishnadayal has come to call 
on me,” replied Paresh Babu. 

Binoy ’s heart suddenly stood still and he turned pale. Ha 
sat with his hands clench^ as though preparing to stand firm 
under some attack. He lelt sure that Gora would be struck 
unfavourably with the ways of these people, and that he would 
judge them accordingly, and he made ready to champion then^* 
in anticipation. 
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CHAPTER X 

vfit^HARiTA was arranging the eatables on a tray in the passage 
--this she now made over to a servant to be handed round, 
and came and sat out on the terrace. And as the servant 
came in, he was followed by Gora. Every one was struck 
with his size and the whiteness of his complexion. He had a 
caste-mark of Ganges-clay on his forehead, and was wearing 
a coarse dhuti and an old-fashioned short jack(‘t tied with 
vribbon. His shoes were country-made, with turned-up toes. 
He came in like aa incarnate image of revolt against Modernity. 
Even Binoy had never before seen him in such martial guise. 

It was true that Gora to-day was full of fiery protest against 
•things as they happened to be, and there was a special reason 
’for it. 

He had started the day before, on a steamer, for the bathing 
festival at Tribeni. At the wayside stations crowds of women 
pilgrims, accompanied by one or two men, had been getting 
••on as passengers. In their anxiety to get a place there had 
been some elbowing and jostling, and, what with the mud on 
"their feet and the single slippery plank which served as gang- 
way, some slipped and fell, while others were actually pushed 
•over into the water by the sailors. Many of those who had 
managed to get a place for themselves missed their companions 
an the crush. On the top of all this was the rain, occasional 
•showers of which kept on drenching flfem, and the deck, 
where they had to sit, was coated with a slimy mud. Their 
faces betokened hopeless harassment, their eyes a pitiful 
anxiety. Only too well did they know that such weak and 
insignificant creatures could expect no help from captain or 
crew, so that every movement of theirs was full of a timid 
apprehension. Gora was the only one who was doing his best 
■to help these pilgrims in their distressful plight. 

Leanii^ over the railings of the upper first-class deck 
stood an Englishman and a modernised Bengali babu, smoking 
•cigars and laughing and talking to(||sther as they watched the 
fun. Every now and then, when one of the unfortunate 
•pilgrims got into a specially awkward predicament, the English- 
laughed, and the Bengali joined in. 

'“'^’After they had passed two or three stations in this manner, 
flora could bear it no longer. Going on to the upper deck I'o 
sdd in a voice of thunder : Enough of this I Aren’t you 
4ighamed of youraelvea t ” 
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• The Engliehman merely stared fiercely at Gora from head 
to foot, but the Bengali vouchsafed a reply : Ashamed ? 
he sneered. “ Of course I am, to see the utter stupidity of 
these ftniinals I ” 

There are worse beasts than ignorant people,” flung out 
Gora with a flaming face, — men without hearts.” 

“ Get out of here ! ” retorted the Bengali, getting excited* 
" You have no business to come up to the First Class.” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Gora, “ my place is not with such 
as you ; it is with those poor pilgrims there. But I warn you 
not to cojiipel me to come again to this class of yours I ” — 
with which ho rushed back to the lower deck.* 

After this incident the Englishman leaned back in his 
deck-chair, with his feet upon the railing, and was immersed 
in a novel. His Bengali fellow-passenger made one or two 
attempts to pick up the thread of their conversation, but 
without success. Then, to prove that he was not on the side 
of the common herd of his countrymen, he called the kliansama 
and asifed liim whether he could give liim some roast chicken. 
The khansama replied that he had notliing but tea and bread 
and butter, whereupon he exclaimed in English, so that the 
sahih could hear : The arrangeraciits for our creature com- 
forts on this ‘’Learner are scandalous ! ” His companiont 
however, ignored the overture ; and even w hen, shortly after, 
the Englishman’s newspaper blew off the table, and tho 
Bengali jumped out of his chair to pick it up and put it back, 
he was not rewarded with a word of thanks. 

When getting off at Chandernagore, the sahih suddenly 
went up to Gora and, lifting his hat slightly, said, “ T beg 
your pardon for my conduct. I am asbamed of * — 

and then hurried off. 

What was burning within Gora, however, was the sense of 
outrage that his educated countryman could go to the length 
of joining a foreigner in exulting over the sorry plight of hia 
own people, and laugh at them with an assumption of 
supciiority. That the people of his country had laid them- 
.solves open to all kinds of insult and insolent behaviour, that 
iboy had come to the pass of accepting it as inevitable to be 
treated like animals by their more fortunate compatriots, and 
of regarding such treatment as but natural and proper,— the 
root-cause of all this Gora knew to be the deep-seated ' (»faii!tce 
■Which pervaded the country, and this thought nearly broke 
liw heart. But what hurt him most was the fact that the 
^uqated people did not take on their v 7n shoulders the 
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burden of this eternal shame and insult, but rather could 
glory in their own comparative immunity. It was for this- 
reason that Gora, to show his contempt for all the book* 
learning and slavish conventions of such educated people, hadi 
come to the Brahmo’s house with the mark of the Ganges- 
clay on his forehead, and these peculiar rustic shoes on bis: 
feet. 

“ 0 Lord I ” said Binoy to himself, “ Gora is out in full 
war-paint.*' His heart sank within him at the bare thought 
of what Gora might say and do next, and he in turn felt called 
upon to gird himself for the defence. 

While Mistress Baroda had been talking with Binoy, Satish 
had perforce to be content with amusing himself with a top 
in one comer of the terrace ; but at the sight of Gora he lost 
all interest in this occupation and, edging slowly up to Binoy’s 
chair, stared at the new visitor as he asked in a whisper : 
‘‘ Is that your friend ? ” 

“ Yes,” replied Binoy. 

Gora had given just one glance at Binoy and thereafter 
ignored his presence. He saluted Paresh Babu in due form,, 
and then, without any appearance of constraint, he drew ono 
of the chairs a little away from the table and sat down. As 
for the ladies, orthodox etiquette demanded that he should 
not pve any sign that he was even aware of their presence. 

Mistress Baroda had just decided to remove her daughters 
from the neighbourhood of this unmannerly boor, when 
Paresh Babu introduced him to her as tlllPson of an old friend, 
whereupon Gora turned towards her and bowed. 

Sucharita had heard Binoy refer to Gora, but she did not 
understand that this visitor was he, and at first sight she felt 
a certain resentment towards him, for she had neither the 
training nor the patience to put up with educated people who- 
could still hold on to strict orthodoxy. 

Paresh Babu began to make inquiries after his boyhood’s 
friend Krishnadayal, and to recount incidents of their student 
days. Amongst the college students of those days,” said 
he, “ we were the worst pair of iconoclasts you could imagine 
— we had no vestige of respect for traditions — we regarded 
the taking of unorthodox food as our actual duty. How 
many evenings have we spent eating forbidden food in a 
Mussulman’s shop near College Square, and then sitting up 
till midnight discussing how we would reform Hindu society ! ” 
^ Baroda here interposed the question : “ And what are yqur 
mend’s views nowadays ? ” 
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. Now he strictly observes all orthodox customs,” replied 
Oora. 

Is he not ashamed of himself ? ” asked Baroda» ablaze 
with indignation. 

^ ^hame la a sign of a wea k character, ”) laughed Gora. 
■“ Some people are eveiTasEamed to acknowledge their own 
fathers ” 

“ Wasn’t he formerly la Brahmo ? ” inquired Baroda. 

“ I also was once a Brahmo,” replied Gora. 

“ And you now have faith in a deity that has finite form ? ^ 
asked Baroda. 

“ I’m not so superstitious as to show contempt for finite 
forms without justification,” answered Gora. “ Can form bo 
helittled merely by reviling it ? Has any one been able to 
penetrate its mystery ? ” 

“ But form is hmited,” interrupted Paresh Babu in his 
gentle voice. 

“Nothing can become manifest unless it has limits,” 
persist'^' “ The Infinite has taken the help of form in 

order to manifest Ilunsc If, otln rvs ise how could He be revealed P 
That which is unrevealed cannot attain perfection The form- 
less IS fulfilled m forms just as thought is perfected in words ” 

“You mean to say that form is more perfect than the 
formless ^ ” exclaimed Baroda shaking her head unconvinced. 

“ It matters httle what I mean,” replied Gora. “ The 
world does not depend for its form on what I say. If the 
formless had been the real perfection, then form would have 
found no place in the umverse at all.” 

Sucharita heartily wished some one would humiliate this 
arrogant youth by vanquishing him in argument, ai d she 
was angry to see Binoy sitting quietly hj v' ithout open’ » ^ his 
mouth. Gora’s very violence of tone seemed to be bri gmg 
her strength for a crushing reply. At this moment, however, 
the servant brought in a kettle of hot water and Snehanta 
had to busy herself making the tea, while Bmoy occasionally 
darted an inquiring glance in her direction. 

Although there was not much difference between Gora and 
Bmoy on matters relating to worship, yet that Gora should 
have come unmvited into this Brahmo home and shown such 
uncompromising hostility, pained Bmoy deeply. He was 
filled with admiration for Paresh Babu’s calm self-control, — 
his benign seremty, raised into the heights of aloolncos above 
both sides of the argument, — when he contrasted it with Gora’s 
4ig^ressive demeanour. Opinions are nc'hmg, thought he to 
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himself,— better than all is the self^^oontamed i^alm of tfw 
realisation. What does it matter which argument is true ami 
which is false — what has been gained within is the real thing. 

Paresh Babu in the course of the discussion ever/ now 
and then closed his eyes and took a plunge into tho deptlis 
of his being — this was a habit of his — and Binoy wstened, 
fascinated, the peace that shone on his countenance while hm 
mind was thus turned inwards, li was a great disappoint- 
ment to him to find that Gora’s reverence did not flow out 
towards this venerable man and help him to keep a restraint 
on his tongue. 

When Sucharita had finished pouring out several cups of 
tea, she .looked inquiringly towards Paresh Babu. She was 
in perplexity as to which of the guests she should offer tea to. 

Mistress Baroda looked at Gora and burst out with : ** You, 

I suppose, do not take any of these tilings ! ” 

“ No,** replied Gora with decision^ 

“ Why ? ’* persisted Baroda. “^re you afraid of losing 
cas^ J ** 

^es,” answered Gora. 

‘ Then you believe in caste ? ” 

“ Is caste a thing of my own creation that I should not 
believe in it ? Since I own allegiance to society, I iim.st respect 
cast^also.*’ 

you t hen bound to obey society in all matters ? 
askedBaroSaT 

“ Not to obey society is to destroy it,” rpi)lied Gora. 

“ What if it 18 destroyed ? ” 

“ You might as well ask what harm there is in cutting off 
the branch on which one is seated I ’* 

“ Mother, what’s the good of all this useless argument ? **' 
called out Sucharita in vexation. “ He will not eat with us 
and there’s an end of it I ” 

Gora fixed hia gaze on Sucharita for a momen t, while she, 
looking towards Binoy, askeef with some hesitation ; ” Do 
you ? ’* 

Binoy had never in his life taken tea. He had given up 
eating bread or biscuits made by MuRsulraans long ago, but 
to-day he felt that he was in duty bound to eat and drink 
whatever was offered, so with an effort he looked up straight 
as he said : “ Yes, of course I will ! ** and then he glanced 
at Gora^ on whose face there played a faint sarcastic smile. 

Binoy manfully drank up ^ tea^ though it was bitter 
u&palatiiible to his fasteT 
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What % nice boy, this Binoy I ” was Baroda’s unspokea 
comment, ami, turning her back on Gora, she gave all her 
attention to him. When he observed this Paresh Babu^ 
quietly drew his chair up to Gora and began to talk with him 
apart, in an undertone. 

Another visitor was now announced. They all welcomeiL 
him as Panu Babu, though his real name was Haran-eSandra. 
Nag. He had a reputation in his own circle for extraordin- 
ary learning and intf‘lligr^nce, and though nothing had been 
actually said on cither side, it was in the air that he would 
marry Sucharita. TIkto was certainly no room for doubt 
that he bad an inclination in that direction,* and all her girl* 
friends persistently chaffed Snehanta on the subject. • 

ITaran taught in a school, for which reason Mistress Baroda 
did not think much of this mere schoolmaster. She indeed 
made it quite plain that it was as well he had not dared to 
make up to any of her own daughters. The sons-in-law of 
her dream«» were enterprising knights-errant whose one object 
of pursiot snuuiJ be a deputy-magistrateship. 

As Sucharita offered llaran a eup of tea, La bonya from ^ 
^gfe distance gave he r a meaning glance and puckered up her 
mouth in a simle: 

This did not e.^eape Binoy, for within this brief space of 
time his vision Ind become unusually aleiu and penetrating 
in certain matters, though he had not formerly been famous 
lor his powers of observation. It struck Binoy as an unfair 
(lispo.'^ition of Providence that these two, Haran and Sudlur, 
.should be so intimately bound up with the family history as 
to have become objects of secret signs between the girls of the 
house. 

Into Sucharita *8 mind, on the other hand, the arriv: . of 
Haran on the scene brought a glimmer of hope. If but this 
new champion of hers should succeed in bringing the haughty 
conqueror to the dust, she would feel avenged. At any other 
time Haran's argumentativeness only irritated her, but to-day 
she welcomed this knight of wordiness with joy, and she was* 
lavish in her supply of armour in the shape of tea and 
cakes. 

‘‘ Panu Babu, here is our friend ” began Paresh Baba. 

But Haran cut him short with : “ Oh, I know him very 
well ! At one time he was an enthusiastic memb»u of our 
Brahmo Samaj.” And with this he turned away from Q<»a 
and gave all his attention to his cup of tea. 

^At that time only one or two Bengalis h«..i passed the Civil* 
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'Service examination, and Sudhir was deseribing.the reception 
given to one of them on his return home from England. 

What does it matter/’ snapped out Haran, “ how well 
Bengalis may do in their examinations, they will never be 
any good as administrators,” And in order to demonstrate 
that no Bengali could carry on the work of a district, he waxed 
eloquent on the various defects and weaknesses of the Bengali 
character. 

Gora’s face reddened visibly as this tirade proceeded, but, 
aubduing his lion’s roar as far as he could, ho broke in at length 
with: '^If that is your honest opinion, aren’t you ashamed 
to be sitting comfortably at this table munching bread and 
butter i ” 

Cl W^at would you^mve me do ? ” asked Haran, raising his 
ey^roLVES jnaatQm sbment. 

“ Either try to remove these stains trom the JtJcngali 
character, or go and hang yourself 1 ” replied Gora. ** Is it 
such an easy thing to say that our nation will never accomplish 
anything 1 I wonder your bread doesn’t choke you ! ” 

** Mustn’t I speak out the truth ? ” asked Haran. 

“ I beg your pardon,” continued Gora with heat, “ but if 
you really behoved what you say, you could not have hr Id 
forth about it so glibly. It is because you know it to be false 
that* it comes so easily from your lif)s. Let me tell you, 
Haran Babu, falsehood is a sin, false censure is a still greater 
ain, but there are few sins to compare with the false revilement 
of one’s own people ! ” 

Haran was quivering with rising anger, and when Gora 
added : “Do you imagine that you are the one superior person 
-amongst all your countrymen? that you alone are entitled 
to give vent to your fulniinations against them, and the rest 
•of us, on behalf of our forefathers, are quietly to submit to 
your indictment ? ” — it became impossible for Haran to give 
up his position, and his abuse of the Bengalis was continued 
in a still higher pitch. He referred to many kinds of evil 
customs prevalent in Bengali society : so long as these re- 
mained, said he, there was absolutely no hope for the race. 

“ What you say about evil customs,” said Gora scornfully, 
“you have merely learnt off by heart from English books-- 
you know nothing at all about the matter at first hand. When 
you are able to contemn all the evil customs of the English 
with as much honest mdignation, you will have a right to 
talk.” 

Paresh tried his best to change the subject^ but it 
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Impossible to check the infuriated Haran. Mea nwhile the 
sun went down, and the sky became glorious with theracGanoe 
\?Eic^ s honF^flllwJgFWe" fringe' of ^(Tjn ^itn oT all 

ttfST^mrcnr of the wordy warlfire, the 8trainT*of some music 
seeHxccC t oJiJi.ii nioy Vh ea r t . / ' 

”^A8 this was tKe ITm^lbFnis evening meditation, Paresh 
left the terrace and, going dovrn into the garden, seated himself 
beneath a cbaini)ak tree. 

Paroda had conceived a thorough dislike for Gora, nor 
was Ilaran a favourite of hers ; so when she could stand their 
discussion no longer she turned to Binoy and said . “ Come, 
Binoy Babu, let’s go inside.” And Binoy cvAild do no less to 
mark his appreciation of tlie special hivour thus sho\^n to him 
by Mistress J^aroda than meekly to follow her into the room. 

Baroda called to her daughters to follow them, while Satish, 
seeing the hopeh*ssncss of the discussion corning to an end, 
made his exit with his dog. 

BaroHi "rnt'd the r>T)]>ortunity to account by discoursing 
to Binoy on the accom})lishmenta of her daughters, and turning 
to Labonya said, ** Bring your album, dear, and show it to 
Binoy Babu, will you ? 

Labonva was so accustomed to showing this album to the 
latest visitor that she was always on the look-out for this 
request, and in fact had been feeling disappointed that the 
discussion should be jiroving so unending. 

On opening the album Binoy saw some English poems of 
Moore and Longfellow written in it. The capital letters and 
titles of the poems were done in ornamental characters, and 
the handwriting showed the greatest neatness and care His 
admiration was unaffected, for in those days it reflect* no 
small credit on a girl to be able to copy English poetry so ' ell. 

When she found Binoy duly overwhelmed, Mistre&s Baroda 
turned to her second dauglitor with tlie request, ” Lolita, 
darling, that recitation of yours— — ” 

But Lolita re])lied very firmly, “ No, mother, I really cannot. 
I don’t remember it very well,” and turned to look out of the 
window. 

Baroda explained to Binoy that she really remembered it 
perfectly well, but was so modest that she did not care to show 
off. She said that she had been like this from ehil ’hood, 
and in proof of her assertion she recounted one or two instances 
of her remarkable attainments. She added that she was so 
brave that even if she was hurt she would ^t cry, and stated 
that in these respects she much resembled her fatW. 
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Now it was Lila’s torn. At first when she was told to 
recite she began to giggle, but as soon as she started she 
was like a machine wound up, and in one breath she reeled 
of! “ Twinkle, twinkle, little star” without the least si^n of 
understanding its meaning. 

Knowing that the next item on the programme was a 
display of singing, Lolita went out of the room. 

The discussion outside had now reached its height. Haran 
had given up all attempts at argument and W'as indulging 
freely in the hottest of words, while Sucharita, ashamed and 
vexed at Harau’s lack of self-control, was taking Gora’s part : 
and this fact did not add to Haran’s peace of mind, or tend 
to console him. 

The evening sky became dark with heavy rain -clouds. 
Hawkers began to sell garlands of jasmine in the street with 
their |>eculiar cries. Fjre-llies twinkled out on the foliage of 
the trees by the roadside, and a deep shadow darkened the 
water of the neighbouring tank. 

Binoy now reapi)cured on the verandah to say good-bye, 
and Paresh Babu said to Gora : “ Come and see us whenever 
you like. Krishnadayal was like my own brother, and though 
our opinions diller now^adays, and we nMver sec or write to 
each, other, yet the friendships of boyhood’s days always 
remain part of our flesh and blood. I feel very clos#* to you 
because of my old relations with your father.” 

The tranquil and ailectionate voice (iJ, Paresh Baba acted 
like a charm in calming down the argumentative hc^at of 
Gora’s mind. There had not been much of reverence in CJura’s 
first salutation to the old man, but now at parting he bowed 
to him with real respect. Of iSucliarita he tof»k not the 
slightest notice, for to Lave shown by the least gesture that 
he was noticing her presence would to him have been the 
height of rudeness. Binoy, making a low obeisance to Paresh 
Babu, bowed slightly to Sudiarita m turn, and then, as if 
somewhat ashamed of what he had done, he hurried after 
Gora. 

To avoid the ceremony of leave-taking Haran had gone 
inside and was (urning over the leaves of a Brahmo hymn-book 
which lay on the table ; but the moment tl»e two gm^sts had 
gone he hastened back to the verandah, and said to Paresh 
Babu ; My dear sir, it’s hardly right to introilucc the girls 
to any and every one.” 

Sucharita felt so annoyed that she could no longer conceal 
her feelings, and exclaimed : ** If father had followed that 
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advice, thei^ we should have never become acquainted with 

you ! ” 

“ It’s all right if you confine yourself to people belonging 
to your own society,” explained Haran. 

Paresh Babii laughed. “ You want us to go back to the 
zenana system over again by restricting our expansion within 
our own community. But I myself think that girls ought to 
mix with people of all shades of opinion, otherwise they will 
simply remain narrow-minded. Why need we be so squeamish 
about it ? ” 

” I never said they should not mix with people of a variety 
of opinions,” rojilied Haran. ” But these follows don’t even 
know how to behave towards ladies.” 

” No, no ! ” expostulated Paresh. ** What you take for 
lack of manners is merely shyness —and unless they come into 
ladies’ society that will never be cured.” 


CHAPTER XI 

Hatian had beer specially anxious the other day to put Gora 
in his proper pl.ue and to rai.se the siandari of victory before 
Suchaiita's very eyes. At the beginning this had been 
Suchanta's hope also. But, as it turned out, exactly the 
opposite ha])pcned. On social and religious matters Sucharita 
could not agice with Oora, but regard for her own race and 
sympathy for her countrymen came raturally to her, and 
altlmugb she had never before di^cus.-ed th*' condition her 
country, yet, when she heard Oora thunder forth his })r 'st 
on hearing his own pt*ople abused, lier whole mind echoed a 
sympathetic assent. Never before had she heard any one 
speak with such force and firm faith about the mother- 
land. 

Then, when Haran had spitefully returned to the charge 
behind their backs, calling Bmoy and Gora ill-mannered boors» 
Sucharita in protest against such meanness was again drawn 
to take their side. 

Not that her feeling of revolt against Gora was altogether 
quelled. Even now his aggressively countrified drt ^ hurt 
iuT somewhat. She understood somehow that in this pro- 
testing orthodoxy theic was a spirit of aefiance, — that it had 
not the naturalness of real conviction, — t^ t it did not find 
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its full satiAfaction in his own faitb> — ^that in fact it»wa« asnumed 
in anger and arrogance in order to hurt others. 

That evening, in whatever she did when at her meal or 
while telling Lila stories, Sucharita was conscious of* some 
gnawing pain, deep down in her being, which kept on hurting 
her. A thorn can only be extracted if vou know where it is, 
and Sucharita sat alone on the verandah trying to locate the 
thorn which so galled her. She tried, in the cool of the dark- 
ness, to allay the uncalled-for fever of her heart, but all in 
vain. The undefined bunlen which she carried made her 
want to weep, but tears would not come. 

Nothing could be more absurd than to suppose that 
Sucharita should be so grievously exercised merely liecause 
some unknown young man had come with a defiantly pro- 
minent caste-mark on his brow, or because it had not been 
possible to defeat him in argument and humble his pride to 
the dust. She dismissed this exjdanation from her mind as 
altogether impossible. Then she blushed with shame as the 
real reason at length dawned on her. For two or three hours 
she had been sitting face to face with this young man, and had 
even now and again taken his part in the argument, and yet 
he had not taken any notice of her, nor, when he said good-bye, 
did he seem even aware of her presence. It became clear 
beyond doubt that it was this complete indifference to her 
that hurt her so deeply. Binoy had also shown the awkward- 
ness which is natural to those not accustoqi/»d to ladies* society, 
but this awkwardness of his had merely been a modest, shrink- 
ing diffidence, of which Gora had not a trace. 

Why was it so impossible for Sucharita to bear this hard 
indifference of Qora*s, or to dismiss it from her mind with 
contempt 1 She felt ready to die at the remembrance that, 
even in face of such neglect, she had not had the self-control 
to refrain from thrusting herself into the discussion. Once, 
indeed, when she had shown heat at the unfairness of one of 
Haran’s arguments, Gora had looked up at her. In his glance 
there was clearly no sign of shyness, but what there was in it 
did not seem so clear. Did he think her to be forward, or 
wanting to show off, — ^thus to be joining uninvited in an 
argument between men ? What did it matter what he 
thought 1 Nothing at all, and yet Sucharita could not help 
feeling pained. She strove hard to forget all about it, to 
wipe it from her memory, but she could not. Then she felt 
an?ry with Oora, and tried to feel a withering contempt for 
him as an arrogant, superstitious youth; but still she felt 
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humb1r3(l as she recalled the unflinching gaze of that immense 
man with a voice like thunder, and she was quite unable to 
miiintaiii the} dif^niry of her own attitude. 

TlfUs torn bofwcen her own conflicting feelings, Sucharita 
sat alone till far into the night. The lights were out and 
every one had retired. She heard the front door being shut, 
and by this she knew that the servants bad finished their 
work and were preparing for bed. 

At this moment Lolita came out in her night-dress and, 
without saying anything, went and stood by the l»dliistrade. 
Sucharita smiled to herself, for she realised that Lolita was 
vexed with her, as she had promised to slet^> with her that 
night and had entirely forgotten about it. But merely to 
acknowledge the forgetfulness would not have been any good 
for appeasing Lolita, — being able to forget her was the real 
fault. And Lolita was not the sort of girl to remind any one 
of a promise. She had determined to keep still in bed, without 
a sign > ng hurt, but as time passed tlie keenness of her 
disappointment increased until, aiile to bear it no longer, she 
had left her bed, just to show quietly that she was still awake. 

Sucharita left her chair and, going slowly up to Lolita, 
embraced her, saying: (j‘ Lolita dear, don’t be angry with 
me.” 


" But Lolita moved away, murmuring : “ Angry ? 'V7hy 
flhould I .hujiQgrv ? Pray keep your seat.” 

“ Como, dear, let’s go to Bed,** pleaded Sucharita, taking 
bold her hand. 

But Lolita remained where she was without answering, 
till at last Suehanta dragged her along to their bedroom 

Then, at last, J^iolita asked in a choked voice : “ Wh re 
you so late { Don't you know” it is eleven o’clock ? I i .v^e 
heard all the hours strike and now you’ll be too sleepy for 
a chat.” 

*Cl am so sorry, dear,” said Sucharita, drawing her closer 
tgLhc^^ 

The fault having been acknowledged, Lolita’s anger evapor 
ated, and she w”as mollified at once. 

” Of whom were you thinking sitting alone all this tLne, 
Didi ? Was it of Panu Babu ? ” she asked. 


“ Oh, get away ! ” cnod Sucharita with a gesture of reproof. 
Lolita could not bear Panu Babu. In fact she would dot 
even chaff Sucharita about him as her otlier sisters did. this, 
very idea that Haran wished to marry £ .'harita infuriated 
her. 
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After a few momenta of ailenoe Lolita started again c 
** What a nice man Binoy Babu is, isn’t he, Didi ? ” And it 
could not be said that in this question there was no attempt 
to test what was in Sucharita’s mind. 

“ Yes, dear, Binoy Babu seems quite a nice sort of person,” 
was the reply. 

This, however, was not at all in tune with what Lolita had 
been expecting, so she went on : “ But whatever you say, 
Didi, that Gourmohan Babu is altogether insullcrable. What 
a nasty complexion, and what hard features I And such an 
awful prig I How did he strike you ? ” 

“ He is far tdo orthodox for my taste,” replied Sucharita. 

” No f No ! It’s not that,” exclaimed Lolita. ” Why, 
uncle is very orthodox too— but that is so different — I — I 
can’t quite explain what I mean.” 

“ Yes, quite different indeed! ” laughed Sucharita, and, as 
she recalled Gora’s liigh white brow with the castc-niark on it, 
her anger against him flamed up over again, for was it not 
thus that Gora had announced to them all in big letters: 
“From you am I different”? Nothing less than levelling 
this immense pride of aloofness to the dust could have soothed 
her sense of outrage. 

Gradually they stopped talking and fell asleep. When it 
was t wo o’clock, Sucharita woke uj) and heard the rfmij^»5tiririg 
jown^ to rrcnls." TOc, la mp in the corner pLiho room bail 
gone out, and every now aniTfheh the Tight TTTug flasholTfTirough 
tneTr~ mosquito-net. In the stillness and gloom of night, with 
the sound of the ceaseless rain in her ears, Sucharita felt heavy 
of heart. She tossed from side to side in her effort to sleej), 
and looked with envy at the face of Lolita, who was in deep 
slumber — but sleep refused to come. 

In her vexation she left the bed and went to the door. 
Opening it, she stood looking out on the roof with the ram 
spraying in on her with every gust of wind. All the ii^ijl^its 
of that e vening c ftrnfi her mind one by one! Thy pjcJTfru 

oflJora’s face, all aglow' with exWtemeirt AncT lighted by the 
rays of the setting sun, flashed out, and all tiie arguments 
which she had heard, but forgotten, now came back to her 
together with the sound of his deej), strong voice. 

His words rang again in her cars : ” Those wliom you call 
illiterate are those to wdiose party I belong. ^What ^ou call 
superstition, that is my faith 1 8o long as you *3o not love 
your country and take your stand beside your own peojJo, I 
wiU not allow one word of^ abuse of the motherland from 
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you/'-VTo which Haran had replied : ** How can snoh an 
attitude malce for the country’s reform ? ” Whereupon Gora 
had roared out : “ Reform ? That can wait a while yet. 
Morew important than reforms are love and respect. Reform 
will come of itself from within, after we are a united people. 
You would break up the country into a hundred bits by your 
policy of separateness. Be.cause, forsooth, our country is full 
of superstitions, you, the non-superstitious, must keep superior 
and aloof ! What I say is, — may it be my greatest desire 
never to keep apart from the rest, even by becoming superior I 
When at last we arc really one, then whieh of our orthodox 
practices shall remain and which be abolisl^ed, the country, 
and He who is the God of our country, shall decide.” 

Haran had retorted: ‘ The country is full of just such 
practices and customs as do not allow it to become united.” 
To which Gora answered : “ If you b<‘lieve that you must 
first root up all evil practices and customs before our country 
can become one, then, every time you have to cross ^he ocean, 
you would have to begin b} seoojhng out the water. Put 
nway all your pride and contempt, and in true humility 
become inwardly one with all, and then shall your lo\e over- 
come a thousand defects and evils. In every society there 
arc faults and wi aknesses, but so long as the p<‘(;j)le are united 
to one an<)ther by the bunds of love, they am able to neutralise 
all the poison. The cause of rottiMuiess is always present in 
the air, but so long as you are alivt* it (annot work, — only 
dead things decay. Let me t*‘ll you th.it we are not going 
to submit to outside aUem])ts to reform us, whetlier it be from 
you or from foreign inissionarie.>>.” 

” Why not ? *’ Haran had a.^keil, and Gora had ^ , 'h^d : 
** There is a good reason. We can tak<‘ correction fn>i. )ur 
parents, but wlien the police come to do it there is inoie of 
insult than of improvement in the proec.'^s, ami we only lower 
our manhood if w'e sulTer it. First lu knowledgc* klii>hip with 
us, then come to reform us, else even good a ivice from you 
will but harm us.” 

Ill this way Sucharita recalled Gora’s words in every detail, 
and, as she did so, her heart ached more and more. Tired out 
at last, she went back to bed and, pres'^inir Ikt eyes wdrii her 
hands, tried to thrust nway these ihouiihrs from her mind and 
go of! to sleep; but her face and ears burned, and * brain 
fieothed with the rival ideas which struggled within it. 
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CHAPTER XII 

When Binoy bad left Parosh Babu’s house and was ip the 
street, he said : ** You might walk a bttlc more slowly, Gora, 
old chap, — your legs are longer than mine, and if you don’t 
moderate your pace a little I shall get out of breath trying to 
keep up with you.” 

1 want to walk by myself to-niirlit,” answered Gora 
gruffly ; “ I have got a lot of things to think over.” And he 
went off rapidly at his usual rate. 

Binoy felt dejply hurt. By revolting against GOra he had 
to-day broken Ins usual rule, and he would have felt relieved 
if Gora bad scolded him. A storm w'ould have cleared tho 
sultry air which hung over the sky of their lifelong friendship, 
and he could have breathed freely again. 

Binoy could not feel that Gora was to blame for leaving 
him in a temper; but this was the first time, in all their long 
friendship, that there had been any real disagreement between 
them, and Binoy had a heavy heart as he walked through tho 
dismal rainy night with the dark thunder-clouds rumbling at 
intervals, lit seemed as if b is li fe bad s uddenl y left its beatoa 
track and started _off_m a new dirt^on. ^[nTlTe darkness 
Goral^ad gone one way aniTEe another. ” 

Next morning, on getting up, his mind was easier. Ho 
felt that in the night he iiad worked himself up into uncalled- 
for torment of mind, and now, in the morwiig, he did not feel 
that his friendship for Gora and his acquaintanceship with 
Paresh Babu were so very incompatible. Jle even smiled at 
the ideli of having made so much of the affair, and at tl]» 
misery he had felt the niglit before. 

So, throwing his shawl ^ over his shoulders, he went off 
at a good round pace to Gora’s house. Guru was seated 
downstairs, reading. He had caught sight of Binoy in tho 
street, but to-day Binoy ’s arrival did not make him take his 
eyes off the paper. Binoy, without saying a word, took away 
the newspaper from Gora’s hands. 

“ I think you’ve made some mistake,” observed Gora 
coldly, “ I am Gourmohan — a superstitious Hindu.” 

“ The mistake is perhaps yours,” replied Binoy. ” I am 
Binoy-bhusan, that same Gourmohan’s superstitious friend.” 

^ A dhiUi for the lower part and a tunic for the upper, is the usual 
B^gali oastumo at home ; over this is added a soaif or a shawl when 
goinv out. 
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'‘UBut Gour mohan is such an incorrigible fellow t hat he 
nev er apoTo^s fis lor hi8 superstitio n to any one at all? 

Binoy too iillte that. But he docs not try to fefce his 
supei^titions down others* throats/’ 

lIixJcss Uian no time* the twci friends we re in the middle of 
a hot discuss ion, and t_he_ neighbours t^^ecdily b(‘came aware 
tTiaT Gora' and Binoy Imd miji^ 

“ What need was llierc for 3W)u that day to deny that you 
visited at Paresh Babu’s ? ” Gora asked at length. 

“ There’s no question of need at all,” smiled Binoy. ** I 
denied it simply because I had not visited there. Yesterday 
was the first time that I filtered their house. 

“ It strikes me you know the way to enter all rjght, but 
I doubt if you will find the way out so easily ! ” sneered Gora. 

“ That may be so,” said Binoy. “ Perhaps I was born 
that way. 1 don’t find it easy to leave any one for whom I 
have love or respect. You yourself have had proof of this 
nature of mine.” 

“ Sc ,>« ur going j there will continue indefinitely from 
now onwards i ” 

Why should I be the only one to come and go ? You also 
have the power of movement : you are not a nailed-down 
fixture, are you ^ ” 

“ I may go. but I return,” said Gora; “ but in the signs I 
observed in you, there was no suggestion of returning. How 
did you like your tea ? ” 

“ It tasted rather bitter.” 

“Why then ” 

“ To have refused it would have been still more bitt-er.” 

“ Is good manners, then, all that is needed to pr' ’ rve 
Bociety ? ” asked Gora. 

“Not always. But look here, Gora, when social con\en- 
tions conflict with the dictates of the heart ” 

Gora in liis impatience would not let Binoy finish. * Heart 
indeed ! ” he roared out. “It is because soriety is so in- 
significant for you that at every turn you can find your heart 
in conflict with it. If only you could have realised how deep 
the pain of a blow against society goes, you would be ashamed 
to be sentimentalising over that heart of yours. It rends 
your heart to give the least bic of offence to Paresh Babu’s 
daughters : it breaks mine to see how easily you can h\*t the 
whole of society on such a slight pretext ! ” 

“ But really, Gora,” expostulated Binoy, “ if it is a blow 
to society for some one to drink a cup of tei then all 1 can aay 
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ia that such blows are good for the country. Ji we try tp 
protect the country from this kind of things we shall only 
make it weak and eficminate.’* 

“ My dear sir/* replied Gora, ** I know every one ofr these 
stock arguments — don’t take me for an absolute fool. But 
all this does not arise in the present circumstances. ^Whe n ^ 
sick child does not want to take its mcdicinOj the niother, 
tfiougb quite wcTC prinks some to conso ]oHHe child 

the idfia that bo tk a re in the same That is not 

a question oF medical treatment, l5ut of personal love, and if 
that love is lacking, however reasonable the mothers actions 
may be, the relation of mother and child is hurt, and with it 
is lost tlv& desired effect. 1 do not quarrel with the tea-cnj) — 
it is the breaking of the relations with our country which 
hurts me. Far easier is it to refuse the tea, — even to give 
offence to Paresh Babu’s daughters ! In the present state of 
our country, to become one in spirit with all is our chief 
task. When once vre have accomplished that, the question 
of whether we should drink tea or not will be settled in two 
words.*' 

'* Then I see it will be long enough before I drink my 
second cup of tea 1 ** observed Binoy. 

“ No, there’s no reason why it should be so very long,” 
replied Gora. ** But, Binoy, why <lo you insist on holding 
on to me 1 The time h come for you to give me up along 
with the other things in Hindu .society which are disjdt‘asing 
to you. Otherwise Paresh Bubu's daughTT-rs will feel hurt ! ” 

At this moment Abinash entered the room. He wa.s a 
disciple of Gora’s, and whatever he heard from Gora's lips 
his mind made petty and his language ma<lo vulgar, as he 
went on publishing it broadcast. As it ha[>iK*iied, however, 
those who were unable to understand Gora felt that they 
understood Abinash perfectlyf.and praised his words accord- 
ingly. Abinash was especially jealous of Binoy, and when- 
ever he got the chance be would try conclusions with him with 
the most foolish arguments. Binoy had no patience with his 
stupidity and would cut him short ; whereupon (tora, taking 
up the argument, would himself enter the arena ; while 
Abinash would plume himself tliat it was his ideas which Gora 
was expounding. 

Feeling that the arrival of Abinash on the scene effectually 
spoilt for the time all chance of his becoming reconciled to 
Gora, Binoy went upstairs to where Anandarnoyi was seated 
outside her store-room, cutting up vegetables for the kitchen. 
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^\IJiazfl^heen hearing your voice for some time,” said 
Ananoamoyi. “ Why so early ? Did you take your break- 

had been any dtlier day, Binoy would have said : 
** No, I did not — and would there and then have sat down 
and bad a good time, doing justice to Anandamoyi’s hospitality. 
But to-day he replied : “ Thanks, mother, I had my breakfast 
before starting.” 

To-day he did not want to give Cora further occasion for 
offence, — he knew he had not yet been fully forgiven, and the 
feeling that he was still being kept sonie\\hat at a distance 
was inwardly ojiprossing him. 

Taking a knife out of liH pocket hp D au uuwll anti l>egan t-o 
help iGiandamoyrito peel potatoes.) After a quarter of an 
houf he Went downstairs aifain, and finding tliat (Trora and 
Abinash had gone out together, he^ remained fitting silently 
in Gora's room^iorj^ ^ the paper an~^ 

abseliFI^ hmecd over the advertisement columns? At length 
he^Kea\ ed a Jeep sigh anTI left tlje housF.“ " " ^ ** 

^Tifter^his miaday meal “Ee began to feel restless to 

«ee Gora. He ha<i never had any hesitation ip humbling 
himself to his friend, but o\en if hi* had no pride of his own 
to stand in the way, the diirnitv' of his fiiemhhip had its 
<*laims. It is tiue he felt that Ins bingle-hearted loyalty to 
Gora had suffered because of Ins allowing room for intimacy 
with Paresh Bahu, and for that he was preparofl for Gora s 
sneers and upbraidings, but to be cast oil in tins way \sa3 more 
than he could liavc imagined possible. After going a short 
distance from his hoiLsc, Bmoy retraced his ttepb , — he dared 
not venture up to Gora’s house again, lest Ll^ friendship >uld 
again be subject to insult. 


CHAPTER XIII 

After several days had jpassf^l m thk way^ Bi noy one 
noon sat down after Ins iniddav meal, pen in hand, ^ite 
ja^ tter to GTora ." l^iilfnTg his uTt or laBc'oTpTOgfess^db^” €b 
thebluntness of his p< he .spent a long time mondinr it with 
a knife, with the utmost care. While he was thu.5 agaged, 
Binoy heard his name called out down below. Throwing 
the pen on the table, he ran quickly down '^airs crying, “ Coma 
up, Mohim Dada.^’ 
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MohimiJAmejipjatlkirs and made himself a oomi ortabl e aeat 
on Sla y’s bi? d. Alter "TTe tad finislio(r"^cniTinising ^to 
furmturc of the room at some length, he said: “Look here, 
Binoy, it’s not that I don't know your address— nor that I 
have no desire to inquire after your welfare, but the fact is, 
with you model young men of the present, generation there's 
no chance of getting pan or a smoke in your rooms, so unless 

there is anything very special, I never “ Here he stojiped, 

seeing that Binoy was looking ilurned, but went on : " If you 
are thinking of going out to buy a hookah, 1 beg you to have 
pity on me. I can forgive you for not olTering me tobacco, 
but I would nev^r survivf* k new' hookah filled by the hand of 
a clurasj* novice.” Mohim took up a fan which was lying 
near by, and, after he had fanned himself aw’hile, he managed 
to come to his point : “ fact is, I havj; a reason for coming 
tp see you at the sacrifice of my Sunday afternoon’s nap. 1 
want yo u to do me a favour.” 

“^hat favour may tliat be ? ” asked Binoy. 

*' Promise first, and then I’ll toll yon,” replied Mohira. 

“ Of course, if it is anything I can do ” 

“ It is a thing you alone can do. You have onlv to say, yes.” 

“ Why are you so diffident to-day 1 ” asked Binoy. “ You 
know quite well that I am like one of the family— if I can help 
you in any way, of course T will.” 

Mohim produced a wrap of pan leaves from his pocket and, 
offering some to Binoy, stuffed the rest iaio his own mouth, 
and, as he chewed them, he said : “ You know' my daughter 
Sasi. She's not so bad-looking ; for she docs not take after 
her fattier in that respect. She is getting on in years, and I 
must be arranging for her marriage. I can't sleep of nighta 
tor t hinking that she might fall into thc'TialuLs of some good- 
£or-notIilng fellow,” / 

"" WThat makes you so anxious ? ” said Binoy comfortingly. 
“ There’s plenty of time for her marriage yet.” 

” If you had a daughter of your own you w'ould understand 
my anxiety,” replied Mohim, sighing. “ As the years pass, 
up goes her age of itself, but a bridegroom does not (’ome of 
himself. So as the time flies I am getting into an awful state 
of mind. If, however, you can give me some hope, then of 
course 1 don’t mind waiting for a time.” 

Binoy was in a quandary. “ I am afraid I don't know 
many likely ^ople,” he muttered. “ In fact, you may say I 
pra.v'tically don't know anybody at all in Calcutta, outside 
your family-- still, I will look around.’* 
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** You k^ow Sasi, at all events, — ^what kind of a girl she is, 
and all that ? said Mohim. 

“ Of course I do ! laughed Binoy. “ Why, IVe known 
her eincf she was a tiny tot — she’s a fine girl.” 

“ need not look very fa^ my buy. I offer he r 

to yon ! ” With which Mohim beamed triumphantly. 

“ What ! ” cried Binoy, now" thoroughly alarmed. 

'*1 beg your pardon if 1 have put my foot in it,” said 
Mohim. ” Of cour.se your family i.s better than ours, but 
surely, with one of your modern education, that need not 
stand in the w"ay ? ” 

“ No, no ! ” exclaimed Binoy. ‘ “ It is n^t a question of 

family, —but just think of her tender age ” 

“ What do you mean i ” protested Mohim. “ Sasi is quite 
old enough ! The girls of Hindu homes are not mrm-saJabs — 
it wouhl never do to fly in the face of our own customs.” 

Mohim was not a man to let his victim off so easily, and in 
liia clu1r!i « Binoy felt he hardly knew what to do. At last 
he said : ‘\\Vell, let’s have a hule^time to tliink it over. ” i 
“ Take j^iir Hnle3y aU Tineans. You need not think 
came to jSLx the happy day straight off.” 

I have iny people to consult ” b»gan Binoy again. 

Of course, of course,” broke m Mohim. “ They certainly 
must be consulted. |So long as your uncle is alive, we could 
not think of doing anything against his wishes.’^ And taking 
some more pan from his pocket he w'ent away, appearing to 
regard the matter as settled. 

(^me time ago Anandamoyi had thrown^ p ut a sug gestion 
as to t he possibiUiX-^Bmoy macxying^Sasi^ jfut -Bino* had. 
not Jpa^ an y heed to it. To-day also Ibc match di- lOt 
appear to lilm any the niore suitable, but nevertheles- he 
allotted the idea a place in his mind. If the marriage took 
place, thought he to liirnsi^lf, then he would really becc.ne one 
of Gora's family, not to be so easily cast off. He had always 
considered as laughable the English custom of regarding 
marriage as an affair of the heart, and so to him there was 
nothing impossible in the idea of his union with Sasi. In fact, 
he felt a special pleasure for the moment, because this proposal 
of Mohim ’a would give him an excuse for seeking Gora’s 
advice. (He ha lf hoped that his friegd would e ven pre^s him 
to accept it, Tor he was sure that, li he didn’t agree too readily, 
Mohim would ask Gora to intercede. 

These thoughts gradually drove away "Binoy’s depression, 
and, in his eagerness to see Gora at once, he started out 
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towards his house. He had not gone far when ho Aeard Satiah 
calling t o Jiini jLom be hind. 

Hereturned toms lodgings with the boy, who produced 
from hia pocket something tied up in his handkerchief. “ Suess 
what's in here ! said Satish. 

Binoy named ail kinds of impossible things such as A 
skull/* “ A puppy,” but only succeeded in winning Satish *» 
disapproval. 

At last, opening the bundle, Satish displayed some black- 
looking fruits and asked : “ Can you tell xnc what these 
are ? ** 

Binoy ventured a few random gues.ses. and when he had 
given it up, Satish explained that an aunt who liv(‘d in Rangoon 
had sent a parcel of these fruits for the family, and his mother 
had sent a few to Binoy Babu as a present. 

Burmese niangosteens were not often seen in (^JalcutU in 
those days, so Binoy shook them and pinclied them and then 
asked : “ How on earth i.s one to eat this fruit, Satish Babu ? ** 

Satish, laughing at Binoy*8 ignorance, said : “ See here, 
you must not try and bite them— you must cut them with a 
knife and then eat the inside/' 

Satish, only a short \^hile before, had caused great amu.->e- 
ment to his relatives with his fruitless attempts to bite into 
one of them ; he was now able to forget his own discomfiture 
by laughing at Binoy. 

(After these two friends of u nequa l a gej:» a d Jo ked togetlu'r 
Jpr a i n tleT S atiaR^iJ : "^inoy Babu, iiipther ^ays that if 
YOU have time you must come home with me. To-day is 
l2a*s birthday.**^ 

“ I’m sorry I snan’t have time to-day,” said Binoy. ** I 
going somewhere el.s<'.” 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked Satish. 

“ To my friend’s house.” 

“ What, that friend of yours ? ” 

Yes.” 

Satish could not understand the logic which prevented 
Binoy from going to their house, but compelled him to go to 
another friend — and that too a friend whom he. for bis part, 
could not bear. Satish disliked the very idea of Binoy s 
wanting to see such a friend, who looked even xnorei scvito 
than his head master, and from whom any appreciation of las 
Vonderful musical box seemed quite out of the question. So 
he nsisted : “ No, Binoy Babu, you must come home with 
me. * 
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It did not take long before Binoy had to capitulate. For 
all the conflict of his inclinations, for all the objections which 
occurred to his mind, he at last took his captor’s hand and 
started towards No. 78. It was impossible for Binoy not 
to feel pleased at being specially chosen to share the rare 
fruits from Burma, or to ignore the overture of intimacy which 
this implied. 

When Binoy was approaching Paresh Babu’s house he saw 
Ilaran coming out with several other unknown people who 
had been invited to Lila's birthday Meas L. Haran Babi^, 
however, went off without appearing to notice him. 

As he entered the house Binoy heard the sound of laughter 
and scampering. Sudhir had stolen the key of tlm drawer 
where Jjabonya kept her album hidden. Amongst the poems 
selected by this youthful aspirant for literary fame were some 
which w’dild have been tit subject for jest, and Sudhir was 
threatening to read thc.'ae out before the asfjernbled company. 
It was i’'#' struggh^ between the two side.s was at its 

height that Binoy appeared on the battle-field. On his 
arrival Labonya s party vain.-shed in the twinkling of an eye, 
and JSatish ran after tliem to .sliar*^ in the fun. Presently 
Sucharita eatne into the room and said : ““ Moth er a sks y ou 
to wait a little, ^lie will h<* here directly. PatheT Hias gop g 
to call on Anatk Babu, and w’lll not la te c oming back 
eithe r.”^ 

With the idea of putting Binoy more at ease Sucharita 
began to talk to linn about Gora. She said with a laugh : 
“ 1 imagine he'll never enter our house airain ! ” 

“ What makes you think so i " asked Binoy. 

“ He certainly was shocked to see u.s gms appear ii he 
presence of men,” explained Sucharita. “ I don’t suppose ne 
has any respect exeejit for women w ho give themselves entirely 
to domestic duties.” 

Binoy found it difficult to answer this remark. He would 
have been only too pleased to be able to contradict it, but 
how could he say wdiat he knew was untrue t So he merely 
said : “ Gora’s opinion is, I think, that unless girls give their 
whole mind to housework they are wanting in their loyalty 
to their duty.” 

To this Sucharita readied : “ Then \vould not it be better 
for men and women to have a complete division ot duties ? 
If you allow men into the house, their duty to the world 
outside may likewise suffer ! Are you also ' the same opinion 
as your friend ^ ” 
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About the social code for women Binoj had up till this 
time agreed with Gora, and had even written articles about 
it in the papers. But he could hardly bring himself to admit 
such opimona now. “ Don’t you think/’ he said, “ that? in all 
such matters we are really the slaves of convention ? We 
are first of all shocked to see women outside their homes 
because we are not accustomed to it, and then wc try to justify 
our feelings by making it out to be unseemly or improper. 
Tradition is really at the bottom, the arguments arc only an 
excuse.” 

Sucharita, with little questions and suggestions, kept the 
conversation to*the subject of Gora, and Binoy said whatever 
he had 13D say about his friend with a s incere elo(pienc (?. He 
had never before arranged his illustrations^ana arguments so 
well. It is doubtful, indeed, whether even Gora himself could 
have expounded his own principles so clearly and so brilliantly. 
Stimulated by his own unexpected clevt'rness and power of 
expression, Binoy felt a joyous exhilaration which made his 
face radiant. He said : “ Our scriptures say ; Know thysilj 
— ^for knowledge is liberation. I cau tell you that my friend 
Gora is India’s self-knowledge incarnate. I can never think 
of him as an ordinary man. While the minds of all the rest 
of us are scattered in ‘different directions by every trifiiiig 
attraction, or by the temptation of novelty, he is the one man 
who 8tand.i firm amidst all distractions^^utte^ing in a voice 
of thunder the mantram : Know thyself y 

Th^ talk would have gone on indefinitely, for Sucharita was 
listening eagerly, but suddenly there came from the adjoining 
room the sound of Satish’s shrill voice reciting — 

Tell me not, in mournful numlx^ni, 

** Life iii but an empty ” 

Poor Satish never got the chance of displaying his attain- 
ments before visitors. Guests were often made hot and un- 
comfortable by being made to listen to Lila’s recitations of 
English poetry, but Baroda never called upon Satish, although 
in everything there was a keen rivalry between the two. 
Satish’s greatest joy in life was to humble Lila’s jjride, if he 
could find any way to do so. The day before IJla had been 
puttc the test before Binoy, but then Satish had no opportunity 
of proving his superiority without being invited. He would 
only have been snubbed if he had tried. So to-day he began 
to recite in the adjoining room as if doing it for himself^ at 
which Sucharita could not restrain her laughter. 
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At that momont Lila rushed into the room, her hair swinging 
lin braids, and, running up t^ Suchanta, whisp ered something, 
in hej car . 

Meanwhile tho clock struck ^iour. Binoy had determined, 
•on his way to Parosh Babu’s house, that he would leave it 
early and go to see Gora. And the more he had talked about 
his friend, the more eager he had become to meet him. Thus 
reminded of the hour, he got up hurriedly from his chair. 

“ Must you be going so soon ? ’’ exclaimjed Suchanta. 
“ Mother is preparing tea for you. Won’t it do if you go a 
little later ? ” 

To Binoy this was not a question, but a command, so he 
sat down again at once. Labonya in a fine silk dress now 
•<*ame in and announced tliat tea was ready, and her mother 
wanted them to eome up on to the terrace. 

While Binoy took his tea Mistress Barcda entertained him 
with the 'complete biograjihy of each of her children. Lolita 
took Suchanta aw'ay wnih hei out of the room, ami there was 
only Labonya left, sitting with her head bent over her knitting. 
Somebody liad once coinpli nented her on the play of her 
tlelicatc fingers when she knitted, and ever since she bad 
made a habit of starting thn work without any special reason, 
wdienever there were vi^'-itors present. 

Paresh Babu came in ]ust as evening fell, and as it was 
Sunday he proposed that they should go to the Brahmo Samaj 
service. Mistre.'^s Baroda turned to Binoy and said that, if 
lie had no objection, they would be glad of his company. 
After this Binoy could not see his way to make any objection. 

They tbvKhui themselves between tw’o s^liarries ami off 
for the Samaj. When the service w'as over and they ere 
just preparing to get into the cabs, Siicharita with a jUtle 
htait e.xrlaimcd : “ Why, tliere troes Gourmohan Babu! ” 

There was not a doubt that Gora had seen the party, but 
l.e had hurried aw^ay as if he liad not noticed them. Binoy 
was ashamed at liis friend's rudeness, but he understood at 
once the reason of this precipitate retreat. Gora had caught 
.sight of him in that company. The happiness which had lit 
up his mind all this time was suddenly extinguished. Sucharita 
immediately read Binoy’s thoughts and divined the cause of 
them, and because Gora could judge a friend lik*' P\ioy so 
unfairly, all the more because of his unjust prejudice against 
Brahmos, her indignation against him once more gain^ the 
unastery. She longed more than ever foi ^ ora’s discomfiture^ 
too matter by w'hat means* 
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CHAPTER XIV 

When Qoia sat down to his midday meal, Anandamoyi' tried? 
to introduce the subj('ct that was uppermost in her thou^dits. 

Binoy came hero this morning/' she said by way of aih 
opening. “ Did you not see him ? ** 

Without looking up from his food, Gora answered shortly r 

Yes, I did.’* 

“ I asked him to stay,” returned Anandamoyi after a long 
silence, “ but he went off in an absent-minded sort of way.” 

Gora made no reply, and Anandamoyi went on : ” Gora> 
there’s so*niething on his mind, Tm sure. IVc never seen Jiim* 
like this before. 1 don't like it at all.” 

Gora went on eating without a word. Anandamoyi was a 
little afraid of Gora just because she loved him so dcvirly, so 
she was generally reluctant to press him on any matter wlien 
he himself did not open his mind to her. On any otlier 
occasion she would have let the subject drop, but to-day she 
was so anxious about Binoy that she went on : ” Look here, 
Gora, don't be annoyed if 1 speak plainly, ^ od ha s created, 
many kinds of men, but lie does not inten d mcun ' all t ^trej d' 
t fEeliame you as his own life," tliat Is wTT^ 

he ^11 put up’ with anything from you — but nothing good 
can come of your trying to ^ .rcc him to your way of thinking.” 

” Mother, bring me some more milk, will you ? ” was Gora’& 
only reply. 

Here the conversation ended. After her own meal w'as 
over, Anandamoyi sat thoughtfully sewing on her bed, while 
Lachmi, having vainly tried to draw her into a distussion 
about the special wickedness of one of the servants, lay down, 
to have her nap on the floor. 

Gora spent a long time over finishing his correspondence. 
Binoy had seen quite plainly in the morning how' angry he 
was, and it was unthinkable to Gora that be would not come- 
to make it up. So in all that he was doing he kept listening 
for Binoy’s footsteps. But the day wore on and yet Binoy 
did not come. 

Gora had just made up his mind to stop writing w^hen 
Mohim enter^ the room. He dropped into a cliair, ami 
plunged ri^ht into the subject by asking : What have yott 
been thinking about Sasi’s marriage ? ” 

As Goia hM never given a single thought to the questiom 
be could not but maintain a guilty silence. 
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Mohim tBen tried to bring Gora to a due sense of his duties 
as uncle by expatiating on the high price of bridegrooms in 
the ^^larriage market, and the difficulty of furnishing the 
requisite dowry in the present circumstances of the family. 
And, havjrig duly cornered Gora into the confession that he 
could see no way out of the difficulty, Mohim relieved him 
of the problem by suggesting Binoy as a solution. There was 
no need for Mohim to take such a roundabout way, but, 
whatever he might say to Gora's face, in his heart of hearts 
Mohim was a little afraid of him. 

^ora had never even dreamt that Bincy’s name could 
come up in such a connection, especially as they had both 
decided to remain unmarried in order to devote flieir love 
to tlie service of their country. So he simply said : “ But 
will Binoy agree to marry at all ? 

“ Is this the kind of Hindu you4re ? *’ broke out Mohim. 
“ For all your caste-marks and tik in, your Emrlish education 
has got right into your bones. Surely you know that the 
Bcriptuivrt ti'ji ln marri -gc as the duty of every son of a 
Brahmin ! 

Mohim neither ignored the traditional customs like modern 
3 mung men, nor did he particularly alleet the scrijitures. He 
thought it absurd to make a show of eating at hotels ; nor did 
he think it nec(.ssarv for ])lam, sober lolk to be alw’ays quoting 
sacred texts, as Gora loved to do. But his policy was “ In 
Rome do as the Komans do,' and so to Gora he did not neglect 
an api)eal to the scriptures. 

Had this proposal been made two days earlier, Gora would 
simply not have listened to it. To-day, however, it did not 
seem to him to be so entirely unw^orthy of regard, .b’ all 
events it gave him an immediate excuse for going to see B. v. 
So eventually he said : “ All right, I’ll find out what Bmoy 
thinks about it.” 

“You needn’t worry about finding that out/’ replied 
Mohim. “ He will think just as you tell him to think. If 
you put in a word in favour, it will be all right, so wc may 
take it as settled.” 

Gora went oil to Bmoy's lodgings the same evening and 
burst like a storm into his room, only to find it empty. He 
called the servant-boy and heard that Binoy had gone to 
No. 78. 

poisonous flood of antipathy against Paresh Babu, Bis 
famly, and the whole Brahmo B amaj filled Cora’s heart, and, 
bearing this overflowing revolt withth hiiL he rushed oS to 
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Paresh Ba bn*8 house . ) His intention wa g to epelik oat qu ite 
straight^ 80 as to make it too hot for that Brabmo housenoldr 


and not too comtortaple for^ ip oy eithe r. But on re aemng 
ihe honseli e found that all of them nad gone oat to t ho^veeS h^ 
s SrvicerD 

Fora moment he was in doubt as to whether Binoy had 
accompanied them — perhaps he might this very moment b«' 
at Gora’s house. Gora could hardly contain himself, and with 
his usual impetuosity he at once made for the Brahino Satnaj. 
As he reached the door he saw Binoy following Mistress Baroda 
into a cab. There was this shameless fellow, in full view of 
the open street, "seated in the company of a lot of strange girls ! 
The fool*! To have got so completely caught in the coils — 
so quickly too, and so easily ! Friendship, then, no longer 
had any charms. G ora went off like the win d, while Bm oy 
in the darkness of the carriage sat silently lod^ng out int o the 


Mistress Baroda, thinking that the sermon had moved him^ 
did not care to interrupt his meditations. 


CHAPTER XV 

Gora, on returning home that night, went straight up to the 
roof-terrace and there began to pace up and down. 

After a while Mohim came up panting. ‘‘ Since man has 
not been provided with wings,” he grumbled, “ on earth 
doea he build three-storied houses ? The heaven-dwelling 
gods will never tolerate these land animals trying to croe]) 
right up to the skies ! Did you go to see liiiioy \ ” 

Without ^ving a direct answer Gora said : ‘‘ Sasf s marriage 
with Binoy is impossible.” 

“ Why, doesn’t Binoy agree ? ** 

“ I don’t agree ! ” 

‘‘ What ! ” cried Mohim, raising his hands in dismay. 
‘*What new caprice have you on the brain now?— -may "l 
know why you won’t ? ” 

“ I have realised,” explained Gora, “ that it will be next to 
impossible to keep Binoy orthodox for long, so it won’t do to 
bring him into our family.’^' 

“ Well, I never ! ” ejaculated Mohim. “ Many a bigot 
bav^ 1 seen in my day, but this beats them all. You are going 
one better than even the Benares or Nadia pandits# They 
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^re satisfied^ when th^ see orthodoxy. You want orthodoxy 
warranted to last. You’ll be wanting to purify some one 
next, •because you dreamt he became a Christian ! ” 

Aker some more words had been exchanged, Mohim said : 
“ But I can’t hand the child over to the first uneducated boor 
I come across. Educated people are bound to miss some rule 
of scripture or other now and then — for that, you may wrangle 
with them, or even mock at them, but why punish my poor 
girl by forbidding them to marry ? What a fellow you are 
lor getting things wrong side up 1 ” 

When Mohim came back downstairs he went straight to 
Anandamoyi and said : “ Mother, do put tl^,e brake on your 
Cora ! ” 

“ Why, what’s he been doing ? ” asked Anandamoyf. 

Mohim explained : “I had practically settled tha t Binoy 
Bhould ma rry my Sas i, and, got G ora to agree to it toTT ; blit 
now^lie has suddenly* found out that Bmoy is not enough of 
a Hindu for him — it appears that his views do not square with 
the i.i 1 iw-giver^ in every particular ! So Gora has 
turned nasty — and you know what it means when he does 
that. Next to the law-givers, you arc the only one in the 
world for whose opinion Gora cares. If only you say the 
word, my daughter’s future is assured. It won’t be possible 
to find auothei such husband for her.” 

Mohim then gave a detailed account of the talk he had had 
wdth Gora. Anandamoyi was much upset, feeling more than 
ever that some difference was widening into a real gulf between 
Gora and Binoy. 

Going upstairs she found that Gora had stopped pacing 
the terrace, and was reading, seated on a chair in room 
\dth his f eet noon another . She drew up another chZ anH 
saf dow’n beside him, whereu])on Gora put his feet down and, 
sitting upright, looked he” in the face. 

” Gora, my darling,” began Anandamoyi. “ Listen to me, 
and don’t get into a quarrel wdth Binoy. To me you are like 
two brothers, and I can’t bear the thought of any difference 
between you.” 

“ If my friend wants to cut himself adrift,” said Gora, “ l*m 
not going to waste my time running after him.” 

“ My dear, I don’t know what the trouble between you is, 
but if you can bring yourself to believe that Binov v ants to 
cut the ties that bind him to you, where is the strength of your 
friendship ? ” 

•'Mother,” replied Gora, “you know ^ like to follow a 

c2 
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straight jpath. Jf anj one wante to keep aatcu^a the fenoe^ 
I’ll ask him to take away bis leg from my aide, and I don*t 
care whether he or I get hurt in the process.” 

** What after all has happened ? ” expostulated Ananda- 
moyi. ” He has been visiting at a Brahmo house — ^isn’t that 
the whole of his fault ? ” 

” That's a long story, mother.” 

” Let it be as long as it may, but I have one little word to 
put in. You plume yourself on your steadfastness — that you 
never give up what you once take hold of. Why then is your 
hold on Binoy so loose 1 Had your Abinash wanted to secede 
from the party, ,would you have let him go so easily ? Does 
the keepii^g of Binoy mean so little to you, just because he is 
such a*true friend ? ” 

Gora remained silent and thoughtful, for Anandaraoyi’s 
words had made his own mind clear to him. All this while 
he had been thinking he was sacrificing friendship to duty. 
He now saw that the exact opposite was the truth. He had 
been ready to inflict on Binoy love’s extreme penalty merely 
because the exactions of his friendship had not been submitted 
to. The strength of their friend.ship claimed to koe}> Binoy 
tied fast to his will, and Gora felt sore simply because that had 
not happened. 

As soon as Anandamoyi saw that her words had made an 
impression, she rose to go v.ilhout sapng any more. Gora, 
too, jumped off his chair and snatched his shawl from the 
rack. 

” Where are you off to ? ” asked Anandamoyi. 

” To Biqoy’s.” 

” Won’t you have your dinner first ? It’s ready.” 

” I’ll bring Binoy back with me and we’ll dine together.” 

Anandamoyi turned to go downstairs, but stopped as sin' 
heard footsteps coming up, saying : Here’s Binoy himself ! ” 
and a moment later Binoy appeared. 

Anandamoyi’s eyes filled w'lth tears as she saw him. ” I 
hope you haven’t dined yet, Binoy, my child ? ” she asked 
him affectionately. 

No, mother,” he replied. 

” Then you are to dine here.” 

Binoy looked towards Gora, and Gora said : “ Binoy, you 
will live long. I was just going to see you 1 ” 

Aifbndamoyi felt a load lifted from her mind as she hurried 
away, leaving the friends to themselves. 

When the two were seated, neither of them could muster 
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"the courage to begin on the subject uppennost in their 
flninds^ Gora led off with small talk. Do you know that 
fliew gymnastic instructor we have got for the boys of the 
iclub ^ ” he began. He is a splendid teacher I And thus 
'they went on till they were summoned downstairs for dinner. 

When they sat down to their meal Anandamoyi could see 
^rom their conversation that the veil between them had not 
yet been lifted. So when they had finished, she said : ‘‘ Binoy, 
'it's now so late that you must stay the night here. I’ll send a 
message to your lodgings.” 

Binoy cast an inquiring glance at Gora’s face and then he 
ij^aid : ” The Sanskrit adage tells us that h (4 who has dined 
should bear himself right royally — thertdore will Ijiot walk 
the streets this night, but rest me hero.” 

Q'he two then went up on to the roof, and rested on a ma t 
spread oiTthe o pen terrace. he sky was flooded wTtTPthe 
aututnn moonlight.^ T hin w^bjte clouds, like short spells of 
drowsiness, passed over the moon and then floated away. On 
•every .*p to thediorizon, stretched rows of roqfs^of aU 
.heights and sizes, mingling diere and there VJrh the tops of 
trees, like aiTunmcaning, unsub'*tantlal phantasy of light and 
■fihade.^ 

Cf^he clock of a neighbouring church struck eleve n. The 
hawTfors dif ices fi^ad sound of the 

tralBc grw faint. There was not a&igu of wakefulness in t^e 
lane nearUy” for 'Ilia occasional bark of a dog, or the 

t'ound of the neighbours’ horses kicking against the wooden 
floor cf their Htal)les. ) 

For a lung time neither of them spoke, till at last Binoy, 
hesitatingly at first, but gradually giving full vent w' his 
emotion, spoke out his mind. “ My heart is too full to C* am 
ilsolf, Gora,” he said. “ I know’ that you yourself arc not 
interested in the subject of my thoughts, but I cannot rest 
until I have told you all. I cannot judge whether the thing 
is good or evil, but this much 1 know for certain, — ^it is not to 
be trifled with. I have read a great deal about it, and up till 
now I imagined I knew all there was to be known, — just as 
■one may dream of the delights of swimming when looking on 
the picture of a lake ; but now that I am in the water, I don’t 
find it such an easy matter ! 

With this introdilction Binoy began to unfold to Cora, as 
Ijest he could, the wonderful experience which had come' into 
bis life. Nowadays, he averred, it seemed as if all his days 
And nights enveloped him completely — a* ^f the sky had ito 
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gap in it» bnt was filled with sweetness, like 
honey in the spri^ime* Ever^hing nowadayl name dose 
to him* touched him, had for him a new meaning. He had 
never known before that he loved the world so ^plyi^ that 
the sky was so wonderful, the light so marvellous, that even 
the stream of unknoym wayfarers along the streets could be 
so profoundly real ! He longed to do something for every one* 
he came across, — to dedicate his powers to the eternal service 
of the world, as did the sun. 

From the way Binoy spoke, one would hardly infer that hi 
had any particular person in mind. He seemed to have a 
delicacy about jnentioning any name — or even giving a hint 
that there was a name to mention. He almost felt guilty to 
be talking thus at all. It was a liberty, an insult, — but it was 
too tempting to be resisted on such a night, seated by the side 
of his friend, under the silent sky. 

What a wonderful face * How the glow of life delicately 
revealed itself in the tenderness of her forehead 1 What a 
glcdous intelligence, what inexpressible depths in her features ! 
Mow radiantly did her innermost thoughts blossom out in her 
eyes when she smiled ’ — how unutterably did they lurk beneath 
the shade of her eyelashes ! And those two hands of hers ’ 
They seemed to speak, so eager were they to express in beauty 
of service the tender devotion of her mind. Binoy felt his. 
life and youth to be fulfilled with this vision — great waves of 
]oy dashed against his breast as it repeatedly flooded his heart. 

What could be more wonderful than tOi^be privileged to 
experience what so many other people in thi.s world have to 
go through life without even seeing ? Could this be sonn 
madness ? Was it m|iny way wrong ? What if it were — it 
was too late to check it now. If the current should carry Inin 
to some shore, well and good ; but if it should float him ofl , 
or drown him, that could not be helped. The trouble was lit' 
did not even wish to be rescued — it seemed as if the true gOti) 
of all his life was thus to be swept away from all bond.s of 
tradition and habit. 

Gora listened on in silence. On many such moonlit nights, 
seated alone together amidst the stillness all around, the two 
friends had discussed all manner of things — ^literature, people, 
the welfare of society, how they two would spend their future- 
lives — but never anything so mtimate. Gora had never come 
face to face with such a true revelation, such a vivid expression 
of the inner truth of the human heart. He bad always looked 
down upon this kind of thing as rubbishy poetic outpouiinga 
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longer. Not only so^lbe^v ioleace of its outburst knocked at 
the dc mr of his mind too.- ^s rapture th nlled tlirougfa hjg. 
being *likfl nf lightning! ^or ail instant' tKe veil was* 

iHti^ oft an unsuspected region of his heart, and the magio 
of the autumn moonlight found entrance and irradiated that 
erstwhile obscure chamber. 

They were not aware, as they talked on, when the moon 
descended behind the roofs, and its place was taken by a faint 
hint of light in the east, like the smile on the face of a sleeping 
child. When at length the burden that lay on Binoy’s mind 
was lightened, he began to feel a little ashamed. After a 
pause he went on : “ This thing that has happened to me 
must seem very trivial in your eyes. Perhaps it makes you 
feel a contempt for me, — but what am I to do ? I have never 
kept anything back from you, and I’ve unburdened myself to 
you now, whether you understand me or rot.” 

Gora replied : “ Binoy, I can’t honestly say that I exactly 
understand this kind of thing, nor would you have understood 
it any better a few days ago. I can’t even deny that, amidst 
all the immensity of life, this side of it, for all its effusivenesa 
and passion, has struck me as utterly trivial. But perhaps it 
may not be really so— that much I am free to admit. It has 
seemed to me thin and unsubstantial because I have never 
experienced its power or its depths. But now I cannot 
dismiss as false wliat you have realised so tremendously. 
The fact of the matter is, that if the truths outside the held 
of one s own work did not appear of less moment, no man 
could have carried on with his duty. IJ^herefore God has not 
nift" by m aki n g all , gbjec ts eoTnlly cle^ cu hia 
visi on^ We must select for ourselves fhe^ deli on whici 7o 
Voiiliiiocus our attention, and forgo our greed for all the rest 
outside it, else we shall never find the truth at allj I cannot 
worship at the shrine where you have seen truths image, for 
if I did I should have to lose the inner truth of my own life. 
We must choose one course or the other.” 

“ I see I ” exclaimed Binoy. “ Either Binoy 's course, or 
Gora’s. I am out to fulfil myself — you to give yourself 
up.” 

Gora interrupted impatiently : “ Binoy, don’t try to be* 
epigrammatic! (I can qui te see that to-day you siu u face 
to face with a great truth, with wh ^cS the re can be no trifling. 
You have to give yourself entirelyUp^ it if you want 
realise any truth — ^there’s no other way of g Aing at it. It is* 
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the one dcs^e of my life that my truth may ooiqe before me 
■as vividly some day. So long, vou have been content with 
what you knew of love from books, ^also have only a book 
knowledge of the love of country.^ Now that you have 
■experienced the real thing, you realise how much more true it 
•is than the thing you read about. It claims nothing less than 
the whole of your universe ; there is no place where you can 
get away from it. When once my love of country becomes 
fio overwhelmingly self-evident, then also there will bo no 
escape for me, — it will draw out all my wealth and life, my 
blood, the very marrow of my bones ; my sky, my light, in 
fact my all. How wonderful, how beautiful, how cl(‘ar, how 
obvious tfiat true image of my country will be, — how fierce and 
^overpowering will be its pain, its joy, overpassing in a moment 
both life and death by its turbulent flood, — of this 1 caught 
glimpses as I listened to you speaking. C^'his experience that 
ha g c ome into your life has brought jwwjife to me ahcA 
Whether rehalleverTie able to understand what you ha\^ 
•felt I know not, but I seem to have been able to experience 
'through you some taste of what I have been yearning for 
imyself.*’ 

As he spoke Gora had left the mat and was walking up and 
down. The tinge of dawn in the east seemed like a spoken 
-message to him ; his very soul was moved, as if he hail heard 
the chanting of Vedic manias in some ancient forest retreat 
of India. For a moment he stood motionless, thrilling through 
-and through, while it seemed to him that tTirough tbe top of 
his brain a lotus-stem had pierced its way and unfolded into 
a radiant 'blossom, filling the skies above him with its expand- 
ing petals. His whole life, its consciousness, its power, seemed 
'to lose itself in the bliss of its supreme beauty. 

When Gora came to himself again, he said suddenly : 

Binoy, even this love of yours you will have to transcend" - 
I tell you it will not do to stop "there. One day I will show 
you how great and true is He who has call^^d me with ilis 
mighty power. To-day I am filled with a great joy — I know 
I will never give you up into any lesser hands.'* 

Binoy rose from the mat and came and stood beside Gora, 
who with an unwonted enthusiasm pressed Binoy to hi.s 
‘%osom as he «aid : “ Brother, for us 'tis death — the same 
•death. We two are one ; none shall separate us, none shall 
«ver hinder us.^’ 

Ocra’s tiimuituous emotion sent its waves pulsing through 
Binoy’s heart, aod without a word he surrendered himself 
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completely to •his friend’s influence# They paced the terrace 
together in silence, while the eastern sky flushed crimson. 

Gora spoke again : “ Brother, the goddess of my worship 
docs not come to me enshrined in beauty. I see her where 
there is poverty and famine, pain and insult. Not where 
worship is offered with song and flower, but where life’s blood 
is sacrificed. To me, however, it is the greatest joy that no 
element of more pleasantn(‘as is there to seduce one ; there one 
must rouse himself with bis full strength and be prepared to 
give up hia all. No sweetness cloys such manifestation ; it is 
an irresistible, unbearable awakening, cruel and terrible, in 
which the strings of being are struck so harshly that all the 
tones of the gamut cry out as th<*y are snapped asunder. 
’When I think of it, my heart leaps— such joy 1 feel is fit joy 
for a man— it is Siva’s dance of hie. I’he whole quest of man 
is the vision of the New' as it appears in all its beauty on the 
flaming crest of the Old as it is destroyed. On the background 
of this .sky 1 can see a radiant Future, freed from its 

bonds, — 1 can see it in to-day’s approaching dawn — listen, 
you can hear its drum-beats lu my breast f ” And Gora, taking 
Binoy's hand, jdaced it over his heart. 

“Gora, my brother,” said Bnioy. deeply moved, “I will 
be your comrade through and tlnough. But I warn you 
never to let me hesitate. Like cruel fate itself, you must 
drag me ahmg without mercy. are both on the same 

road, but our strength is not the same.*’ 

“ Our natures are different, it i.^ true,” replied Gora, “ but 
a su])renie joy will make our diffenmt natures one. A greater 
love than that which binds us to each other wdll unite us So 
long such greater love does not become uae for both (/ 
tlicre will be friction and falling out at every stop. Then \ ul 
1*011115 a day when, -forget ting all our differences, forgetting even 
our friendship, w'c sliall be able to staud together, immo.able, 
ill ail immense passion of self-abandonment. In that austere 
joy we shall find the ultimate fulfilment of our friendship.” 

“ So may it bo ! ” responded Binoy, pressing Gora’s hand. 

“ But meanwhile I shall give you much pain,” Gora went 
on. “ You w'ill have to bear with all my tyranny — for it will 
not do to look upon our friend'^Lip as an end in itself — we 
must not dishonour it by trying to pro.serve it at any ''ost. 
If our friendship must perish for the sake of the greacti iove, 
that can’t be helped ; but if it can survive, then it will be 
fulfilled indeed,” 

They both started on hearing footsteps behind them, and» 
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looking round, they saw that Anandamo^ had oome up. ShF 
took a hand of each of them and drew tnem towards the bed- 
room, 8a3ring : Come, get along to bed ! ” 

“ No, mother, we can’t sleep now,” exclaimed both together, 

“ Oh yes, you can I ” said Anandamoyi, as she made the 
two friends lie down. Then, shutting the door, she sat by 
their pillow fanning them. 

” All your fanning will not do, mother,” said Binoy. 
“ Sleep won’t come to us now.” 

” Won’t it ? We’ll see about that ! ” replied Anandamoyi. 
” At any rate, if I stay here you won’t be able to begin talking 
again.” 

When the two of them had fallen asleep, Anandamoyi crept 
quietly out of the room, and on her way downstairs met 
Mohim coming up. Not now,” she cautioned him. 
” They’ve been awake all night. I’ve only just sent them 
off to sleep.” 

” My goodness — this is friendship vrith a vengeance,” said 
Mohim. ** Do you know if they discussed the marriage 
question at all ? ” 

“ No, I don’t,” replied Anandamoyi. 

“ They must have come to some decision,” Mohim mused 
aloud. ** When on earth will they wake up ? Unless the 
marriage takes place soon, there may be all kinds of 
complications.” 

** There will be no complications,” laughed Anandamoyi, 
” if they are allowed a little more sleep, hey are sure to 
wake sometime to-day.” 


CHAPTER XVI 

Aren’t you going to get Sucharita married at all ? ” cried 
Mistress Baroda. 

Paresh Babu stroked his beard in his customary quiet 
manner, as he asked in his gentle voice : ” Where is the 
bridegroom ? ” 

To which his wife replied : ” Why, it’s practically settled 
that she is to marry Panu Babu — at least we all think so — 
and Sucharita herself knows it too.” 

” I’m not sure that Sucharita looks with favour on Fanut 
Babr,” ventured Paresh Babu. 

“ Now look here,” cried his spouse, “ that’s just the sort 
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of- thing I can’t stand. What if we have always treated the 
girl like one of our own daughters — why need she put on such 
airs ? 'If such an educated and religious man as Panu Babu 
is taken with her, is that a thing to be treated lightly 'i What- 
<*ver you may say, although my Labonya is much better- 
looking, I can assure you she will never say ‘ No * to any one 
we are pleased to marry her lo. If you go on encouraging 
Sucharita’s conceit, it will be a hard task to find a bridegroom 
for her.” 

Paresh Babu never argued with his wife, especially about 
Sucharita, so he kept silent. 

When, on the birth of Satish, Sucharita’s n»ther died, the 
girl had been only seven years old. Her father, Ram-sharan 
Haidar, had, on losing his wife, joined the Brahmo Samaj, and 
to avoid the i)er8ecution of his neighbours had taken refuge 
Urt Dacca. It was while he was working in the Post Office 
there that Paresh Babu had become his intimate friend, so 
much so Sucharita from that time loved him like her own 
father, Rani-sharan Babu die<l suddenly, leaving whatever 
money he had to his two children, and making Paresh Babu 
trustee. It was from then that the two orphans had come to 
live in Paresh Babu’s family. 

The teader alieady knows what an cnthusia«5tie Brahmo 
Haran was. He had a hand in all the activities of the Samkj, — 
he was a teacher in the Night School, editor of their Journal, 
secretary of the Girls’ School, — in fact he was indefatigable. 
Every one expected that this young man would eventually 
take a very high position in the Brahmo Samaj. Even out* 
side the Samaj he had become famous, through the pujii^s of 
his school, for his mastery of the English language aac ds 
knowledge of philosophy. 

For these various reasons Sucharita had shown a special 
respect towards Haran, just as she did to all other good 
Brahmos. When she had come to Calcutta from Dacca, she 
had even been eager to make bis acquaintance. 

Eventually not only had Sucharita become acquainted 
with this renowned person, but he had not hesitated to show 
his preference for her. Not that Haran openly declared his 
love for Sucharita, but he devoted himself so single- mindedly 
to the task of removiTfg her imperfections, correcting her 
faults, increasing her enthusiasm, and generally iiv,^ './ing 
her, that it became clear to ail that he wished to make this 
particular girl worthy of being a helpmate nnto himself. As 
ioT Sucharita, when she realised that she h.«d won the heart 
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of this famous man, she couia not help a feeling of pride io 
herself mingling with her respect for him. 

Although no definite proposal had been made to the 
authorities concerned, since everybody had settled that 
Haran was to marry her, Sucharita also accepted it as a 
settled fact, and it became her special concern to see how, by 
study and practice, she could become worthy of the man who 
had sacrificed his life to the welfare of the Brahmo Samaj. 
The thought of this marriage appeared to her like a stoTu>‘ 
fortress of fear, awe, and responsibility — not a place for merely 
living in happily, but for strenuous striving— not a family 
event, but a matter of history. 

Had*tho marriage taken place at this juncture, the bride’s 
people, at any rate, would have regarded it as a piece of good 
fortune. Unfortunately, however, Haran had come to regard 
the responsibilities of his own important life as so immense 
that he thought it unworthy of himself to marry merely 
because of mutual attraction. He felt unable to take the step 
without first considering in all aspects how far the Brahmo 
Samaj would be ben^^fited by the marriage. It was with this 
in view that he first began to test Sucharita. 

But when you venture thus to test others you get yourself 
tested likewise. So when Haran came to be known in this 
home by his more familiar title “ Panu Babu,” it was n(^ 
longer possible to see in hnn only that storehouse of English 
learning and receptacle of metaphysical wisdom who stood 
like an incarnation of all that benefited theT^rahmo Samaj,— 
the fact that he was a man had also to be taken into account ; 
and in such capacity he ceased to be a mere object of reverence, 
but became also a subject of likes and dislikes. 

The strange thing was, that the very aspect which from a 
distance had aroused Sucharita’s reverence, on closer acquaint- 
ance struck her unfavourably. The way in which Haran 
constituted himself the guarchan and protector of whatever 
was true, good or beautiful in the Brahmo Samaj, made him 
appear ridiculously small. The real relationship of man with 
truth is the relationship of a devotee — for in that spirit a 
man’s nature becomes humble. When a man is proud and 
overbearing, he shows only too clearly his own comparative 
smallness. In this respect Sucharita could not help noticing 
the difierence between Paresh Babu and Haran. To look at 
Faresh Babu‘s calm face, the nobility of the truth he bore 
within him became apparent. With Haran it was quite the 
zeverse, ior his Brahmoism, with its aggressive self-eonceit. 
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obscured everything else, and came out, in all its ungainlinesoj 
in whatever lie said or did. 

When, obsessed with his own idea of the welfare of the 
Brahmo Samaj, Haran would not hesitate to impugn event 
Paresh Babu's judgeinorit, Sucharita would writhe like 
"wounded snake. At that time in Bengal, English educated 
people did not study tlic Jihagavadgiiay but l^aresh Babu used 
to read it occasionally to Sucharita, and had even read nearly 
the whole of the Mahahharata to her. llaran disapproved of 
this, for ho wanted to banish all such books from Brahmo 
households. He himself iiever read them, wishing to keep 
aloof from all such literature favoured by •the orthodox. 
Amongst the scriptures of tlie world-religions his only support 
was the Bible. The fact that Paresh Babu drew no line 
between Brahmo and non-Brahmo in such things as the study 
of scriptures, and other matters which he regardc'd as un- 
essential, was a thorn in the side of Haran. But Sucharita 
could not bear that any one should have the arrogance to find 
fault with i itresli Babuls conduct, even secretly. And it wad- 
this open display of arrogance on his part whhdi lowered 
Haran in her eyes. 

But although Sucliarita felt herself becoming estranged' 
every day by the violence of Haran’s sectarianism and by his- 
dry narrow-mindedness, the probability of her marriage with, 
him had never yet been questioned by either side. In a 
religious community, a man who labels himself with a high- 
priced ticket gradually comes to be taken at his own valuation. 
So much so that even Paresh Babu did not dispute Haran'S' 
claims, and because every one regarded him as one of the 
future pillars of the Samaj, he also gave bis tacit conr^ t 
to the idea. Nay, further, the only questioning that e. •- 
exercised him was as to whether Sucharita was good enough* 
for such a husband ; it had never so much as occurred him 
to inquire how far Hiiran was pleasing to Sucharita. 

(4g!iio one thought it necessa ry to c onsult Sucharita’s poiid^ 
of view in tins m^tni^-^halalso got into the way oT^honi^ 
h er own personaT inclination . Like the rest of tRe* Brahmo • 
Samaj, shelilso toolkit for^anted that when it suited Har^n 
t o say he was ready to marry ^bfir, it would be her part to- 
ac cent ~BU ^ marriage as h er lite^ ghici .dutyZ^5 

Matterinad been going on thus when Paresh BeLu, on- 
hearing the few hot words Sucharita had exchanged with 
Haran in defence of Gora, began to have misgivings as to 
whether she had a sufficient respect for huu. Perhaps, he- 
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thought, there might be some deeper reason for tfceir differenpes 
of opinion, thus come to light. S o when Baroda returne d to 
the question of Sucharita’s marriage he had not shown his 
former complalsanccT'” 

That very OTyiWlslress Baroda drew Sucharita aside and 
said to her : You’ve been making father anxious.” 

Sucharita started in dismay, — that even unconsciously she 
could be a cause of anxiety to Paresh Babu caused her the 
greatest concern. She turned pale as she asked : Why, 

what have I done ? ” 

“ How can I know, dear ? ” replied Baroda. “ He imagines 
that you do nmt like Panu Babu. Practically every one in th e 
i prahma Samaj believes that your ma rriage ^th h jpi i s a 
sett led thing— and if you now— — 

Why, mother,^' interrupted Sucharita in surprise, “ I’ve 
never said a word about it to anybody.” 

She had reason to be astonished. She had often been 
irritated by Haran’s behaviour, but she had never for a 
moment, even in thought, protested against the idea of 
marrying him, for, as we have seen, it had been imi)re8sed on 
her that the question of her personal happiness had nothing 
to do with the case. 

Then she remembered that she had the other day un- 
guardedly allowed her displeasiire with Haran to be visible 
to Paresh Babu, and, th>hking that this was what had upse» 
bim, she felt immensely penitent. She had never permitted 
herself to break out like this before, and vowed she would 
never let it happen agaim 

Hasan himself happening to oorae that afternoon, MistlWs 
Baroda called him to her room and said : ” By the way, l*anu 
Babu, every one is saying that you are going it) marry our 
Suchajcita, but I’ve never heard anything about it from your 
lip^ If such be really your intention, why don’t you 
speaEout ? ” 

Haran was unable to keep his avowal back any longer. 
He felt he must play for safety by definitely making Sucharita 
captive. The question of her fitness for helping him in his 
work for the Samaj, and of her devotion to himself personally, 
could be put to the test later. So he replied : ” That goes 
without saying. I was only waiting for her to reach her 
^hteenth year. ” ' ’ ■ " 

You are bver-scrupulous,’* said Baroda. ** It b en ough 
that she hM passed her fou rteenth.” ^ 
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• Paresh Ba^u was astonished to see Sucharita^s behavioiif 
i a^tke_iea-tab[e tt at afternoon, for she ha d not given H arim 
.■su cE a^dormalreceptio n fp r^ a tong time pasf* In7ac?7^^^n 
§ie wa^about to go, she actually pressed him to sit down again, 
AHO that abe might ahow him a new piece of embroidery of 
Labonya’s. 

Paresh Babn was relieved. He thought he must have been 
mistaken, and smiled to himself, thinking that some secret 
iJovers* quarrel had occurred between the two and had now 
ibeen made up. 

Before leaving that evening Haran made a formal proposal 
for Sucharita’s hand to Paresh Babu, adding that he did not 
wish the wedding to be delayed for long. • 

Paresh Babu was somewhat mystified. “ But you used 
to say,” he objected, “ that it is wrong to marry a girl under 
•eighteen. You’ve even written to that effect in the papers.” 

“ That does not apply to the case of Suoharita,” explained 
Haran, “ for her mind is unusually developed for her age.” 

” That may be so,” jjrotested Paresh Babu, firm in spite 
of his mildness. ” But, Panu Babu, unless there be any very 
{Special reason, you should act according to your own con- 
victions by waiting till she comes of age.” 

Haran, ashanud at having been betrayed into this weak- 
mess, hastened to make amends by saying : ‘ Of course, "that 
as my duty. My only idea was that we should have a formal 
betrothal at an early date in the presence of friends and of 
l^d,” 

Oertainly, an excellent suggestion,” agreed Paresh Babu. 


CHAPTER XVII 

When, after two or three hours’ sleep, Gora awoke and saw 
Binoy sleeping beside him. bis heart was filled .vith joy. He 
felt as relieved as one who has dreamt that he has lost some- 
thing very precious, and wakes up to find that it was only a 
-dream. He realised, with Binoy beside him, how crippled 
liis life would have been if he had given up his friend. Gora 
felt so elated that he shook Binoy out of his slumber, shouting : 

Come along, there’s work to do.” 

Gora had a regular social duty to perform every morning : 
to visit the poor people of his neighbourhood. It was not 
with tbe idea of preaching to them, or of jing them good» 
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but simply with the desire for their compauiouship. In faot^ 
he was hardly so intimate with his circle of educated friends- 
as he was with these people. They used to call him “ Uncle 
and Oder him a hookah specially set apart for higher folk, and 
(rora had actually forced himself to smoke simply in order to- 
come closer to them. 

The chief admirer of Gora was one Nanda, the son of su 
carpenter. He was twenty-two years of age, and worked in 
his father’s shop at making wooden boxes. He was a first- 
rate sportsman and the best bowler in the local cricket team. 
Gora had formed a Sports and Cricket Club into which ho had 
introduced these sons of carpenters and blacksmiths on a foot- 
ing of eqfuality with the well-to-do members. In this mixed 
company Nanda stood easily first in every kind of manly 
exercise. In consequence, some of the better-class students 
were jealous of him, but under Gora’s strict discipline they 
had to acquiesce in his election as their Captain. 

A few days previously Nanda had wounded his foot with 
a chisel and had not been attending at the cricket-field for 
some days, and Gora, being so preoccupied about Binoy all 
this time, had not been able to make any inquiries, so to-day 
they started together for the carpenters’ quarter to call on 
Nanda. 

As they reached the door of Naaida’s house they heard the 
sound of women weeping within. Neither Nanda’s father nor 
any other men-folk of the household were at home, and from, 
a neighbouring shopkeeper Gora learnt thm Nanda had died 
that very morning and his l^ody had just been taken to the 
burning-ghat. 

Nanm dead ! So healthy and strong, so vigorous and 
good-hearted, and so young too ! — dead, that very morning ! 
Gora stood petrified in every limb. Nanda was a c<>nirnon 
carpenter’s son : the gap caused in his circle would be felt 
by few, and that perhaps only for a short time ; but to Gora, 
Nanda’s death seemed cruelly incongruous and impossible. 
He had seen what immense vitality he had — so many people 
were alive, but where could one find such abundance of life ? 

On inquiring into the cause of his death they learnt that 
it was tetanus. Nanda’s father had wanted to call in a doctor, 
but his mother had insisted that her son was possessed of a 
devil, so she had sent for an exorcist, who had spent the whole 
night utteii^ spells and tormenting the sufferer, searing hia 
bray with red-hot wires. At the beginning of the ilinesa 
man la had asked for Gora to be informed, but, fearing lest be 
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should insist ^)n their having medical aid, Nanda’s mother 
had not sent him the message. 

What stupidity, and what a terrible penalty ! " groaned 
Binoy, as they turned away from the house. 

“ Don’t comfort yourself, Binoy,” said Gk>ra bitterly, ‘‘ by 
simply calling it stupidity and trying to remain out of it. 
If you had really a clear vision of how great this stupidity 
is, and how far-reaching its penalty, you could not have dis- 
missed the matter with just an expression of regret ! ” 

Gora quickened his pace more and more as his excitement 
grew on him, while Binoy without answering tried to keep up 
with him. 

Gora after a short silence 8uddi‘nly continued : ** Bipny^ 
I can ’t let th e matter en d here so easily The torments 
niflicfed by tTiat charlatan onlny Nanda are tort u ring TRe, 
they are torturing the whole of my country. 1 can’t look 
upon this as a trivial or isolated event.” 

Finding Binoy still silent, Gora roared out : “ T ^iqny^ JL 
know quite well what’s m youx rij^nd ! You are thinking 
thafThere's'no temedy; or if uieie is, it’s a long way off. But 
I can’t bear to think in that strain. If I could, 1 should 
not have remained alive. Whatever w ounds my country, no 
matter how serious it may be, hac its rem<'dy — and ^at 
remedy is in my own hands. Because I beiieve tliis, I am 
able to bear all the sorrow and distress and insult that I see 
around me.” 

” I have not the courage,” said Binoy, ” to keep my faith 
erect in lace of such widespread and terrible misery.” 

” I shall never bring myself to believe that miserv is 
eternal,” answered Gora. “The whole >^‘‘11 -power a ’ 
thought-power of the universe is attacking it, within an 
without. Binoy, I urge you agitin and again, never even m 
your dreams think it impossible for our country to bee ime 
free. With the conviction of its freedom firm in our hearts, 
we must keep ourselves in readiness. You want to rest 
content with the vague idea that at some propitious moment 
the battle fo i* frp^dn m will commence . I say the 

fi ght Tias already be^n. and is b eing carri eSjan looment 

N ot hi ng^^cfiuldZiiermore cpwar^y3Ean for us "tcT jeip ain 
unanxious andjinv^chfid ” ’ _ “ _ 

^ here7 Gora,” answered Binoy. “ Between ynu and 

the rest of Us I see this difference : oui everyday happenings 
seem to strike you with new force every t^me, even thinga 
that have gone on happening for a long time. But, as for us^ 
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we are as unconscious of them as of the breath we take; — 
they move us neither to hope nor to despair, neither to r.ejoicing 
nor to despondency. Our days slip emptily by, and we realise 
neither ourselves nor our country in the midst of surrounding 
events.” ^ 

Gora suddenly turned scarlet and the veins started out on 
his forehead, as he clenched his fists and began to run furiously 
after a man driving a pair of horses, while in a voice that 
startled the whole street he called out — “ Stop I Stop ! 
The stout, dressy Bengali babu who was driving the turn-out 
gave one look^round and then, with a flourish of his whip on 
the flanks of Ins spirited horses, disappeared. 

An old Mohammedan cook had been crossing the road with 
a basket of provisions for some European master on his head. 
The pompous babu had called out to him to get out of the 
way, but the deaf old man was nearly run over. He managed 
to save himself, but tripped, and the contents of the basket — 
fruits, vegetables, butter and eggs — were scattered all over the 
road. The angry driver turning on his seat had shouted, 
“ You damned pig ! ** and given the old man such a stinging, 
stroke with his whip that he drew blood. 

“ Allah ! Allah ! ” sighed the old man as he meekly pro- 
ceeded to gather up what things were not spoilt into his basket, 
while Gora, returning to the spot, began to help him at his task. 
The poor cook was greatly distressed at seeing this well- 
dressed gentleman taking so much trouble, and said : Why 
are you troubling yourself, Babu ? These things are no longer 
any good.’\ 

Gora knew quite well that what he was doing was really 
uo help at all, and that it would only embarrass the man he was 
seeming to help — but he felt that it was impossible not to do 
something to show passers-by that one gentleman at least was 
anxious to atone for the brutality of another by taking the 
insult upon himself, and thus to uphold outraged right. 

When the basket was refilled Gora said : “ This loss will 
be too heavy for you to bear. Come along to our house and 
I will make it up to you. But let me tell you one thing, 
Allah will not forgive you for submitting to such insult without 
a word of protest.” 

“ Allah will punish the wrongdoer,” replied the Mohammedan. 
” Why should he punish me ? ” 

” He who submits to wrong,” said Gora, ” is also a wrong- 
doer, tor it is he who is the cause of all evil in the world. You 
may not understand me, but remember that religion is not 
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mjerely being, pious, for that simply encourages tlie evildoer. 
Your Mohammed understood that all right, and that’s why he 
did not go about preaching meek submission.’' 

As Gora’s house was rather far away, he took the old man 
to Binoy’s lodgings, and, standing in front of the writing-table, 
said : “ Get out your money.” 

“ Wait a moment,” replied Binoy. “ Let me get the key.’' 

But the tug of the impatient Gora was too much for the 
lock, and the drawer flew open. The first thing that came 
into view inside was a large photograph of Paresh Babu’s 
whole family, which Binoy had managed to procure from his 
youthful friend Satish. Gora sent the old man away with the 
necessary sum of money, but he said not a word about the 
photograph ; and, seeing Gora silent, Binoy did nol care to 
refer to it either, though his mind would have been relieved 
by the exchange of a few words on the subject. 

“ Well, I’m off ! ” said Gora suddenly. 

“ That’s nice of you ! ” exclaimed Binoy. ” To go off alone ! 
Don’t ycu 1 v..vAv that mother invited me to breakfast with 
you ? I’m off with you too ! ” 

They left the house together. On the way back Gora did 
not speak a word. The photograph had reminded him that 
the main current in Binoy’s heart w'as carrying him along a 
path with which his life bad no connection. 

Binoy understood well enough tlie cause of Gora’s silence, 
but he shrank from tr}ing to break through the barrier of his 
reserve, for he felt that Gora’s mind had touched upon a point 
where there was a real obstacle to their intercourse. 

When they reached home they found ^lohiin standing at 
the door, looking down the street. Wliat’s been happening 1 ” 
he cried, on catching sight of the two tneiids. “ As you h .ve 
been awake all last night, I w^as picturing you both comfortably 
asleep on the footpath somewhere, iiut it's getting late. Go 
and have your bath, Binoy.” 

Having thus driven Binoy off, Mohiru turned to Gora and 
said : “ Look here, Gora, you must think seriously of the 
matter I spoke about. Even if Binoy is not orthodox enough 
for you, where in the world shall we find a better i It's not 
sufiicient to secure mere orthodoxy — we must have education 
too. I concede that the usual compound of education-cum- 
orthodoxy is not strictly in accord with our scriptures, but for 
all that, they do not make such a bad combination either. If 
you had a (laughter of your own, I am sure you would have 
come to my opinion.” 
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That’s all right, Dada,” answered Gora. *\J. don’t think 
Binoy will have any objection.” 

Just listen to him ! ” exclaimed Mohim. “ Who is worry- 
ing as to whether Binoy will object? It is your objecting 
that I am afraid of. If only you will request Binoy with 
your own lips, I shall be perfectiy satisfied. If that will not 
serve, let it drop.” 

“ I’U do that,” said Gora. 

Whereupon Mohim felt that nothing remained but to order 
the wedding feast. 

At the &st opportunity Gora said to Binoy : ” Dada has 
begun to press^hard for your marriage with Sasi. What say 
you to it^? ” 

First tell me what you wish.” 

“ I say that it wouldn’t be such a bad thing.” 

” But you used to think differently. Didn't wc agree that 
neither of us should marry ? I thought that was settled.” 

“ Well, now let it be settled that you will marry and I 
won’t.” 

” Why ? Why different goals for the same pilgrimage ? ” 

” It is because I am afraid of different goals that I suggcht 
this arrangement. God sends some men into the world with 
heavy burdens ready made, while others are let off delightfully 
lightr— if you yoke these two kinds of creatures together, one 
has to be loaded up to pull c\cnly with the other. We shall 
be able to keep pace together properly, only after you have 
been duly weighted down by a spell of inarriedTiifc.” 

“ All right 1 ” smiled Binoy. Pile the iveight on this 
side, by all means ! ” 

“ But, as to the particular load itself, have you any 
objection ? ” 

“ Since weighing do»vn is the object, anything will serve 
equally well — brick or stone — what does it matter ? ” 

Binoy could divine the exact reason for Gora s eagerness 
about this marriage, and was only amused by his evideur 
anxiety to rescue his friend from entanglement with one of 
Paresh Babu’s girls. 

The rest of the afternoon, after their midday meal, was 
spent in making up for the loss of their night’s rest by a long 
nap. There was no further talk between the two friends till 
the shades of evening had fallen and they had gone on to the 
roof-terrace. 

Binoy looked up into the sky and said ; ” See here, Gora, 
I want w say one thing to you. It appears to me that in our 
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love for our country there is one great imperfection. We only 
think of the half of India.” 

” How ? What do you mean ? ” asked Gora. 

” We look on India only as a country of men ; we entirely 
ignore the women,” explained Biiioy. 

” Like the Englishman,” said Gora, “ you want to see 
women everywhere, — in the home and in the world outside ; 
on the land, the water, and in the sky ; at our meals, our 
.amusements and our work, — with the result that for you the 
women will eclipse the men, and your outlook will remain just 
4LS one-sided.” 

“ No, no ! ” replied Binoy. ” It won’t do fer you to dismiss 
■ray argument like that. Why raise tlie question whether I 
look at things like the English or not What I say is, that 
we do not give the women of our country their rightful place 
in our consideration. Take yourself, for instance. I can say, 
for certain, that you never give a moment's thought tc the 
women, — for you the idea of our country is womarless, and 
such idea can nv^ver bo the true one.” 

Since I have seen and known my mother,” observed 
•Gora, “ 1 have seen, in her, all the women of our country, and 
known as well the ])lace they should occupy.” 

You are simply making phr<iS(»s in order to delude your* 
self,” said Binoy. “ The familiarity which one gets iti th( 
home with women at their household work, does not make foi 
true knowledge. I know that you will only get furious if ] 
venture to make any comparison between English society anc 
ours, —and I don't want to do it cither, nor do 1 pretend to kiio^ 
exactly to what cxt(‘iit and in whar ways our womenfolk ma;s 
«how themselves in public wuthout overstepyung the luii.. o; 
propriety, --but my point is, that so long as our women rei t 
hidden b(*hind the j)urdah, our country will be a half-truth tc 
us, arid wrill not be able to win our full love and devotion.” 

* As time has its two aspc^cts — day^ nd night^gp sotnetj 
bas Its two sections — mail flora. * * Ir 

aTiatural cominuin'of sdcIety,*^oman remains ubsec^ ITkc 
nTghlP-^tt her work is done unobtrusively, behiitd'tiie scFnex 
Where society has become unnatural, there night usurps th< 
province of day, and both work and frivolity are carried oi 
by artificial light. And what is the result ? Night’s secrei 
functioning ceases, fatigue increases progressively, rr opera 
tion becomes impossible, and man carries on only by recoursi 
sto intoxication. Similarly, if we try to drag our women ou 
into the field of outside duty, then their u aracteriatic quie 
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work will be interfered with, thw peace and bappmess oS 
society will be destroyed, and frenzy will prevail in their 
stead. At first sight such frenzy ma^r be mistaken for-power,. 
but it is a power which makes for ruin. Of the two aspects., 
of society, man is patent, but not, therefore, necessarily more- 
patent. If you try to bring the latent force of woman to the* 
surface, then society will be made to live on its capital and sooiij 
descend towards bankruptcy, I say that, if we men attendl 
the place of feasting and women keep guard, over the stores^ 
then only will the festivity be a success, even though the- 
women remain invisible. Only intoxication can want all- 
powers to be spent in one direction, in the same place, and iib 
an identical manner/* 

** Gora,** said Binoy, “ I don’t want to dispute what you* 
say — but neither have you disproved what I argued. The reall 
question is ” 

“ Look here, Binoy,” interrupted Gora, if we go om 
disputing further about this matter it will only lead to a regular 
wrangle. I confess that women have not thrust themselvt^ 
on my consciousness in the way they have recently done on. 
yours. So you can never make me feel about them as youj 
do. Let us for the present agree to differ.” 

Gora thrust aside the subject. But a seed cast aside may 
nevertheless fall to the ground, and there it only waits for an 
opportunity to sprout. Up till now Gora had completely 
shut out women from his field of vision, and had never even 
dreamt that his life lacked anything, or ^llffcred any loss, 
thereby. To-day Binoy 's exaltation of feeling had made 
real to hiip the fact of their existence and the extent of their 
power in society. But as he could not decide what tlieir 
proper place was, or what special need they served, he felt 
averse to this discussion with Binoy. He could neither master 
the subject nor dismiss it as worthless, so he felt he wouldi 
rather not talk about it at aM. 

As Binoy was leaving that night, Anandamoyi called hinu 
to her and asked : ” Has your marriage with Sasi been 
settled ? ” 

Binoy answered with a slightly embarrassed laugh : “Yes,, 
mother, — Gora has played the role of matchmaker ! ” 

” Sasi is quite a good girl,” said Anandamoyi ; “ but don’t, 
do anything childish, Binoy. I know you well enough, my 
child. You have hurried yourself into a decision because 
you found you could not really make up your mind. There- 
IB plenty of time to think it over. You’re old enough to judge 
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for yourself > don’t decide such a serious question without 
consulting your real feelings.” 

As she spoke she patted Binoy gently on the shoulder^ 
while he, without answering, went slowly away. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

Binoy kept thinking over Anandamoyi’s words on the way 
home. He had never yet ilisregarded her advice in the least 
particular, and he felt a burden weighing him down the whole 
of tliat night. 

Next morning he woke up with a sense of being relieved 
of all obligation by having paid at last an adequate price for 
Gora’a friendship. Ho felt that the lifelong bond which he 
had accepted, by agreeing to this marriage with Sasi, had 
earned hin. right to loosen his bonds in other directions. 
This marriage-bond was a surety which would secure him for 
ever from Gora's unfounded suspicions as to his being drawn 
away from orthodoxy bv the tem])iation of marrying into- 
a Brahmo family. So Binoy began to visit Paresh Babu’s- 
house constantly and without any scruples, and for him it 
had never been dillioult to make liimseli completely at home 
in the house of people whom he liki’d. Having once disposed 
of the hesitation he had f(*ll on Gora's account, it was not 
long before he was treated like one of Paresh Babu’s own. 
family. 

At first Lolita was up in arms against Binoy, but this la ^ted 
only so long as she suspected Suoharita tu have a liking )r 
him. As soon as she saw clearly that Siicharita had no 8p<^* ,i1 
partiality for him, she was no longer in revolt, and allowed 
herself to admit without a struggle that Binoy Babu was an 
exceptionally nice man. 

Even Haran was not antagonistic ; on the contrary, he' 
seemed to desire to emphasise the fact that Binoy had really 
some notion of good manners, the implication being that Gora 
had none. And because Binoy never started an argument 
with Haran, in w-hich tactics he tvas abetted by Suchanta, he- 
had never been the occasion of any breach of the p€>ace at the 
tea-table. 

But when Haran was not there, Sucharita would encouraue 
Binoy to explain his opinions on social n' inters. She could 
not get over her curiosity as to how two eaiicated men like- 
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<3ora and Binoy could justify the ancient superstitionB of 
their country. If she had not known these two personally, 
8he would have dismissed such attempts with contempt as 
not worth a thought. But from her very first encounter with 
<?ora she had been unable to dismiss him from her mind with 
contempt. So whenever she got an opportunity she always 
led the conversation round to a discussion of Gora’s mode of 
life and his opinions, knd tried to get further and further into 
the matter by her questions and objections. Paresh Babu 
always believed that it was a liberal education for Sucharita 
to hear the opinions of all sects, so ho never put a stop to 
these discussions out of any fear of their leading her astray. 

One dky Sucharita asked : “ Now tell me, docs Gourniohan 
Babu really believe in caste, or are his professions merely an 
exaggerated form of his devotion to his country ? 

“ You acknowledge the steps of a staircase, don’t you ? 
replied Binoy. You don’t object to some having to be 
higher than the others ? ” 

“ I don’t object to that, oiJy because I have to go up them. 
I wouldn’t have acknowledged any such necessity on level 
ground.” 

Just so,” said Binoy. The object of the staircase, 
which is our society, is to enable people to mount up from 
below — right up to the goal of man's life. If we had regarded 
society, or the world itself, as our goal, then there would 
have been no necessity for acknowledging these differences, 
then the European social condition of a continual scramble 
to occupy the maximum space would also have betm good 
enough for^s.” 

“ I am afraid I don’t understand you very clearly,” objected 
Sucharita. “ My question is this. Do you mean to tell me 
you find the purpose, for which you say caste distinctions 
were created in our society, to have been successful ? ” 

“ It is not so easy to see the face of success in this world,” 
answered Binoy. India offered one gre at solu tion to the 
social problem, nam^ The "caste system-That solution is 
still being worked out before the eyes of all the world. Eurojie 
has not yet been able to give anything more satisfactory, for 
there society is one long stru^le and wrangle. Human 
Society is still waiting for the ^al success of the solution 
offered by India. 

“ Please don^Wre angry with me,” said Sucharita timidly. 
** But e'o tell me, are you merely echoing Gourmohan Babu'a 
opinions, car do you re^y believe all this yourseH 1 ” 
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** To tell you the truth,” said Binoy, smiling, “ I have not 
the same force of conviction as Gora has. When I see the 
defects of our society, the abuses of our caste system, I cannot 
but express my doubts ; but Gora tells me that doubt is only 
the result of trying to see great things in too iniicli detail, — 
to regard the broken branches and withered leaves as the 
ultimate nature of a tree is simply the result of intellectual 
impatience. Gora says he does not ask for any prais(‘ of the 
decaying bouglis, but asks us to look at the whole tree and then 
try to understand its purpose.” 

“ Let us leave aside the withered boughs by all means,” 
said Suoharita. “ But surely we have a right to consider the 
fruit. What kind of fruit has caste produced for our country ? ” 

“ What you call the fruit of caste is not merely that, but 
the result of the totality of the conditions of our country. If 
you try to bite with a loose tooth you suffer ])ain, — for that 
you don’t blame the teeth, but only the looseness of that 
particular tro't-* Because, owing to various causes, vliscase 
and weakness have attackcvi us, have only been able to 
distort the idea which India stands for, and not lead it to 
success. That is why Gora continually exhorts us : l^ecome 
healthy, become strong ! ” 

“ Very well then, do you regard the Brahmin as a kind of 
divine man i ” pursued »Suchanta. “ Do you really believe 
that the du.st of a J^rahmin s fett purifies a man ? ” 

Is not much <if the homage ve pay in this world of our 
own creation i Would it have been a small thing for our 
fiociety if we could have created real Brahmins ? We want 
divine men — supermen, and \%e shall get them too if only 
can desire them with all our hearts and all ^ minds, h’ 
if we want them in a foolish manner, then we needs must i 
content to burden the earth witii demons to whom no evil- 
doing is foreign, and whom we allow to earn their livelihood 
by shaking the dust of their feet on our heads.” 

“ Have these supermen of yours come into being anywhere 
At all ^ ” asked Suclianta. 

“ They are there, in India’s inner need and purpose, just 
^as the tree is hidden in the seed. Other countries want 
generals like Wellington, scientists like Newton, and million- 
aires like Rothschild, but v ur country wants the Brahmin, the 
Brahmin who knows not what fear is, who hates greed, who 
can vanquish sorrow, who takes no account of loss — whose 
being is united with the Supreme Being, ^ndia wants the 
Brahmin of Erm, tranquil and liberated mind — when once she 
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gets him then only will she be free t It is not to Jdngs that wo 
bow our heads, nor do we submit our necks to the yoke of 
oppressors. No, it is through our own fear that out hcada 
are bowed low ; we are cau^t in the web of our own greed,, 
we are slaves to our own folly. May the true Brahmin by hia 
austere discipline deliver us from that fear, that greed, that 
folly, — we don’t want them to fight for us, or to trade for us,, 
or to secure for us any other worldly advantage.” 

Up to this point Paresh Babu had been merely a listener,, 
but now he interposed, saying softly : ” I cannot say that I 
know India ; and I certainly do not know wdiat India wanted 
for herself, or*whether she ever succeeded in getting it, — but 
can you*ave r go.ba ck to t he days that are gone { Our striving 
shoiiia be concerned mth what is possible in the present, — 
what good can we do by stretching out our arms in vain 
appeals to the past ? ” 

” I have oft e n thought and spoken as you a i^ doing.” said 
Binoy^ ” but as G ora says, can we kill the pasrTiy 'merely 
speainng of it as dead and gone ? The past is always with us,, 
f or notlun g that once was true can e^r depart.” ^ 

” The way your friend puts tBelS TtElUgsr;^ * nfej ect ed Sucharita, 
” is not the way they are put by the ordinary man. IIow then 
c an we be s ure that you^e^Jjgjjbhe who le country 

‘ “ Please don’t think, protested Bmoy’, ” that my friend 
of those ordin^* p eople who pride t]i(*ips(»]vea on 
being very s lrFct BTndusT He looks at the significance 

of Hinduism, and so seriously that he has never regarded thn 
life of a true Hindu as a matter of luxury which would wither 
at the least touch, and die if handled roughly.” 

” But it seems to me that he is rather particular about 
avoiding the lea?t touch,” said Sucharita, smiling. 

” That watchfulness of his has its own peculiarity,” ex- 
plained Binoy. ” If you question him about it he will reply 
at once ; ‘ Yes, I believe every bit of it — that caste can be 
lost by contact, that purity can be lost through improper 
food — all that is unmistakably true.’ But I know quite well 
that is merely his dogmatism, — the more absurd liis opinions 
sound to his hearers, the more positively will he express them. 
He insists on rigid, indiscriminate observance, lest, by liia 
yielding on minor points, foolish people may be led to feel 
a disrespect for more vital matters, or lest the opposite party 
should claim a victory. So be dare not display any laxity, 
even t me.” 

” There are plenty of such people amongst Brahmos also,*' 
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said Paresh .Babu. They want to sever all connection 
with Hinduism without discrimination, lest outsiders should 
mistakenly think they condone also its evil customs. Such 
people find it difficult to lead a natural life, for they either 
pretend or exaggerate, and think that truth is so weak that 
it is part of their duty to protect it by force or by guile. The 
bigots are those whose idea is, ‘ Truth depends upon me. I 
do not depend upon truth.* As for myself, I pray to God 
that I may always be a simple, humble worshipper of truth, 
whether in a Brahrno temple or at a Hindu shrine, — that no 
external barrier may obstruct or hinder my worship.’* 

After these words Paresh Babu remained silpnt for a while, 
allowing his mind to rest as it were in the very depths of his 
being. These few words of his seemed to have lifted the 
whole tone of the discussion — not that this was due to any- 
thing in the words themselves, but to the peace which welled 
up from the experiences of Paresh Bahu’s own life. The faces 
of Lolita an<l Sucharita lighted up v\ith a glow of devotion. 
Binoy also did not fe^l I.ke saying any more. He could see 
that Gora was too high-handed — the simple and assured peace 
which clothes the thought and word and deed of those who are 
the bearers of truth, was not one of Gora’s possessif)n3 — and 
on hearing Paresh Babu speak, tins struck Binoy all the more 
painfully. 

When Sucharita had gone to bed that night, Lolita came 
and sat on the edge of her bed. Sucharita saw clearly enough 
that Lolita was turning something over in her mind, and, as 
she also knew, that something %\as about Binov. So she 
herself gave her an opening by saying : “ Really, 1 like Binoy 
Babu immensely.” 

“ That*8 because ho is all the time talking about GouroK ’ n 
Babu,” observed Lolita, 

Although Sucharita saw the insinuation, she pretended she 
did not, and said innocently : That’s true ; I hugely enjoy 
hearing Gour Babu’s opinions fiom his mouth. It almost 
makes me see the man himself before my eyes.” 

“ I don’t enjoy it at all ! ” snapped Lolita. “ It makes me 
angry.” 

” Why ? ” asked Sucharita in surprise. 

“ It’s nothing but Gora, Gora, Gora day in and day out,” 
replied Lolita. “ His friend Gora may be a great ma. . but 
isn’t he himself a man also 1 ” 

“ That’s true, but how does his devotion prevent him from 
being one ? ” asked Sucharita, laughing. 
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**Hi8 friend has overshadowed him so oopipletely tl^at 
Binoj Babu has no chance of showing himself. It is aa 
though a cockroach had swallowed a midge. I have no 
patience with the midge for allowing itself to be caught, and 
it doesn’t heighten my respect for the cockroach.” 

bucharita, amused at the heat in Lolita’s tone, merely 
laughed and said nothing, while Lolita continued : “ You may 
laugh if you like, Didi, but I can tell you that if any one tried 
to put me in the shade like that, I would not stand it for a^ 
single day. Take yourself, — whatever people may think, you 
never keep me in the background ; that’s not your nature and 
that’s why I ^pve you so. The fact is, you have learnt that 
lesson frpm father — he keeps a place for everybody.” 

In that household these two girls were the most devoted 
of all to Paresh Babu. At the very mention of “ father ” 
their hearts seemed to expand. 

“ Just fancy, comparing anybody with father ! ” protested 
Sucharita. “ But whatever you may say, dear, Binoy Babu 
can talk wonderfully well.” 

But, my dear girl, don’t you see that his ideas sound so 
wonderful just because they are not his own. If he had talketl * 
of what he himself really thought, then his words would havi^ 
been just simple and sensible, —not sounding like manufactured 
phrases, and that’s the way I’d have much preftTred them.” 

“ Why be angry about it, dear ? ” said Sucharita. “ It 
only means that Gourmohan Babu’s opinion^have become 
his own.” 

“ If that is so then I think it’s horrid,” said Lolita. ‘‘ Has 
God given ils intelligence to expound other people's ideas, 
and a mouth simply to repeat other people’s phrases, liowever 
wonderfully well ? Bother such wonderfulness, I say ! ” 

“ But, why can’t you see that, because Binoy Babu loves 
Gourmohan Babu so much, they have really come to think 
in the same way ? ” 

” No, no, no ! ” broke out Lolita, “ no such thing has 
happened at all. Binoy Babu has simply acquired the habit 
of accepting everything Gourmohan Babu says— that's not 
love, it’s slavery. He wants to deceive himself into thinking 
that he holds the same opinions as his friend, but why ? 
Where one loves, one can follow without agreeing— one can 
surrender oneself with eyes open. Why cannot he plainly 
admit that he accepts Gourmohan Babu’s opinions because of 
his love for him 1 Isn’t it clear enough that he does so I 
TeU me truly, Didi, don’t you think thars the truth i ” 
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Sucharita had not thought of it in this light, — all hei 
curiosity hadibeen about Gora and she had not fdt any eager- 
ness to study Binoy as a separate problem. So, without giving 
a direct answer to Lolita’s question, she said : “Well, suppose 
you are right, what’s to be done about it 1 ” 

** I should love to untie his bonds for him and free him* 
from his friend,” replied Lolita. 

“ Why not try it, dear i ” 

” My trying will not do much, but ii you put your mind 
to it, something is sure to happen.” 

Sucharita was not unaware, in her heart of hearts, of 
having acquired an influence over Binoy, bu^ she tried to 
laugh the matter o£E, and Lolita went on : ” The one thing I 
like him for, is the way he is struggling to free himself from 
Gourmohan Babu’s control after coining under your influence. 
Any one else in his place would have started WTiting a j)lay in 
abuse of Brahmo girls — but he still keeps an open mind, as is 
proved by his regard for you and his respect for father. We 
must try !..ln Binoy Babu to stand on his own feet. It 
is unbearable that he should exist merely to jireai h Gour- 
mohan Babu’s opinions.*’ 

At this moment iSatish came running into the room calling 
out, ” Didi ! Didi ! ” Binoy had taken him to the circus, and 
although it was so Satish could not check his enthusiasm 
for the performance which he had seen for the first time. After 
describing his experiences, he said : “I tried to bring Binoy 
Babu in to stay the night with me, but after coming into the 
house he w’ent away again, saying he would come again 
to-morrow. Didi, 1 told him that he would have to take aU 
of you to see the circus one day.” 

“ And what did he say to that 1 ” asked Lolita. 

“ He said that girls would be frightened if they saw a tiger. 
But I wasn’t at all afraid ! ” With which Satish swelled out his 
chest with manly pride. 

“ Oh, indeed ! ” said Lolita. “ I know well enough the 
kind of brave man your friend Binoy Babu is. — I say, Didi, 
we must really compel him to take us to the circus.” 

” There will be an afternoon performance to-morrow,” said 
Satish. 

“ That’s good. We’ll go to-morrow,” settled Lolita ; and 
next day, when Binoy arrived, Lolita exclaimed : “ T sea 
you’ve come in good time, Binoy Babu. Let’s make a start.*^ 

” Where to ? ” asked Binoy in surprise. 

** To the circus, of course,” declared LoUta 
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To the circus ! To sit with a party of girls before every- 
body in the tent, in broad daylight 1 Binoy was ‘dumbfounded. 

suppose Oourmohan Babu will be angry, will he ? 
pursued Lolita. 

Binoy pricked up his ears at the question, and when Lolita 
repeated : “ Gourmohan Babu has views about taking girls 
to the circus, hasn’t he ? ” he replied firmly : “ Certainly he 
has.” 

“ Please give us an exposition of them,” begged Lolita. 
** I’ll go and call my sister so that she may hear it too.” 

Binoy felt the sting but laughed, whereupon Lolita con- 
tmued : ” What makes you laugh, Binoy Babu ? Yesterday 
you told Satish that girls are afraid of tigers — aren’t you ever 
afraid of any one ? ” 

After this Binoy simply had to accompany the girls to the 
circus. Not only that, but on his way there he had plenty 
of time to ponder agitatedly on the figure he seemed to be 
cutting, not only to Lolita but also to the other girls of the 
house, so far as his relations to his friend went. 

The next time Lolita saw Binoy she asked him with an 
air of innocent inquiry : “ Have you told Gourmohan Babu 
about our visit to the circus the other day ? ” 

The point of the question penetrated deeply this time, 
and made Binoy wince and blush as he replied : “No, not 
yet.” 


CHAPTER XIX 

'Gora was* at his work one morning when Binoy arrived un- 
expectedly and said abruptly : “ The other day I took Pares h 
Babu’s daughters to the circus.” 

Gora went on with his writing, saying : “ So I hear.” 

“ Prom whom did you hear ? ” asked Binoy in astonishment. 

“ From Abinash, who happened to be at the circus the same 
day,” replied Gora, and continued writing without further 
remark. 

That Gora should have already heard of it, and of all 
people from Abinash, who could not have spared any em- 
bellishments in his account of the matter, made all Binoy 's 
old instincts rise up to shame him. At the same time it 
flashed across his memory that he had not slept till late last 
night b^use he was mentally occupied in quarrelling with 
^Lolitj. “ Lolita thinks that I am afraid of Gora, as a school- 
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boy of his ipastcr. How unfairly people can judge one 
another ! It’s true that I respect Gora for his unusual qualities, 
but not -in the way Lolita thinks, which is as unjust to me as 
to him. Just imagine taking me for a child, with Gora as 
my guardian ! ** This had been the burden of his thoughts 
overnight. 

Gora went on with his writing, and Rinoy recalled again 
those two or three pointed questions \\liieh Lolita had fired 
off at him. He found it hard to dismiss them from his mind. 
Suddenly a feeling of revolt rose in his heart. “ What if 
I did go to the circus? ** — he flared up within. “ WTio is 
Abinash to come and discuss my allairs with Goja ? — and why 
on earth does Gora allow that idiot to launch intq such a 
discussion ? Is Gora iny keepcT that I am to be answerable 
to him as to where 1 go and with wliorn ? This is an outrage 
on our friendship ! ” 

Biiioy would hardly have been so indignant with Gora and 
Abinash had lie not suddenly realised his own cowardice. 
He was merely trviiig to shift on to his friend the guilt of the 
secrecy which lie iiad f(‘lt impelled to preserve so long. If 
\)nly Gora had s])oken a few angry words to him on the subject, 
the friends could liave come <m to tlie same level, and Binoy 
would have been consoled. But (Jura's solemn silence made 
him appear to be sitting in judgeiiicnr on him. This niadc^the 
memory of Lolita's cutting remarks gall him all the more. 

Moliirn now entered the room, hookah in hand, and, after 
offering 'pnn from his box, said : J'.vervthing is settled on 

our side, Binoy, my sun. ^Jow, if only your uncle gives his 
approval we sliall all feel relieved. Have you written to 
him yet ? ” 

This jiressure on the subject of liis marriage was special! 
irritating to Binoy to-day. Of e«)ur^e be knew that it w* 
no fault of IMohim’a— Gora having given him to undorstaua 
that Binoy had consented — but he himself felt very small 
over this consent of hns. Anandamoyi had practically tried 
to dissuade him : neither had lie ever felt drawn to his pro- 
spective bride. How then had a clear decision at all come out 
of the confusion ? It could not exactly be said that Gora had 
hurried him in any way, for he 'would never have pressed him 
if Binoy had seriously made the least obj('ction, and vet 

why ? In that yet he felt again the sting of Lolita's 

remarks. For it was nothing that had actually happen. 1 on 
this occasion, but the complete ascendancy which Gora had 
acquired over him during all these years of their friendship^ 
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which was behind it. Binoy liad habitually put up with this 
ascendancy only because of his exceeding love and his soft, 
complaisant nature. And so the masterful relationship had 
come to prevail over the friendship itself. Hitherto Binoy 
had not realised this, but now there was no denying it. And 
so he was in duly bound to marry Sasi I 

“ No, I’ve not yet written to niy uncle,** was his reply to 
Mohim’s question. 

“ My mistake entirely ! ” said Mohim. “ Why should 
you write any letter; that’s my duty. What’s his full name, 
my son ? ” 

“ Why aro'you in such a hurry about it ? ** replied Binoy. 

Weddings can’t take place in the months of Aswin and 
Kartik. In Aghran — hut I forget, there’s a difficulty about 
that month too. It’s an unlucky month in our family history, 
and we never have auspicious ceremonies in Aghrav.** 

Mohim put down his hookah in a corner against the wall 
and said : ** Look here, Binoy, if you are going to stick to all 
that sort of superstition, then is all this modern education of 
yours only so many phrases learnt by rote ? In this wretched 
country it is difficult enough to find ausj)icious days in the 
calendar, and if, on top of that, every honseludd is going to 
consult its own private family records, how is business going 
to be carried on at all ? ’* 

** Then why do you accept even Aswin and Karfik as 
inauspicious 1 ’* asked Binoy. 

Do I ? ” cried Mohim. “ Not a bit of iJr. F^ut what can 
I do — in tliis country of ours you need nob }if)nour (lod, but 
if you don’t honour all the rules about the months of lihadra, 
Aswin and Kariik, and about Thursdavs and Saturdays, and 
all the special phases of the moon, you’ll not be allowcvl in the 
house ! And I must confess that, though I say I ilon’i accept 
all this, in practice if I don’t go by the calcmdar I feel un- 
comfortable, — our armosphere breeds fear just as it breeds 
malaria, so I can’t shake off that kind of fecline.” 

Simil^irly, in my family,” said Binoy, ” th<‘V can’t throw 
off their fear of the month of Aghran I At least niy aunt 
would never consent.*’ 

Thus did he manage, somehow, to put off the matter for 
the time, while Mohim, at a loss what move to try next, made 
his retreat. 

Gora could divine from the tone of Binoy ’s remarks that 
his friend was beginning to hesitate. Binoy had not been 
coming for some days, and he suspected tnat he must be 
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visiting at Parcah Babu’s more frequently than ever. And, 
now that he had tried to put off the question of his marriage, 
Gora began to liavc 8(»rious misgivings, so, leaving his writing, 
lie turned and sai<l : “ Binoy, wlien once you have given your 
word to iny brother, why ])lunge liim into all these needless 

uneertainties ? 

Binoy, willi a sudden impatience, blurted out: ** Did I 
give my word, or was it snatehed frf)ni me ? ” 

(iora was taken by surprise at this sign of suddrm revolt, 
and, with hardening mind, he asked incisively : “ Who was 
it Rnatch(*d this from vou ? ’’ 

“ You ! ’’ 

“ I ? Why, J hardly sjKjkc* lialf-a-dozeu words t# you on 
the subject — and you call that extorting a jiiomiso ! 

As a matter of fa<'t Ibiioy had no very convincing proof of 
his accusation- -what (Jora said was true -vrry few w’ords 
had been cxehaiige<l- and m wliat he had said tlii-rt* had not 
been sufli(*ienl insistince to (.lestr\e being eailed pressure 
And yet i* true mi a sei’se that Gora had robbed 

Binoy of his conseni. Tin* le^^ th'‘ outward proof ilu' more 
'im]>ortunate bocoiiu's the accuser, so Jbiioy, with a note of 
unn*aso!uible excitem'Uit in his voi^'e, said : “ Many words 
aie lint reijuin-d to evtort a yunmise ! ” 

“ Take back your word ! ” shoutccl Gora, getting up from 
the table. “ Your pTomise IS not of siH'li ininumse value that 
[ sliould want to b.*g or rob it of you ! *’ — “ Dada,” he then 
roared out lo Mohmi, who was in the next room, and ’^^ho came 
in at one ^ in a great flurry. “ Dada,” (^ried Gora, ” didn't I 
tell you at tm* very l)t‘Ldpiim" that Hmoy's marriage with Sasi 
was im[iOSsibIe -that 1 didn't approve of it i " 

“ Of course you did. No one else could lux.e said such 
tiling. Any other uiuh* would have shown some keennefc. 
about his niece’s marriage ! ’* 

“ What made you use me as a cat’sqiaw to obtain Bin.y's 
consent ? ” flung out (fora. 

‘‘ No other reason <'xcept that I thought it the best way 
of gaining his consent,” answered Mohim ruefully. 

Gora turned red in tlie facM\ “ Tlea'-c leave me out of all 
this!” he cried. ‘‘I'm not a professional niatclimakcr ; I’ve 
other work to do.’’ And with these words he left the room. 

Before the unfortunate Mohim could pursue the ma^^er 
any further, Binov also had reached tlie street, and Moioai'e 
only resource was his hookaii, which he now took up from the 
corn«T where he had placed it. 
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Binoy had had many quarrels with Oora^ but such a 
volcanic upheaval as the present one had never occurred 
before, and at first he was aghast at the result of his own work. 
When he got back home, darts seemed to be piercing his 
conscience. He had no appetite for eating, or for sleep, as 
he thought of what a blow he had dealt Cora in that one brief 
moment. He felt specially repentant to think of the extra- 
ordinary and unreasonable way in which he had put all the 
blame on Gora. “ I*ve done wrong, wrong, wrong,’* he kept 
on saying to himself. 

Later in the day, just as Anandamoyi was sitting down to 
her sewing afU'r her midday meal, Binoy turned up and came 
and sat •beside her. She had heard something of what had 
happened from Mohim, but when she had seen Gorans face at 
meal-time she knew that a storm had raged. 

“ Mother," said Binoy, “ Tve done wrong. What I said 
to Gora this morning about my marriage with Sasi was 
nonsense ! *’ 

“ What of that, Binoy ? That kind of thing is bound to 
happen whenever you try to suppress some j)am in the mind. 
And it’s just as well that it shouhl have, happened. In a 
short time both of you w'ill have forgotten all about this 
quarrel.” 

But, mother, I want you to know that I have no objection 
to marrying Sasi.” 

“ Don’t make matters wor.se, my child, by trying to patch 
up your quarrel in a burry. Marriage is for liTT', while a quarrel 
is only for the time.” 

Binoy, 'however, was not able to accept this advice. He 
felt he could not go straight to Gora with his proposal, so ho 
went to Mohim and let him know that tliere w'as now no 
obstacle in the way of the marriage, that it could take place 
in four months* time, and that he iiimselt would see to it that 
his uncle made no objection. 

“ Shall we have the betrothal ceremony at once ? ** urged 
Mohim. 

“ All right, that you can settle after consulting Gora,” 
replied Binoy. 

” What ! consult with Gora again ! ” complained Mohim 
irritably. 

“ Yes, yes, that is alisolutely essential ! ’* 

“ Well, if it must be done, I suppose it must, but ** 

With which Mohim stopped his mouth with the pan which 
he siutled into it. 
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.MohiiD said nothing that day, but next morning he went 
to Gora’s room, fearing that he would have a hard fight to 
obtain his consent over again. But the moment he mentioned 
how Binoy had come the previous afternoon and had spoken 
of his willingness to marry Sasi, and had even toVl him to ask 
Gora’s advice about the betrothal, Gora at once expressed his 
a])proval and said : “ Good ! Let's have the betrothal by 
all means ! ” 

“ You’re o'dte complaisant now, T see, but for the Lord’s 
sake don’t some new objection m xt time.” 

“ It was not my objection, but my request, which raised 
the trouble,” sai<l Gora. 

‘‘Well, then,” sai{l Mohim, “my humble petitiort is, that 
you neither <ibject nor inak ^ any n quest. I’ll be quite 
satisfied with what I can do myself. iLow could I know that 
your request was going to have such a contrary effect ? All 
that I want to know is, do you really wisii the marriage to 
take place ? ” 

“ Yes, ^ df 

“ 'i’hen lot the wish be enough, and don’t meddle any 
’further in the matter.” 


CHArXEl^ XX 

Gora now came to the conclusion that it would be difficult to 
keep a luJd on T’i no v from a distanet*, so that a watch must 
be kept where the rieni i.i vl:*'\rror was. The best W'ay to keep 
Binoy within bound'^, he felt, would be to i»eep up a freque it 
intercourse with Baresh Habu himself. So, tiie very day aft 
the quarrel, he went in the aftenu on to Jfinoy’s lodgings. 

That Gora would come so soon was more than Binoy had 
expected, and he was as astonished as he was happy. He 
was still more surprised when Gora introduced the topic of 
Paresh Babu's daughters without auy sign of hostility towards 
them. It was not necessary to try very hard to arouse Biiioy’s 
interest in this subject, and the two friimds went on discussing 
the topic from every ]nm\t of view till far into the night. 

Even when walking home that night Gora could not k^ep 
the subject out of his head, nor was he able to dismiss it f"om 
his thoughts so long as he was awake. Never before ui nis 
life had such a disturbance invaded his mind — in fact, the 
subject of women had never been included i, his cogitations. 

d2 
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Binoy had now proved to him that they were«a part of the 
worla problem, which must be dealt with by solution or 
compromise, but which could not be ignored. 

So next day, when Binoy said to Oora, “ Come along with 
me to Parcsh Babu’s, ho has often inquired after you/’ Gora 
agreed without the least demur. Not only did he (consent, 
but there was no longer the same indilTerrnce in }ii=? niiiid. 
At first he had been utterly iiu'urious about Sucharita and 
Paresh Babu’s daughters, then a contemptuous hostility 
towards them had arisen in his mind, but now he a(‘tufilly 
felt an eagerness to know them better. Ho was anxious to 
discover what the attraction was that exercised such an 
influence over Binoy ’s heart. 

It was evening when they reached the house, and in the 
parlour upstairs Haran was reading one of his English articles 
to Parcsh Babu by the light of a table-lamp. Parcsh Ihihu 
was, however, only a means to an end. for Haran’s real ol)j(‘cfc 
was to impress ISiicharita. She was listening in silence at the 
foot of the table, sliading her eyes from the glare of the lamp 
with a palm-leaf fan. With her naturally obedient nature 
she was trying her best to attend, but every now and then her 
mind would wander. 

When the servant announced the arrival of Gora and Hinoy, 
she started, and was preparing to leave the room when Par'^sh 
Babu stopped her, saying: ‘Where are you going, Iladlia t 
It 13 only our Binoy and Gour who have come.'* 

Sucharita sat down in some confusion, thmigh relieved that 
the reading of Haran’s tedious article hatl been intorrufitcd. 
She was certainly excited at the prospect of seeing Gora again, 
but she felt both shy and uneasy at the idea of Iiis coming 
while Haran was there. It is dillicnlt to say whether it was 
fear k^st they should quarrel again, or something else. 

The very name of (iora had set Haran on edge, lie barely 
returned Gora’s salutation and then sat silent, looking glum. 
As for Gora, the moment he saw Haran all his figiiting iiiftiincts 
were aroused. 

Mistress Baroda had gone visiting with her three daughters, 
and it had been arranged that Paresh ikibii slvould ( all for 
them in tiro evening to bring them home. It wa^s alrciuly 
tiihe for Paresh Babu to go when (lorn and Binoy ’s arrival 
delayed him ; and when he ei)uld no longer put ofl going, he 
whispered to Haran and Suclianta that he would be back as 
soon IS possible, and hdt tliem to entertain tlie guests. 

The eutertainrnent began soon enough, for in less than no 
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time a regular pitehed battle bad begun. The subject under 
discusfli(m was this. There was a certain District Magistrate 
named Brownlow, stationed nc^ar Calcutta, with whom Paresh 
Babu had been friendly when at Dacca. Ife ami hia wife 
had shown great regard for Paresli lialni because he did net 
keep Ins wife and (langhtor.s secluded in the zenana. Every 
year the sahib used to celebrate his birthday by holding an 
agricultural fair. iMlstress Baroda had bt^en lately calling 
on Mr.s. Brownlow, and had as usual been exjiatiating r)n her 
daughters’ cleverness in Enedish literature ami poetry, where- 
upon the mrm-sahih had entlinMci'‘"ically suggested that as tha 
Lieutenant-Coveriior was bringing iii.« wiic to the fair this 
year, it would be nice if Paresh Jkibu’s gnis could ac^ a short 
English jilay before them. Tins suggestiem liaf] met with 
Baroda's delighte<l approval, and to-day she had taken her 
daughters to u friend’s house for a rehearsal. When asked 
whither it would be pc»ssiblo for him to att('ml the fair, (iora 
replied with unnecessary viohuice — \u ’ ” Whereupon a 
heated ” ensued «»i»out the English and tin* Bengalis, 

and the ditiicuhies in the way of social intercourse between 
thorn in India. 

Haran sai<l : “ It is the fault of our own people. We have 
so many bad customs and superstitions that we are not 
worthy.” 

To which (h)ra reT»lied : *' If Unit is r'sdly tiue, then, how- 
ever unworthy w<' inav b<», we oiiiht To bi* ashaim d of going 
about slavering fur rli** society of Engii>h ])eop](‘.” 

But,” j»nurm*<i liar in, “ thos«‘ who arc really worthy 
are received w'llli the jiiiilK regard liy the English — as for 
instfince our friemls licit 

“ This kind of legard for some porst . wdiich oiv 
acceniii.itcs the humiliation of tlie rest of their countrymci. 
is nothing but an insiill in my eyc.^,” s.iid (Jora. 

llaian’s ang'T soon got the of bini, and Cora by 

ogging liini on, quickly had him at lii*^ men’V. 

While the di*-!' U'^'ion was going on in ihi^ w'^av, Sucharita 
was gazing at (lora Iroin behind the shelter of lier fan, — the 
words whicli she lieard making no impii'ssion on her mind. 
If slie had been conscious tliat she was staring at Gora she 
would doubtless have bdt a.^harioil, but she was utterly 
oblivious of herself. Goia sat opposite to her, leaning over 
the table with his poweifiil arms stretched out Lufor * ♦:ia. 
The light of the lamj^ fell on his broad white brow, while he 
tiow laughed contemptuously and then frow’U'd angrily. But 
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in all the play of his features there was a dignity, which showed 
that he was not indulging in any play of words, but that his 
opinions had long years of thought and practice behind them. 
It was not merely his voice that spoke, but the expression of 
his face and every movement of his body seemed to show 
deep conviction. Sucharita wondered as she watched him. 
It seemed as if for the first time in her life she was looking at 
a real man, who could not be confounded with the ordinary 
run of men. Beside him Haran Balm appeared so ineficctivo 
that his features, his gestures, and even his dress began to 
look ludicrous. She had so often discussed Gora with Binoy 
that she had»comc to think of him merely as the leader of a 
special party with decided opinions of his own, and at best, 
it seera^ to her, he might be of some kind of service to the 
country. Now, as she looked on his face, she could see, 
beyond all party opinion or ulterior bon(‘rit, the man Gora. 
For the first time in her life she now saw what a man was, and 
what his soul was, and in the joy of this rare experience she 
completely forgot her own existence. 

Sucharita’s absorbed expression had not escaped Haran, 
who had, in consequence, been unable to put all his force into 
his arguments. At length he got up from his scat impatnuitly 
and, calling her as if she were a close relative, said : “ Sucharita, 
will* you come into the other room ^ 1 want to speak to you.’' 

Sucharita shrank as though she had been Htniek. for 
although Haran was on terms familiar enough to call her like 
that, and at any other time she would havtnhoimht nothing 
of it, yet to-day, in the profience of Gora and Binoy, it seenn d 
like an insult, especially as Gora cast a swift glance at lier in 
such a way as seemed to mak<* llaran's ollmec the more un- 
pardonable. At first she pretended not to have lieaid him, 
but when Haran, with some show of irritation, r(‘]>eated : 
“ Don’t you hear me, Sin harita i I have something to say 
to you. I must ask you to come into the next room,” she 
replied, without looking at liim : “ Wait till father comes buck, 
and then you can tell me.’’ 

At this juncture Binoy got up, saying : “ I am afraid we 
arc in the way ; it’s time for us to be going,’’ to which Sucharita 
hurriedly replied : “ No, Binoy Babu, you mustn’t go away 
BO soon. Father asked you to wait for him. He will be hero 
immediately,” and there was a note of anxious pleading in 
het voice, as though there had been a proposal to hand over 
a dee^ to its hunter. 

Haran now strode out of the room saying : ** 1 can’t wait 
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now, I must J)e going.” Once outside, he began to repent of 
his rashness, but he could think of no excuse for returning. 

Alter his departure Sucharita felt hot with shame and sat 
witli bent head, not knowing what to do or say. 

It was then that Gora got an o])portunity for studying her 
features. Where was the least trace of the immodest forward- 
ness which he had always associated with educated girls ? 
No doubt her expression was one of bright int(‘lligence, but 
how beautifully softened it was by her modest shyness. Her 
brow was pure and stainless like a glirnjjse of autumn sky : 
her lips were silent, but how like a tender bud with the soft 
curves of the unspoken word. Gora had nevei; before looked 
closely at a modern woman's dress, having contemned it 
Avithout seeing it, but to-day the new-fashioned sari which 
enfolded Sucharita’s figure s^^emed to him admirable. 

One of her hands rested on the table, and, as it peeped out 
of the puckered sleeve of her bodice, it seemed to Gora’s eyes 
like the graciuu.s message of a responsive heart. In the quiet 
evening h 'np t which surrounded Sucharita, the whole 
room with its shadows, the pi'^tures on its walls and all the 
•neatness of its furniture, seemed to form one complete image 
in which stood out, not its material appurtenances, but the 
home into wdiich it liad been transformed by the deft touches 
of a woman’s care, whadi all in a moment had been revealed 
to Gora, 

Gradually, as he watched her, she became intensely real 
and concrete to him, from the stray locks of hair over her 
temples U) the bord«T of lier snri. At one and the same time 
he could S'*e Siiehanla in lu'r comjdeieness and Sucharita in 
her every < let ail. 

For a short time th(‘y all felt the awkward silence, th * 
Binoy looked towards Sucharita arid reverted to some sub]c\ 
he ha<l been ili.seus.sing with her a few days before. He said : 
“ As I was telling you the other day, I once believed there was 
no hope either tor our country or for our society — that we 
should always be regiir(h‘d as minors, and the English would 
ever remain our guardians. And this is still the opinion of 
the majority of our countrymen. In such frame of mind, 
people either remain iminoised in their selfish interests or 
grow indifferent to their fate. I, at one time, seriously 
thought of securing a Go\eriinieut post through the influence 
of Gora’s father. But Gora brought me to my senses his 
protests.” 

Gora, seeing a slight trace of surprise or Sucharita’s face 
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at this remark, said : “ Don’t think that angqr against the 
Govornmont had anything to do with what I said. Those 
who are in Government service generally come to acquire a 
pride in the Government's power, as if it were their own, and 
thus tend to form a class apart from their other countrymen. 
I see this more clearly every day. A relative of mine was 
once a Deputy Magistrate. He has retired now, but when 
he was in service the District Magistrate used to censure him, 
saying : ‘ Babu, why are so many people acquitted in your 
court ? * and he would answer : ‘ There is a good n^asoii for 
that, sahib. Those wht»m you send to gaol arc merely like 
cats and dogs;to you, but those whom I have to 8(‘nd arc my 
brothers.** In those days there were plenty of our countrymen 
able to say such noble words, and Englishmen who would 
listen to them w'erc not lacking cither. But nowadays th(‘ 
shackles of service are becoming an ornament and tlu* J)eputv 
Magistrates of the present time are gradually coming to look 
upon their fellow-countrymen as little better than dogs. And 
exi>erience shows us that the higher they rise in the sorviccj 
the more they deteriorate. If you are raised up on another 
man’s shoulders you needs must look down on your own 
peofjlo, and the moment you regard them as inferior you are 
bound to do them injustice. That cannot lead to any good.” 
And‘ as he spoke Gora thumped the table so that the lani[» 
shook. 

“ Gora,*’ said Binoy, siniung, “ that table is not Govern- 
ment property, and the lamp belongs to Pares^^i Babu.” 

Gora roared w*ith laughter at this remark, filling the vliole 
house with his inernment, and Sucliarita was sui prised and 
also delighted to find that Gora could laugh with the liearnnt^ss 
of a boy at a joke against himself. Sh<j had not apparent Iv 
realised that thos<» \vho have great ideas can also laugh heart il \ . 

Gora talked on many tojucs that e.vening, and although 
Suchanta reinain<‘d ailent, her face showed such obvious 
approval that his heart was filled with enthusiasm. At Icuigth 
he said, specially addressing Sucliarita: “I w'ant >oii to 
remember one thing. If wc have the mistaken notion that 
because the English arc strong we can never beeoim* strong 
unless we become exactly like them, then that impossibility 
will never be achieved, for by mere imitation \\v shall <'ventu- 
ally be neither one thing nor the other. To you 1 make only 
this request : come inside India, accept all her good and her 
evil : if there be deformity then try and cure it from within, 
but see 't with your own eyes, understand it, think over it. 
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turn your faco towards it, become one with it. You will never 
understand if you stand opposed and, imbued to the bone 
with Christian ideas, view it from outside. Then you will 
only try to wound and never be of any service.” 

(bira called this his recjiiest, hut it wjis rather a command. 
There was such tremendous force in his words that there was 
no waitirj^ for the oIIht’.s < oiiMMit. 

Sucharita listened with bowed head, her lieart palpitating 
to lind Gora addressing her specially, with such great eager- 
ness. She put aside all her shyn«*ss and said with 8inij)le 
modesty: ‘‘ I liave never b< fore ihouidit about iny country 
so gn’atly and so truly, liut one <juestioii I W 4 >uld ask you: 
what is the relation betw<‘en country and religioir? l)oe.s 
not n'ligion transcend country ? ” 

This question in her soft voice sounded verv sweet to Gora *8 
ears, and tln^ e.xpression in Suclmrifa’s eyes as she addressed 
him made it even sw(‘eter. He r(‘plied : “ 1 hat which tran- 
scends count»*^, which is greater than country, can only reveal 
itself through one's country. has manif(‘sted His one, 

eternal nature in just such a vanctv^ of lormi-. Rut those 
'who .say that Truth is one. and rheretore that only one form of 
religion is true, accept oulv this truth, namely that Truth is 
one, but omit to acknowledge the truth that rruth is limitless. 
The liniitle.ss Oin* T.ianifcsts itself m the hm.Joss Many. I 
can assure you that th re nigh the open sky of India you will be 
able to see tin* sun - tli'Tctore lleTo is no need to cross the 
ocean and sit at the window ot a ( ini'-tian chureh.” 

“ You mean to say that for India tlierc is a special ]>ath 
leading to God. What is this .sfieejality i ” a.sk(‘d Sucharita. 

“ The sjieciality is this," nqilied Gora. “ is recogi.i-^ 
that the Supreme Reing who is \uihout definition is inanife 
within limits,- -the endh'ss current of minute and protracted, 
subtle and gross, is of Him. He is at one and the same tnne 
with emlless attributes and witliout attrioute ; of inlimte 
forms ami formless. In other count ri's tiiev ht.ve trit^d to 
coniim* (oal within some one definition. In India no doubt 
th(‘re have also been uttenqU^ to lealise God in oiu' or other 
of His special as])ects, but these have never lieen looked upon 
as final, nor any of them conceived ti’* be the only one. No 
Indian, devotee has ever failed to acknowleiige that God in 
ills infinity transcends the ]iarticidar aspect which in. he 
true for the worshipper ]»ersonally.’’ 

“ That may lx* true o[ the wise devotee, but what of the 
others 1 asked Sucharita. 
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“ I always admit that in every country the»ignorant will 
distort the truth,” replied Gora. 

“ But has not such distortion gone further in our country 
than elsewhere ? ” persisted Sucharita. 

“ That may be so,” answered Gora. “ It is just because 
India has desired to acknowledge, fully, both the opposite- 
aspects of subtle and gn^ss, — inner and outer, spirit and body, — 
that those who cannot grasp the subtle aspect have the oppor- 
tunity to seize upon the gross, and, their ignorance working oxk 
it, results in these extraordinary distortions. All the same, 
It would never do for us to cut ourselves oil from the great, 
the varied, the wonderful way in which India has tried to 
realise in bwly, mind and action, and from every point of 
view, the One who is true, both in forms and in formlessness, 
in material as well as in s[>iritual manifestation, alike to outer 
sense and inner perception ; — or to commit the folly of accept- 
ing instead, as the only religion, the combination of Thoisni 
and Atheism, dry, narrow, and unsubstantial, evolved by 
ei gh t ecn t h -c e n t u ry K 11 ro pe . ” 

Sucharita remained lost in thought awhile, and, finding her 
silent, Gora went on : ” Please tlon’t think me to be a bigoted* 
person, least of all one of those wlio have suddenly turned 
orthodox, — my words are not meant in their sense. My mind 
is in an ecstasy with the deep and grand unity which 1 have 
discovered running tlirough id of India's various manifesta- 
tions and her manifold strivings, and this prevents me from 
shrinking to stand in the dust with the poorest and most 
ignorant of my countrymen. This message of India some 
may underfetand, some may not, — that makes no dilTerence 
in my feeling that I am one with all India, that all her people 
are mine ; and T have no doubt that through all of them the 
spirit of India is secretly but constantly working.” 

Gora's words, spoken out in his powerful voice, seemed to 
vibrate through the walls and furniture of the room. These 
were not words which Suciiarita could be expected fully to 
understand, but the first tide of impending realisation seta in 
strongly, and the realisation that life is not confined within 
the bonds of family or sect overwhelmed her with a painful 
force. 

No more was said, for from the staircase came the sound 
of running feet and of girlish laughter. Pare^h Babu had 
returned with his daughters, and Sudhir was playing one of 
his usu d pranks on the girls. 

On entering the room and seeing Gora, Lolita and Satisb 
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re<jovered their gravity and remained there, but Labonya went 
out precipitately, while Satish sidled up to Binoy^s chair and 
began whispering to him, and Lolita drew a chair up behind 
Sucharita and sat down half hidden. 

Taresh Babu th<*ri entered, saying: “I am rather late in 
getting back. Panu Babu has gone, I suppose ? ” 

Sucharita making no answer, Binoy said : “ Yes, he wasn't 
able to wait.” And Gora got up and, making a respectful bow 
to Paresh Babu, said : “ We too must be going.” 

“ I’ve not had much chance of a talk with you this evening,” 
said Paresh Babu. “ I hope you’ll call now and then, when 
you find the time.” 

Just as Gora and Binoy were going out of the room,* Mistress 
Baroda came in. They both bowed to her, and she cried : 
‘‘ What ! going already ? ” 

“ Yes,” re])lied Gora abruptly, whereupon Baroda turned 
to Binoy, saying : ” But, Binoy Babu, I cannot let you go ; you 
must stay to dinner with us. Besides, I have sometlnng to 
speak to you aij<an.'’ 

Satish jumped with delight at this invitation and, seizing 
IBinoy’s hand, said : “ Yes, yes, don’t let Binoy Babu go, 
mother; he must sleep with me hen* to-night.” 

Finding that Binoy hesitated to give his answer, Baroda 
turned to Gora with . ” Must you take Bino) Babu awUy ? 
Do you need liiin sjieeially ? ” « 

“ No, no, not at all,” replied Gora hastily. ‘‘ Binoy, you 
stay; I'm ofT.” And he went quickly out. 

When Mistress Baroda asked Gora’s consent to his staying, 
Binoy could not help easting a furtive glance at Lolita, who 
turned her face away with a smile. Binoy couhl hardly res * 
these little railleries in which J..olita indulged, and yet thc^ 
pricked him like tlioriis. When he had sat down again Lolita 
said ; ” Binoy Babu, you would have been wiser to have made 
your escape to-day.” 

“ Why ^ ” asked Binoy. 

“ Mother has a scheme for putting you into an awkward 
position,” explained Lolita. “ We are one actor short for 
the play at the Magistrate's fair, and mother has fixed on you 
to fill up the gap.” 

“ Good heavens ! ” cxchiraed Binoy. “ I’d never be able 
to do that.” 

“ I told mother thot at the start,” said Lolita, laughing, 
“ I said that your friend would never allow you to take a part 
in this play.” 
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Binoy winced at the thrust as he said : We needn’t 
discuss my friend’s opinion. But Fve never done any acting 
in my life — why pitch on me ? ” 

** What about us ? complained Lolita. “ Do you suppose 
we have been acting all our lives ? ” 

At this point Mistress Baroda returned and Lolita said : 
“ Mother, it is useless to invite Biiioy Babu to join m our 

play, unless you can induce his friend to agree ” 

“ It's not a matter for my friend’s consent at all,” inter- 
rupted Bmoy in distress. “ I simply have not the ability 
to act.’* 

“Don’t y«>u worry about that," cried Baroda. “We'll 
soon be able to put you in the wav. Do you mean to say tliesi^ 
girls can do it and you can’t ? \V hat nonsense 1 ” And there 
was no further way of escape left to Bmoy. 


CHAPTER XXI 

Gora, on leaving th(‘ house, did not walk at his usual pace, 
and instead of going struiidit home* be ah«^e> tlv sauntered 
do\yri to the river. In thov days the (fangis and its hanks 
hadtfiot been invaded bv the » .iims-, winch eomnn nnal greed 
has since brought m its train There was no railwviy bt‘side 
it, and no bridge acrofts it, and tlie sky on a winter evening 
was not obscured by the soot-ladeii breath of the crowded 
city. The rjver used tiuri to bring its nios.sage of peace from 
the stainless peaks of the distant fliinalayas into the midst 
of Calcutta's dusty busile. 

Nature had never found an opportunity for attracting 
Gora’s attention, lor his mmd had always been busily engaged 
in its own efforts. He 1. id never so miudi as noticed any part 
of his surroundings which w'as not directly the object of those 
efforts. 

TWs evening, however, the message of the skv, with its 
star-lit darkness, moved his heart with all kinds of littlo 
touches. The river tvas without a ripple. The lights of tho 
boats tied to the landing-places twinkled out, and all the 
gloom seemed massed in the dome foliage of the trees on the 
opposite bank. Over the whole scene the planet Jupiter kojit 
watch like the wakeful couscience of the night. 

All tills time Gora had been living aloof in his own world 
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of thought and action — what was it that had now happened ? 
lie had been brought up against some po i nt of contact wit h 
Nature an d, tlimiupo nrthe d<»ep daJ¥J^^ate^ of tHTTiver, 
tho^TIcrnsc ^^rk b an ks, a nd the ilhinitablc (Iaj¥ sky overhead 
had oiYcrcrf'^ liim wcleorne. CIora'Ti'ltrThat to-ni;rlit^(i had 
surre.ndered hi mao it to Nature’s overtures. 

From the garden of a merchant’s office by the roadside 
the unfamiliar fragrance of some f^^oiic flowering creeper laid 
its soothing touch over Oora’s restless heart, and the river 
beckoned him away from the fn^ld of man’s untiring labour 
towards some dim unexplored n‘gion, where the trees bore 
wondrous flowers and cast mysterious vshadows,Son the banks 
of unknown wat(‘rs ; wh(‘re, beneath the pure open skies, the 
days seemed like the frank gaze of a wide-open eye, the nights 
like the bashful shadows trembling beneath downcast eye- 
lashes. 

A very vortex of sweetness surrounded Gora and seemed 
to draw him into unknown ])rini.d rlt'ptlis ne\er experienced 
by him befo^-' whole itemg was assailed, at one and the 

same time, with sliocks of pain nnd .if joy. He seemed to be 
standing in utter .seif-furgi't fulness on this autumn night by 
the river-bank, the vague starlight iii his eyt‘s, ih»‘ undi^rined 
city sounds m his ears, -m the pn^sonce of tli(‘ vfdled elu.sive 
mystery which ]»ervad<'s the imivnuse. IJeraust*. bO long* he 
had not acknowledged lier s*vav. Nature had now taken her 
revenge by fuiineslung him in her niagu* le't. binding him close 
to earth, wuiter, and sky, and cutting him oil from his every- 
day lif(‘. 

(lora, lost in woruler at his own condition, sank down on 
the steps of the d ‘verted gliat. Agiiin and again he aske<’ 
himself, as he sat there, what was this sud.bi* cx{)erience 
what its meaning for him, what pl.ice had it in the scheme (4 
life w’hich he had planned for hiinbolf ? Was it a thing to be 
fought again.vt and overcome ? 

Hut ns Gora clenche<l liis fists fiercely, there came to him 
the memory of the (jue.stioning glances of two entrancing eyes, 
soft wuth mode.sty, bright with understanding- -and in imagina- 
tion he felt the^ tomdi of the perfect fingiTS of two gentle 
hands. He thrilled through and through wdth ineffable joy 
as all his questions and misgivings were completely set at 
rest by the depth of this i \perience in the darkness, and he 
felt loath to lose it by leaving the ]ilace. 

When ho returned home that night, Anandamoyi asked 
him : ** Why so late, child ? Your dinner is ^ dte cold.*' 
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** Oh, I don’t know, mother; 1 was sitting for a long time 
by the river/’ 

“ Wasn’t Binoy with you I ” 

“ No, I was alone.” 

Anandanioyi felt considerably astonished, for she had 
never known Gora do such a thing before — meditating alone 
by the Ganges till so late an hour ! It had nr»ver been his 
habit to sit still in silent thought. Anandanioyi watched him 
as he sat eating absently, and noticed a now kind of restless 
excitement in hLs features. After a pause she asked quietly : 
“ I suppose you have been to Binoy *b to-day ? ” 

“ No, we were both at Paresh Babu’s house this afternoon.” 

This gave Anandanioyi fresh food for thought, and after 
awhile she ventured another question : “ Did you make the 
acquaintance of all the family ? ” 

‘ Yes, w’ithout any n^serve,” replied Gora. 

” I suppose their girls have no objection to come out before 
everybody ? ” 

” None at all,” said Gora. 

At any other time there would have been a note of cm])hasia 
in Gora’s reply, and its absence mystified Auandamoyi more 
than ever. 

Next morning Gora did not get through his preparations 
for the day’s work with his accustomed rapidity. Ho stood 
for quite a long time looking absent-mindedly out of his 
bedroom window, which faced the east. At the end of the 
lane, on the opposite side of the main thoremghfare into which 
it led, was a school. In the school grounds stood an old 
jambolan tree, over the foliage of which floated a thin veil of 
morning' mist letting the red beams of the rising sun dimly 
through. Gradually, as Gora stood looking at it, the mist 
melted away and bright shafts of sunlight p.irced the network 
of leaves like so many glittering bayonets, while the city 
street became busy wdth passers-by and the sounds of traflic. 

Suddenly Gora’s glance fell upon Abiiiash and some of his 
fellow-students, who were coming up the lane towards his 
house, and with a strong efiort he threw off the web of absorp- 
tion that had cast its spell around him. ” No, this will never 
do 1 ” he said to himself with a force which smrde his mind like 
a blow, and he rushed out of his room. 

He reproached himself bitterly for not being ready in time 
to receive his colleagues — a thing that he bad never before 
allowed to happen. He made up his mind not to go to Paresh 
Babu’s house again, and to contrive some means to banish 
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all thoughts* of the family, e\on by avoiding Binoy for a 
iirne 

In the coiii'-f* of the talk with his fnr nds th( y d( cided on a 
(ihin for going on a tramp along the Grand Irunk Road 
I liov would take no iiiorny witli th^ in subbjstii g on whatever 
hospit^tlity Wri8 olli red tin in on tin w ly 

Thi-» d( teniiinatjon arrived at, Gora displaced unbounded 
enthusiasm An intnise joy took pos^r ssion of him at the 
(lea of tlius escaping iroiu all fittcis and tal mg to the open 
load It lin'd to him tht^t tlie \crv notion of this adventure 
had freed his In irt from tin in t in which it had become 
ntanglcd J ik( a bo> n h is(d from sf liool, C«ora elniost ran 
)ut of the house to in ik( his j)npfiiati )ns foi this butmg, as 
he tossed to and fro in Ills jni nl tin argiinn nt tli it woik alone 
was tiuf and all thcs( bcntinnnts, which had so overpowered 
inn, only illusions 

Just as Krishni 1 il w is oiiteiing the hoU''< , carrying a 
sesstl of sacred uu s wattr in hi^ ham Wearing a scarf 
nsinbtu s>iii n uin of thi gods, and icjKating sacred 
mantra*^, Gora in his In ^ rui ml > Inm Dismd\td at what 
he had doin G oia has tily bent t o to uch his fnt m a ])ology 
l)ut Kiisliu 1(1 ivaTsirruriv awav fro n h in ind sxMng hurriedly, 
^ovrr mind row in\(r i oil si Lkd ])ist, fcLlmg that 
Goia’s toucli hid d(slr(>}id all lie ellitacv of his mdrmng 
' ath in tlu Gsmu ^ 

Gora had in\(r n lined tint all Krj-linada}ars carefulness 
vvas speuall} dinctni towards n\oi(lmg him m particular, 
he mtnU ])ut down his s(|ik inmliiuss as In lug part of liis 
insane chsiie to avoid containiiiatiun by guardi g against the 
touch of dll and sundrv, foi did he not kt i ]> c\(n his do 
Vnandinu))! at a dntance, as (hough she wi.rc an outc , 
ind hardly lann into contad at all with Mohim, who v »s 
ilwa}s too biisv dhe on^} member of the family he had 
iiiything to do with was his grandd lught r and he used 
'o got In r to memorisi Sanskiit tc'' ts and teach her the correct 
ritual of worshi}) 

So when Krishnadayal shiank away Gora merely smiled to 
bimself at his fathers wa\8 which m fact had gradually and 
so completely estranged him that, m spite of Ins disapproval 
of Anandamoyi^s unorthodox habits, all his devotion had been 
centred in this unoon\ eniioiial mother of his 

After finishing Ins breakfast, Gora put a chaii^e oi ciothos 
mto a bundle and, '^trapping it on his o^ct in tne manner oi 
English travellois, he went to Auandamo} i a ^ said . “ Mother, 
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I’m thinking of going away for a few days. Give me youu 
leave.” 

“ Where arc you going, my son ? ” she asked. 

“ I don’t know myself, exactly,” he replied. 

“ Is it on any business ? ” 

“ Not business as it is usually understood. The journe\’' 
itself is the business.” 

Seeing that Anandamoyi remained silent, Gora implored 
her anxiously : “ Mother, you really must not say no. You 
know me well enough. You need have no fear of my hiniing 
ascetic and taking to the road for good ! I cannot stay away 
from you for fhany days, you know that, don't you ? ” 

Gora Bad n('V(T before expressed liis alTection for his mother 
in such clear terms, and no sooner had he done so than he felt 
a little awkward. 

Anandamoyi, though inwardly didighted, detected this, arul 
in order to put him at his ease she said : ‘‘ Jlinoy is guiim 
witli you, of course, isn't he ? ” 

*‘Just like you, mother! Without Binoy to guard him, 
you think some one will kidnap your Gora. Binoy is not 
going, and I am going to cure this superstitious failli of yours 
in him by coming back safe and sound, ev<‘n without hi.^' 
protection ! ” 

But you’ll let me hav'» news now and then ? ” said 
Anandamoyi. 

“ Better make up your mind that you'll got any nows, 
then if you do you’ll be all the hapjiier. No om* is gtiing to 
steal your ,Gora, — never fear. He isn't the kind of pneeles? 
treasure you imagine him to be ! If any one tak(‘s a fancy to 
this little luggage of mine I'll make him a present of it and 
come home, — I’m not going to stick to it at tin* risk of my life, 
I can assure you ! ” 

l [ rora bent low t ^ ttflkA f.hp._/1nsW>f An andan nAn's fer^, and 
she Blessed him By W8sinig^herjowaiKg^\^ had Toiiched 
his head, but maJe^o attimi[)t to dissuade him from his 
proie ct._) She never stood in the way of anything being done 
because it gave herself pain, or for fear of some imaginary evil. 
In her own life she had been through many obstai l(*a and 
dangers, and she was not ignorant of the outside world. She 
had never known fear, and her anxiety to-day was not because 
of anything that might happen to Gora, but because, from 
the mght before, she had cuessed that he was going through 
some mental distress, which she now felt sure was the reasoui 
of his suddenly going ofi on this tramp 
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Just as Goi%, set foot in the street with his bundle on his 
back, Binoy appeared carrying with the greatest care two deep- 
red roses. “ Binoy,” said Gora, “ whether you are a bird 
of good or evil omen will soon be put to the test.” 

“ Are you going on a journey, then ? ” asked Binoy. 

‘‘ Yes.” 

WhiTe ? ” 

Echo answers wdiere ! ” laughed Gora. 

“ Have you no better answ'cr { ” 

“ No. Go to niotlier and she will t(‘ll you all about it. I 
must be oil.” And with lh(‘se words Gora mareh('d off at a 
quick pace. 

On entering her room Binoy made his obf'i.^aiKc to Arianda- 
moyi and plac('d the two roses at her le<d. Ih* king them up 
she aski'd : “ Where did y(;ii get tiiese, Binoy ^ ’ 

Binoy, without giving lier a <h rinite answ. r, said ; When 
I get something good 1 vsant first, of all to oth'r it in worsliip 
at your feet. But you are tlioughtiul, iooIIkt i ” 

” What u think ^o f ” a* k(*d Anandainoyi. 

“ B(‘eaus(‘ you have forgotten to oiter me the usual betel 
leaf,” said Binoy. 

Wlien Aiuuuiaiiioyi liad supj>h(Hl this deficiency, the two 
of them went on talking till midday, ihrioy N\as uridblo to 
tlirow any liglit on the objei't of Gora 3 purposeless journey; 
but wdien, in tin* eoinse ni ca)n\ ersal ion, Anauoainoyi aski d 
him whether he had not taken Gora To Paresli Babu's house 
the dav liefon*, he gave her a full account of all that had 
bap])cnctl lIktc, and slu’ listiaird closely to every word. 

When departing Binov said: “ ]\lotin r, is my worship 
accepted, and may 1 take the liowers away now tliat they have 
received your ble.^.sing ( 

Anandainoyi laughed as slie lianded the roses to Bmo^ 
She could see that tlicse blossoms were not recciviiiii such car(‘ 
merely for their beauty— that there w’as assuredly a decoer 
object in them tlian their botanical interest. 

When Binov had gone she jKHKlered long on wl.at she had 
Ii(‘ard, and prayed fervently to God that Gora might not be 
unhappy, and that nothing might happen to injure his friend- 
ship wuth Binoy. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

There was a history attached to these two rosea. 

The night before, when Gora had (l(‘})arte(l alone from 
Parcsh Babu's house, he had left poor Binoy in a great fix 
at the proposal that he should take part in the play at the 
Magistrate s fair. 

Lolita had no great enthusiasm for this play, rather she 
was bored by the whole aflair, but she felt an obstinate wish 
to entangle Binoy in it somehow. She was provoked witli 
Gora, and wanted to use Bino}'' fur doing whatovcT slie conld 
contrary to Cora's wdshoa. She did not herself uiKhn stand 
why it was so unbearable for her to think of Binoy as sub- 
servient to his friend, but whatever the reason might be, she 
felt that she could breathe freely if only she could make Binoy 
independent of all such bondagt*. 

So, shaking her head rogui'^hly, she had said to him : 
** Why, sir, what’s wrong with tlic play ? ” 

“ There may be nothing wrong in the play itself/’ aikswered 
Binoy, “ but it is acting in the Magistrate's liouse that I 
object to/’ 

Is that your own opinion or some one else's ? ” 

“ I'm not responsible for expressing other pe()|)]v‘'s uh'as,” 
said Binoy; '‘and, furthe: they are not easy to exj)lain. 
Perhaps yon may find it hard to believe, but I'm giving you 
my own opinions, sometimes in my own words, ^unKtim 'S 
perhaps in another’s.” 

Lolita merely smiled without replying, but a short tiirn* 
afterwards she said : *' Your friend Gour Babu liiiagnn'.s, I 
suppose, that there is great herui'-m in setting no value on 
a magistrate’s invitation, — that it is a way of tight ing the 
English ? 

“ My friend may or may not think so, but I myself certainly 
do,” replied Binoy with some heat. "Isn’t it a met hod of 
fighting? How can we preserve our Sf If-re^pect unless v\e 
give up our subserviency to tho.se w’bo think they honour iis 
by beckoning us witli their little finger ? ” 

Lolita was naturally of a proud disposition, and sin* liked 
to hear Binoy speaking of this need for belf-resj)i‘ct ; but, fc iLug 
the weakness of her argument, she went on Imrting Binoy by 
her needless mockery. ^ 

" I ook here,” said Binoy at length. “ Why do you go on 
arguing { Why don’t you say * It is my wish that you take 
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part in this pjay/ thon I could pet some pleasure from the 
sacrifice of niy own opinions out of repnrd for your request.’* 

“Bah!” exclaimed Lolita. “Why .should I say that* 
If you have an honest o])inion, why rhoiild you act against it 
at Tiiy request ? But it must he honestly yours ! ” 

“ Have it that way if you like,” saicl Binoy. “ Let it be 
granted tliat 1 have no n^al opinion, — if I ara not allowed to 
sacTifiee it at your reqin^bt, l(‘t ni(‘ at least own defeat at the 
liands of your arguments and cons.*rjt to take part in the 
]>lay.” 

As Mistr(‘ss Baroda entered the room at this moment, 
Bifu>y got up an<l at once .^’aid : “Will you ]^lea.sc Tell me 
^\hat I have to do to g< t up niy })art ^ ” 

“ Thcre/s no need ior you to T\oiTy about that.” answered 
Baroda triurnpliant ly. “ We il see that you are coached 
proj)erly. All you have to do is to c»)mc r'^gulaily to the 
rehearsals ” 

“ \ I ry well, then I'll lx* goinu nov. 

“ No, no, yo.. ... i-t stay t) diiirn'r," urgi^d Mistress Baroda. 

“ W ill YOU not ( xense me to ''oghr ’ " 

■ “ No, Binoy Bahu, you r(‘idly inus*t stay," insisted Baroda. 

So Binoy ,sta\(*d, Imi he did not f(x‘l as iniuOi at ea.'e as 
n^iual. JN'cn Suehanfa sat .^-ilent to-niLrlit, ab.^iorbed in her 
own thoughts'. Site lud not tak( n aM\ part in the conversa- 
tion either, wliile Lolita h«id been aiuinug uith Binoy, but had 
got up and b^'f'ii ]»a<ing u]) and down the verandah. Any- 
liow tlic thread of tle'ir iiilcroourse sotnehow seemed to have 
bna{»[)ed. 

W lien parting from Lolita. Liiiov lotjked at her serious face 
and said : “ Just my link ! I o\sn (hdeat, but fail to plea 3 
you all the same.” 

Lolita made no answer and tuim d away. 

IShe was not a girl to cry readilv. hot to-night she felt the 
tears irresistibly coming to her ryrs. W liat was the matter ? 
What made Ikt kec]) on trying to Vround Binoy and only 
getting wounded herself ? 

As long as Binoy \\as unwilling to lake part in the play, 
Lolita’s persistence had only increased, bur, as soon as lie 
consented, all lier enthusiasm had vanished. In fact all the 
arguments against his taking pait waxed turbulent in her 
r. md, and she was tornienf‘il witli the thought that he ou"ht 
’not to have agreed merely at her request. What nmt,.icd 
her request to him ? Was this merely his politeness ^ — as if 
she had been pining for his politeness I 
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But why should she be so contrary no ? , Had she not 
done her best to drag poor Binoy into the play ? What right 
had she to be angry with him because he had yielded to her 
persistence, even though it was out of politeness ? Lolita 
was clearly more exercised over this afEair, with her self- 
reproaches, than was merely natural. 

On other occasions when she was disturbed, she used to 
go for comfort to Siicharita, but to-night she did not. For 
she could not fully understand why h(ir heart beat at her 
breast and the tears struggled to come. 

Next morning Sudhir brought a bouquet for Labonya, and 
in it there w^re two red roses which Lolita immediately took 
out of the bunch. On being asked why, she replied : “1 
can’t bear to see beautiful blossoms squashed in the middh* 
of a nosegay. It’s barbarous to herd a number of flowers 
together like that,’* and she untied the bouquet and dis- 
tributed the flowers in different parts of the room. 

Satish now came running up to her crying : “ I)idi, where 
did you get these flowers i ” 

Without answering his question Lolita asked : “ Aren't 
you going to call on your friend to-day ? ” 

Up to that moment Satish had not been thinking of Binoy, 
but at the mere mention of him he began to dance, saying : 

Yes, of course I will,” and he wanted to start there arui then. 

“ What do you do whej> you're then* ^ ” asked Lolita, 
detaining him, to which Satish replied coiicibely : ” We talk." 

“ Ho gives you so many pictures, wliy dorft you give him 
Bomethiug ? ” continued Lolita. 

Binoy had cut out all kinds of pictures from English 
magazines and Satish had started a scrap-book with tliem. 
He had become so keen about tilling its [)ages tliat 1 he moment 
he saw a picture, even in a valuable book, iiis lingers itelied to 
cut it out, and this avidity of his had brought upon his guilty 
head heaps of scoldings from his sisters. 

That in this world reciprocity of gifts is expected, now 
came as a sudden and uncomfortable revelation to Satish. 
It was not easy for him to contemplate the idea of giving uj) 
any of the cherished possessions which he guarded with such 
care in an old tin box, and his face showed alarm. Lolita 
pinched his cheek and said with a laugh : “ Never mind, don’t 
you worry about that. Just give him these two roses.” 

Delighted at such an easy solution of the problem, Satish 
Bet off with the flowers to settle his debt with his friend. On 
the road he met Binoy and called out : ** Binoy Babu, Binoy 
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Babu I and^ concealing the roses under his coat, he said : 

Can you guess what I’ve got for you here ? 

\Vh(Mi Binoy had acknowledged defeat as usual, Satish 
produced the two red blossoms and Binoy exclaimed : “ Oh, 
how lovely 1 But, Satish Babu, these are not your own, are 
they ? I hope I shan’t be falling into the hands of the police 

a receiver of stolen goods ! ” 

Satish felt a sudden doubt as to whetlier he could call 
these flowers his own or not, so he said after a moment’s 
thought ; “ Of course not ! AVhy, my sister Lolita gave 

them to me to give to you ! ” 

So now the cjuostion was set(I(‘d, and Binoy said good-bye 
to Satish with a proniL-^e to call in tlie afternoon. 

Binoy had not been af>Ie to forget the pain he had experi- 
enced the previous niglit at Lolita’s hands. Sfddom 

quarrelled with people, so h(* had never exp<‘cted such sharp 
w’ords from anybody. At first he had regard(‘d Lolita as 
merely following in Siicharita's wake, but r.'Cently his eon- 
dition to her had }»eeii like that of a j^^oaded 

elephanr which gets no time to foiL,'‘r its driver. ITis chief 
’CoriC(’Tn had been io ];lt‘ase J.olita anyliuw and get for himself 
a little ])eace. But on ri*turning home at night her pungent, 
mocking words recurred to hLs iniiid, one after another, till 
he foumi Meep dilti(‘ult. 

“ 1 am merely like Gora’s shadow. I have no opinions of 
my own.-- Lolita despises me because she thinks this, hut it 
is iilisolutely fal>e.” Thus ran his thoughts, and he marshalled 
ill his imiid all kinds of arguments ULMin^'t the idea. But 
those wore of no avail, fur ]-.olita had never brought against 
him any (h*(inite accusation and had avoideil giving lion 
any op[)ort unity for arguing the point. Bii. had so nui’ 
answers to the charge, and yi‘t lie never got a eliancc of stain 
them, — this was wiiat vexed him so. And then to crown it 
all, even when he liad admitted defeat, Lolita had sho\\’> no 
sign of pleasure. his upset him erdircly. “ Am I then such 
a contemptible object ^ ” he bitterly asked liirnscit. 

So wlnni he heard from Satish that Lolita had sent tiiese 
roses to him by proxy, he was exultant, lie took them as a 
peacio-olTering, inToEcn of his surrender. At first he thought 
he would carry them home, but at length he decided to get 
them sanctified by ollering them at Mother Anandanioyi’s 
jfeet. 

That same evening, when Binoy arrived at Paresh Babu’s 
&ouse, Lolita was hearing Satish repeat his i: hool lessons. 
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Binoy’s first words were : “ Red is the colour of warfare 
flowers of reconciliation ought to have been white.” 

Lolita looked at him blankly, at a loss to uiidiTstaiul bis- 
meaning, until ho brought out from under his shawl a biinc}:« 
of white oleanders and held them towards her, saying : “ 
matter how beautiful your roses are, they have still the ting«> 
of anger about them. These flowers of mine can’i compaie 
with them for beauty, but they are novertheloss not unwortliy 
of your acceptance in their white garb of humility.” 

What flowers do you call mine ? ” asked Lolita, blusliing' 
deeply. 

‘‘ Have I ^hen made a mistake ? ” stammered Binoy in 
confusion. “ Satish Babu, w-hose flowers did you give me ? ” 
Why, didn't Lolita Didi tell me to give them i ’’ rcplioc) 
Satish with an iniured air. ' 

" To whom did she tell you to give them ? ” questiont(b 
Binoy. 

‘‘To you, of course.” 

Lolita, turning redeb'r than ever, gave Satish a push as sl\< 
said : “ I never saw such a little stupid ! Didn't you want 
the llow’ors to give to Binoy Babu in exchange for bh^> 
pictures r’ 

” Yes, I did, but didn’t you tell me to give them ? ” cried 
Satish, altogether puzzled. 

Lolita realised that bandying words with Satish only gn.t 
her more entangled than ever, for Binoy now ehaily that 
Lolita had given him the roses but did n(!IT want iiirii tO' 
know it. 

Binoy said : “ Never mind. I r(*linqui?li my cliinn to 
your flowers, but let me t<01 you, there is no mistake ahoin 
these flowers of mine, IJJiese are mj^cace-olleiing, on th< 
m aking up of our quarrelT^ . ' ^ 

Xolita inlerrupfocTlinrr’with a to^s of her head : ” \\ hrn- 
did we ever quarrel, and what is this making up you fa[)e4ik 
of?” 

“ Has everything, then, been an illusion from start to 
finish?” exclaimed Binoy. “No quarrel, no ilowers. no 
reconciliation either ^ It seems not only a ca^vc of mistaking 
the glitter for gold, but there nev<‘r w^as any glitter even' 
That proposal about the play, W’as that ? ” 

“ There’s no mistake about that, anyway,” interrupted 
Lolita. “ But who ever quarrelled about it ? What makea 
you imagine that I’ve been in a conspiracy to win your con- 
sent 1 Ton agreed, and I was duly gratified, that was alL 
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But if you hare any real objection to taking part in the play^ 
why should you have agreed, no matter who asked you ? 
With which she went out of the room 

Everything had turned out contrary. That very morning 
Lolita Lad d(‘ci(led that she would confess h( r defeat at Binoy's 
hands, and would request him to give up the idta of the play. 
But things Jiad dev( loped m just the op])osile way. 

Binoy wuis led to thirds that 1 oljt t Lid not got over her 
annoyance at his pre\ious opposition and was still angry 
because she thouglit that ahliougli Jhnoy had ontw^ardly 
capitulated lie yet was, at In art, aLMi i t iLo performance. 
He felt gnMtly pained that Lolit l shmiM have tak n the 
matter so scnou'-lv, «ind lu im <1« no 1 i^ mind that he would 
never rai^e any ol)j< < tiori airiin, (\eii m joke , that ho would 
take up his part m tin jih} with h devotion and abiLty 
that no one would lie able to accuse him of ludiiur^ i( e 

Siuliinta li id lx < n silting alom^ m fur b^flnioin smec early 
morning, tiying to read the Inntalun <f ^ hri'^t 'Jhis morumg 
Fihe had not given .my atU lon to her otlu r regiilir work. 
Every now and agmi lu r niUid wm 1 1 w indcr and the pagea 
Of tlu* book become bluircd, and tlu r v li n doubled # norgy, 
ahe would fori e h» rv If to apph Iw r nnnd to the book, uu- 
wullmg to acknowh lg( hci wi il 

Oiuc she thought sh( luaid t b ' ^ )Uiid of "^'niov's vdue, 
and on the imjmlso of tin moi u it "'ll! ]»ut lur book on the 
table and ^^arted uj» to go into tlu itting room But annoyed 
With luT'.df for this lack mUrtst m the subjiU, die took 
uj) tlie book .igain and Mt down with lur hand-) over her cars 
l(st any di-tracting -oiuub sfiould aiMin di^lurb lui. 

It often happimd tint w>un Ibnoy c ill d bora cam 
also, and she coiilil not help wondirng win tlu r he had com 
to day Slu* was .ifr.iul b^t Hora had i ome, and then again 
she was racked bv tlu doubt lint lu bid not 

While she was m this di-traiud slate, Lolita entered me 
room “Why, what.s the mattci, inv dear ^ ” c \claimed 
bill harita at tlu siulit of h« r fac < 

“ Nothing ! ’’ it})lud Lolita, shaking lur head 
“ Where were \ou all this time ^ ’ asked i^uchanta. 

“ Bmoy Baba has come,“ said Lolita “ 1 think he want^ 

to talk to you ” i i t 

Suchanta w’as afraid to ask whether any one else bao er e 
with Bmoy. If anybodv had come Lolita would certainly have- 
mentioned it ; but still her mind was in suspense, and at length 
she went out, deciding to perform the (lulu 'll hospitality 
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.and give up her attempts at self-restraint, first asking Lolita : 
** Won’t you come too ? ” 

“ You go first, I’ll oomc along later,’* replied Lolita a little 
♦impatiently. 

When Sucharita entered the sitting-room she found only 
Biiioy and Salish talking together, and she said : “ Father is 
out, but he will be back soon. Mother has taken Labonya 
And Lila to our teacher’s house to learn their parts. She left 
Tvord that if you came we were to ask you to wait.” 

Aren’t you going to be in this play too ? ” incpiired 
•Binoy. 

“ If eveiy.one were to act where would the audience be ? ” 
replied Sucharita. 

Generally, wlien Binoy and Sucharita were togoilier, tliere 
was no lack of conversation between them, but to-tlay there 
seemed to be som** obstacle on both sides wliich prevented 
them from talking freely. Sucharita had eoiue didermined 
not to raise the usual topic of Cora ; nor did Binuy find it 
any easier to mention his name, imagining that Lolita, and 
perhaps tlie rest of that household, rogarJeil bun as his friend’s 
satellite. 

After a few random remarks to Binoy, Sucliarita, ^seeing no 
other way of escape, began to discuss with Satish the merits 
and demerits of his i-crap-book. Slie managed to rouse 
Satish’s anger by finding fault with his method of arranging 
‘his pictures, and Satish, getting excited, di^ut('d with her 
in his shrill voice. 

Binoy meanwhile was looking disconsolately at his rej(Vted 
bunch of white oleander blossoms which lay on the ta])le, and 
was thinking to himself with wounded pride : “ Lolita ouglit 
to have accepted these flowers of nime. if only for tin' sake 
of politeness.” 

Suddenly footsteps were heard, and Sucharita started 
violently on seeing Ilaran enter tlic room. Her start h'd 
expression persisted so glaringly that she blushed at Ilaran a 
glance. 

Haran said to Binoy as he sat down : “ Well, hasn't your 
Gora Babu come to-day ? ” 

“ Why ? ” asked Binoy, irritated at this unnecessary ques- 
tion. “ Have you any need of him ? ” 

** It is rare to see you and not to see him,” replied Haran. 
“ That is why I asked.” 

Bine*' felt so annoyed that, afraid lest he ahould show it, 
be said abruptly : ** He is not in Calcutta.*^ 
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‘f Gone preapching, I suppose,” sneered Haran. 

Binoy’s anger incrcasetJ, and he romainod silent. 

Siicharita left the room without speaking. Haran rose 
and followed her at once, but slie passed out too quickly for 
him to overtake her, so he called after her : “ Sucharita, 
I want a word with you.” 

“ I*m not well to-day,” rc])licd Sucharita, and she went 
and shut herself in her bedroom. 

Mistress Baroda now arrived on the scene and called Binoy 
to another room to give him liis instructions about the play. 
When, a sliort time afterwards, he returned, he found that his 
flowers had disappeared from the table. 

Lolita did not turn up that evening for the rehearSal. 

As for Sucharita, she sat alone in lier room till far into the 
night with the Imitation of Christ lying closfd on her lap, 
and gazed from her corner into tin* darkness outside. 

It seemed as if some unknown and wonderful (‘ountry had 
ap]ieared befor^ her eyes like a milage, Irom which all the 
c.Kperienc<‘a of her past life were m s(une w’ay completely 
diibTcnt, so that the lights wlin h s1ioih‘ there, like chaplets 
o*f stars in the darkness (d night, struck Iht mind with awe, 
as at tlie inystiTV of the metfahlv remo{<\ 

“ Ilow' insiifndicant inv life has Ikmui,” she felt. “ What 
I thought of as certain up to now has h(‘(‘ome fi 11 of doifbt ; 
what 1 have been doing ev<'ry day ''(*eins meaningless. In 
that mystic realm, jierhaps, all knowl<*di:e \\ill h(*eome ])iTfert, 
all work noble, ami llie 1 ru(‘ .siLniifi( of life will at length 
be reveah'd. Who h*is brought nu* ludore the secret }>ortal 
of this wonderful, unknown, terrible region ? Why does my 
heart tremble so i — why do my limbs seem to fail me when ^ 
try to advance ? ” 


CHAPTER XXIII 

For several days Siudmrita spent much time at her prayers, 
an<l seem<*d inor(' and more to be in need of Paresh Babu s 
support. One day when Paresh Babu was reading alone iu 
Ins room, Sucharita came in and sat quietly beside him, 
■whereupon he laid down his book and asked : A\ha( .1, 
Rad ha dear ? ” 

Nothing, father,” answered Sucharita as she began to 
arrange the books and papers on his writing-, ble, although 
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everything was quite tidy. Then alter a few •■moments sho 
said : “ Father, why don’t you read with me as you used 
to do ? ” 

“ My pupil has passed out of my school/’ said Pa resit 
Babu, smiling alTectionately. “ Now you can umlerstand 
things for yourself.” 

“ No, I can’t understand anything at all ! ” protested 
Sucharita. “ 1 want to read with you as before.” 

” So be it,” agreed Paresh Babu. “ We'll begin from 
to-morrow.” 

“ Father,” said Sueharita suddenly, after a sliort sih'noe, 
“ why did y<ya not exj^lain to me what Binoy Babu w.as .‘saying 
the other day about caste f ” 

“ You know, iny dear child,” replied Ihirosh Babu, “ 1 havo 
always wanted you i;irhs to tliiiik for your.selves, and not simply 
to take my opinions, or any one else’s, at second liaiuL Ti> 
oifer instruction on any question before it has really arisen 
in the mind is like jziviug iood before one i? hunirrv, -it sjunl^ 
the appetite and leads to indigestion. But vh(‘m*v('r you 
ask me any question, I am always ready to toll you what I 
know about it.” 

” Well, then,” said Sucharita, “ T am asking you a question. 
Why do wo condemn caste distinctions ? ” 

‘"‘There’s no harm in a lat sitting by and eating right 
beside you,” explained Paresh Babu, “ but if certain men so 
much as enter the room, the food has to b(‘^thrown avsayf 
How can one not condemn the caste sy.stein whicli has rcMilted. 
in this confempt and insult of man by man { If that \s not 
unrighteous, I do not know what is. Those who can despise 
their fellow-men *^0 terrildy can never rise to great ness ; for 
them, in turn, sliall be reserved the contempt of otluTs.” 

“ The present deg(‘;ierate condition of our sfx'u'ty lia.s bred 
many faults,” said Sucharita, repeating .'something sin* had 
heard from Gora’a lips, ‘‘ and these faults have found tlieir 
way into every aspect of our life, but are we therefore entitled 
to blame the real thing itself 'i ” 

“ I could have answered you,” replied Paresh l^abu with 
his usual gentleness, ” had I knowm where the real thing ia 
to be found. But what I actually see before me is the in- 
tolerable aversion of man for man in our country, — and how 
this is dividing and subdividing our people. Can we gain any 
consol, tion in such circumstances by trying to dwell on some 
imaginary ‘ real * thing ? ” 

“ But,” asked Sucharita, again echoing Gora’s wox<lsv 
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““ was it not ope of the nltimalo truths of our country to look 
on all moil with imparl ial vision ? 

“ That impartial vision,” said Paresh Babu, “ was an 
intollccitual achicvornont, — it liacl notliing to do with tho heart. 
In it there was room for lUMther love nor hate, it >ranscended 
likes and dislikes. But man’s heart can never hnd its n*st 
in an abstraction so empty of tlie h'*art‘s requireimnits. So 
in s])ite of tlie existence of tins ]>Iiiloaophical equality in our 
country, we se(‘ that the. low <‘aste is not allowed entry even 
into God's temple. If equahty lie not oliserved even on 
clod’s own ground, what matters it whether its conception is 
to be found 111 our ]jlii]osophv or not ( 

Sucharita sihmtly i'‘Volve<l I'are.sh Babu's words ib her own 
mind, tryinj^ to und< r<tand them, and at length she a.sked : 
“ AVliy then, fat tier, didn't you explain all this to Binoy Babu 
and liis fri«‘nd i 

Pari‘sh Babu a little as lie answered; “They do 

not iinderstar'^ not liecaus* they lack the intelligence, — they 
are, rather, too c]e\er 'o * aiit to under'^tand; they pnder 
<‘\plaifiifiV to otleT « ' When i/jim t’j*' di -ire conies to them 
Yi‘ally to und<‘r.-; .iiid honi the point of \i(‘W of tlie lii^rhest 
truth,- that is, of ri<:hteou‘- les-s,— they won’t have to depend 
v)n your father's int^licjence for tht‘ (‘Xj»Ianatlon. At ])re',ent 
they view it frooi <pnte a dillerent siaudpoin*, and nothing 
that I can sav will be (>f anv us * to them." 

Althougii .Sueharila iiad bstiaied to G ora's talk W'itli respect, 
the div»‘rpence of hi- sUindaid from her own had nevertheless 
paiiu'd her, and ]iu vented her liiidiim consolation in lii.s con- 
-eluMons. As Paresh Babu was speakiiiii, sh<‘ felt for the lime 
r'lnwc'd of Ikt internal conllict. She would m vor admit ^ 
moment the idea that Gora, or Binoy, or lor tliat matt 
nnybudy at all, could luiderstand any subj(*ct better tha. 
Par(‘sh Babu. On the contrary, she liad never b(‘eii able to 
help feeling angry with any one wdiose opinions did not .on- 
iorm to his. Lately, liowever, slie Irid not l>»H‘n able to 
'dismiss Gera’s ojiinions with such ready contempt as of ola. 
It was for the same reason that she now felt tliis restless desire 
in her h(‘art to be constantly taking shelter under Paresh 
Babu’s W'ing, as slie had done wdu ii a child. 

Slic rose from her scat and went as far as the door ; then 
she came back and, resl ng licr hand on the back of P: esh 
Babu’s chair, said : “ Father, will you let me sit with you at 
your evening meditation to-day i ” 

“ Certainly, my dear,” said Paresh Babu. 
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After this Sucharita finally retired into her« bedroom and^ 
closing ihe door, sat down and tried hard to reject all that 
Gora had said. 

But at once Gora's face, radiant with confident assurance^ 
rose before her, and she thought to herself : “ Gora’s words aro 
not mere words, they are Gora himself. His 8]H'ech has form 
and movement, it has life ; it is full of the pow’cr of faith and 
the pain of love for his country. His arc not ojiiiiions that 
can be settled by contradicting them. 1'hcy are the whohr 
man himself — and that, too, no ordinary man.” 

How could she have Ihe heart to raise her hand against 
him in reirr+ion ? Sucharita felt a tremendous strng<de going 
on within her, and she burst into tears. That hecunild throw 
her into such a plight, and yet hav^e no compunction in desert- 
ing her like this, made her heart ache, and because it ached 
she was woefully ashamed. 


CHAPTEB XXIV 

It had been decided that Binoy 'should recite in a diamntio 
style Dryden's poem on ” The Power of Musie,” and that the 
girls in suitable costumes should jue.sent taldeaux l]lll‘^t]atlVo 
of the subject of the poem. In additnui to this, sonirs and 
Ensflish recitations were to be civen by tin* girls as 'well. 

Mistress Baroda had repeatedly assured jTinov that they 
would prepare him w('ll for the day, for dlt hough she iierself 
knew veiy little English, she depended for h<‘l|) on one or two 
of her circle who w’cre well versed in the language iUit wlieu 
the rehearsal took place Binoy astonished thesi* i xpi it friend'^ 
of hers by his recitation, and Baroda vas cf»mplett Iv" clnviit'd 
of the pleasure of training up this newconui. iwen tlio^**^ 
who formerly had not regarded Binoy as any one in particular, 
were compelled to resjiect him when they found liovv proficient 
he was in English. Haran himself reque*«t»'d Ibrmv to eon 
tribute occasional articles to his paper, and Sinllnr began to 
press him to deliver English lectures at his Students’ S<Miety 
As for Lolita, she was in a strange state of mind. Slie wa^ 
pleased, in a way, that Bmoy should be independent of aii\ 
one else’s help, and yet she also felt pic^ued. It upset her to 
think that Binoy, now conscious of his own powers, might 
give up ejqpecting to learn anything from them. 

What exactly Lolita wantJ^ of Binoy, and in what event 
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she would regain her former peace of mind, flhe was herself 
at a JOSS to understand. As a result, her discontent began to 
show itself in ev^cry litth* thing, and every time it had Binoy 
for its target. Lolita could see well enough that this was 
n<utli(‘r fair nor polite lo Binoy ; this hurt her, and she tried 
hard to restrain hersclij but on tlui slightest pretext some 
inward resentment would suddenly get the better of her ancL 
burst out unreasonably in a way she could not account for. 

Just us sh(‘ had at lirst ])cstercd Binoy till lie had consented 
to take ])art in this aflair, so now she worried him to withdraw. 
But how could ihnoy ('scape at this stage witliout upsedting 
all their jdans ? B(*sid('b, ]>rolaibly witli the disrvd^^^ry of his 
new powers, he hims(‘lf S(‘em(*d to have become quite keen 
about it. 

Finally, one day Lolita said to her mother ; “I rt*ally can’t 
go on with this p(‘rf(»rmance any longer ! 

Mistress Baroda know this s(“cond daughter of liers only 
too well. 80 she asked in dismay : “ Why, what’s the trouble ? 

“ i simpl;y can t it,” iv,K‘ate(l Lolita. 

As a Tnatt('r of fact, from lie* lime il was no longer possible 
to regard Binoy as a novice, Lolita had been (juitt* unwilling 
to recite her }>i( o(‘, or r»‘h(‘<irse her p«irt, in his presence. She 
]iractised alone by hoiM'lf, to tin* great inconvenience of every 
one else; but it inqio.ssible to do anything '.ith her, and 
at length they had to yh Id and carry ori the rehearsals without 
her. 

But when, at the last moment, Lolita declared her intention 
of withd^a^^inL^ altoi:<*ther, Baroda ^\as nonplussed. She knew 
well enough that nothing slie could say or df* would be any 
good at all, so siie was driven to ask Paresh Babe's help. 

Though he never meddled in the matter of his daughters’ 
likes or dislikes in unimportant matters, yet as they had given 
a promise to the ]\1 a gist rate, and there was very little time 
left for making other arrangt'iiients, Paresh Babu called Lolita 
to him and, putting his hand on her head, said : “ Lobta, would 
it not be wrong if you witli drew now i ” 

“ I can’t do it," father,*’ said Lolita with suppressed tears 
in her voice. “ It’s quite beyond me.” 

“ It won’t be your fault if you can’t do it well,” said Paresh 
Babu. ” But if you don’t do it at all, that will really be 
wro ag of you.” 

Lolita hung her head as her father went on : “ My dea^ 
when you have once taken up a responsibility, vou must see 
it through. This is not the time to try and o ape, merely 
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I>ecau8e your pride is hurt. What if your pr,ide does suffer, 
can you not bear that in order to do your duty ? Won’t; you 
try, dear 1 ” 

** I will,” said Lolita as she lifted her face to her father’s. 

That very evening she made a special effort, and throwing 
off all hesitation due to Binoy's presence, she entered into her 
j)art with zest, almost with deiiance. It was tlie first time 
that Binoy liad heard her recite, and ho was really astomsluul 
At the vigour and clearness of her enunciation, the unhesilating 
force with which she interpreted the meaning of the poem. 
He was delighted beyond his expectations, and her voice 
sounded * \ his ears for long after the recitation was over. A 
good reciter exercises a jH'ouliar fascination over the — 

tJie poem lends its own charm to the reciter’s mind, as do 
flowers to the brancln s on which they bloom. And from that 
moment Lolita, for Bmoy, became eiiv’^elo[>ed in po(‘try. 

Hitherto Lolita liad all the time kept Binoy goaded by her 
sharp tongue ; and just as one’s hand constantly si't ks only 
the painful spot, so had Binoy been unable to disei'rn anything 
of Lolita save her stinging words and her ironical smiles. Ail 
his thoughts about her had been contined to Irving to discovH^r 
what made her say this or do tliat, and the more inystiuious 
had seemed her dis]deasure the busier had lie bt'en kept 
worrying about it. It had often been his ffrst waking thought, 
and, every time he st«irtod for Paresh Babu’a house, he had 
anxiously wondered what Lolita's mood wouW be. \\ iuuie^er 
he had found her gracious, an immense loa<l seemed to be 
lifted from Binoy’s mind, and then his problem had been how 
to contrive to make tins mood permanent, - a problem, how- 
ever, of which the solution was cleaily beyond lus powers 

That is why, after the mental discpiiet of all these days, 
Lolita’s recitation of this poem stiried him lu a h^trangely 
forcible way, so much so that he was at a loss to find any 
words to express the pleasure he felt. But he did not dare 
to make remark to Lolita, for there w^as no knowing 
whether his praise would please her, wlietlier such 
sequence of cause and effect would a[q)ly to her at all. —tin* 
chances were it wouldn’t, just because it w as usual ! So Binov 
went over to Mistress Baroda, and to her unburdeiu'd himself 
of his admiration for Lolita's performance, whereupon Karoda’s 
opinion of Binoy’s wisdom and intelligence became higher 
than ever. 

The effect on the other side was no less curious. As soon 
M Lolita felt that her elocution had been a success, that sha 
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had ridden waves of her difRculties like a good seaworthy 
boat, all her irritation ngairint Binoy vanished, and no vestige 
of her dosirc to annoy him remained. Thenceforth she became 
quite keen about the rehearsals, and in the process was drawn 
closer to Binoy. She even had no compunction in asking 
Binoy’s advice. 

At this change in Lolita's attitude towards him, Binov felt 
as if a stone had been rolled of! his bre ast. He felt so light- 
hearted that he wanted to go to Anandamoyi and play his old 
childish pranks with lier. Many id(‘as crowded into liis mind 
whieh he felt he would lilo* to talk over wdth Suchanta, but 
he hardly ever saw' her now'adavs 

Wh(*never Binoy got the clianee of a chat with\liOlita he 
took it, but yet he felt lie still would have to be very careful. 
He knew how critically he and hi« friend w’ould be pidged by 
her, so that his con\ er.^ation did not flow with its natural speed. 

Soinetime.s Lolita would siy to him : “ Why do you talk 
as though you were speakiug ),it of a book ^ ” t^) whicli Binoy 
would answfct . T'' spout eM my tune ^eadlnL^ so I suppose 

my mind must have become like a })iiuled paL^e.” 

• Then again Lolita w'ould iv . “ Lh'asc don’t try to talk 
ao well, — just say wli<i(»*vir vuu really think. You talk so 
beautifully that one suspett:> you are merely expounding 
somebody olse's id(‘ab.'* 

For this reason, wdieii(‘ver any idea occurred to Binoy’s 
orderly mind, in an ajipmpriate, wfdldmished phrase he would, 
before expressing it to Lolita, tiv to condense and simplify 
it, and if a chance meta])hor hvij)]>rn( d to escapo him he felt 
abashed. 

Lolita herself slioue out as if after the passing of some 
inexplicable cloud. Even Mitjtre-.*^ Biioda wt..< stomshed im 
see the change in her. She lU' longer turned contrary, oi 
old, making abj(‘eti<uis to anything and ev^erything, but joined 
heartily in what they were doing, rather overwhelming th^m 
with the abundance of her ideas and suggefetious for the 
coming ])lav. In this inHtt<'r Barotla wS own exuln-rance was 
somewhat Uunpcretl by her love for economy, so she was now’ 
as embarrassed at her daughter ^ kociinci'^ as she had formerly 
been at her lack of it. 

Lolita, full of her ucw’born z»al, would often seek out 
Suchanta wdth an eager expectation, but although Suchanta 
laughed and talk<‘d with her, Lolita someliow’^ iclt ‘‘ If 
chf'cked in her present, c, and had to come aw’ay every time 
with a aeiiso of disappomtment. 
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One day she went to Paresh Babu and said ; “ Father, it’s 
not fair that Didi should be sitting alone with her books while 
we are slaving away at the performance. Why shouldn't she 
join us ? ** 

Paresh Babu himself had noticed that Sucharita seemed to 
be holding aloof from her companions, .and had been fearing 
that such moodiness was not healthy for her. Now, at 
Lolita's words, he came to the conclusion that unless she was 
induced to join in the amiisements of the others, this might 
become a habit. So he said to Lolita : “ Why don’t you 
speak to your mother about it ? 

“ I w'iik.Ti^>eak to mother,” said Lolita, “ but you will have 
to do the* persuading, or else Didi will never agree.” 

When finally Paresh Babu did speak to Sucharita, he was 
agreeably surprised to find that she had no excuse to make, 
but at once came forward to do her allt)tt(ul duty. 

As soon as Sucharita came out of her seclusion Binoy tried 
to get on the same intimate terms with her as before, but 
something seemed to have happened meanwhile which pre- 
vented his reaching np to her. There was siuh a far-away 
look in her eyes, such detachment in her exy)re'<sion, that he 
shrank from thrusting himself on her. Then' had always 
been a kind of distance* in h(‘r manner 'which now became 
moue pronounced, in spite of Ikt joining the rehearsals. She 
would get through just her own ]»art, and then l*ave the room. 
And in this way she receded farther and fiwrther aw^ay from 
Binoy. 

Now that Gora was away, Binov was free to become more 
intimate than ever with l^aresh Baliu’s household, and the 
more he relapsed into his own true nature the more were thev 
all drawn to him, and the better jdeased was he wdth himself 
at experiencing this expansive freetlorn, hitherto unknown. 
It was at this juncture that he found Sucharita drifting away 
from him. At any other time he would Lave found the pain 
of such loss hard to bear, but now he ea.sily rose above it. 

The strange thing w^as that Lolita, though noticing this 
change in Sucharita, made no grievance f)f it, as she w^ould 
have done before. Was it because enthusiasm for the play 
and her recitations had taken such complete possession of 
her ? 

Haran, for his part, finding Sucharita taking part in the 
entertainment, also waxed enthusiastic over it. He himself 
offere ’ to recite a passage from Paradise Lost, and deliver a 
short lecture on the Charms of Music as a kind of prelude to 
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the .recitation W Dryden’s poem. This suggestion annoyed 
Mistress Baroda, and Lolita too was far from pleased ; but 
Haran had already written to the Magistrate about it and 
settled the matter. So when Lolita hinted that the Magistrate 
might object to the proceedings being too long, Haran silenced 
her by triumphantly producing the Magistrate’s letter of 
thanks from his pocket. 

No one knew when Gora would be coming back from his 
expedition. Although Sucharita had determined that she 
would dismiss the matter fiom her thoughts, every day the 
hope w’as born afresh in her mind that perhaps thia would be 
the day of his return. Just wh^ni she was feeling tA|jly both 
this indilTerence of Gora s and tbi* unruliness of her own mind, 
and was anxiously seeking tor some wa^" of extricating hi'rsclf 
irorn such a predicament, Haran came and oriet' more requested 
Paresli Babu to celebrate, in Go«i’s name, his b#4rothal cere- 
mony with Sucharita. 

There L snu a long tin.c before the marriage can take 
jilace,” objected Paresh Babu. “ Do you think it wise to 
bind yoursi'lves so soon i ” 

“ 1 think it very essential for both of us,” answered Haran, 
“ that wc should go through a ])iiiOfl of being thus bound to 
each Ollier before marriage. It will b'- good for our souls, to 
have this kind of sjiintual relationshij) as a bridge betw^een 
our first acquaintanee and the married state, — a tie without 
the bondaire of duties.” 

“ You ha«l better see what Sucliarita has to say,” suggested 
Parcsh Babu, 

“ But she has already given her consent,” urged Haran. 

Paresh Babu, however, was still in doubt as lu Sucharita’s 
real feelings for Haran, so he callcvi lier himself and told her 
about Ha rail’s proposal. 

Sucharita had come to the point of clutching at any support 
for setting at rest her distracted coivlition, so she agreed so 
readily and unhesitatingly that all Paresh Babu’s doubts 
were dispelled. He again asked Sucharita to consider well 
all the responsibilities attaching to a long engagement, and 
when, even then, she had no objection to raise, it was settled 
that, as soon as Mr. Brownlow’s eiitertainment was over, a 
day should be fixed for the oetrothal ceremony. 

After this Sucharita felt for a time as though her thouguts 
had been rescued from *ome devouring dragon, and she made 
up her mind that she would prepare herself ste; \y for serving 
the Brahmo Samaj on marrying Haran. She decided to hava 
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daily readings with Haran, from English bodks on religious 
subjects, so as to be able to shape her life according to his 
ideas ; and she felt a sense of uplift in having thus accepted 
a difficult, even unpleasant, burden. 

Of late she had not been reading the paper of which Haran 
was e<litor. The day after her decision she received a copy 
fresh from the press, sent probably by the editor’s own hand. 
Sucharita took the paper to her room and sat down to road it 
from start to finish, as a kind of religious duty, prepared like 
a devoted pupil to take to heart all the instruction it oiTered. 

But i^ead, like a ship in full sail, she ran against a rock. 
There is an article entitled ‘‘The Mania for Looking Back,” 
which consisted of a bitter attack on those people who, although 
living in modern times, persistently turn their faces towards 
the past. The reasoning was not unsound — in fact Sucharita 
had been searching for just such arguments, — but as soon as 
she read the article she could see that the object of the attack 
was Gora. There was, indeed, no mention of his name nor 
any reference to his writings, but it was evident that just as 
a soldier take^ pleasure in seeing every bullet fired from his 
gun kill a man, so a spiteful joy expressed itself in this article 
because every word wounded a living person 

,Tho whole spirit of the paper was intolerable to Sucharita, 
and she wanted to tear over^^ one of its arguments into shreds. 
She said to herself ; “ Gourniohan Babu could have ])owdered 
this article into dust ! ” And as she did so»his radiant face 
shone out before her eyes, and his powerful voice rang in her 
ears. In the presence of this image and in contrast with the 
uncommon quality of his speech, this article and its writer 
appeared so contemptibly trivial that she threw the paper on 
the floor. 

For the first time after many days Sucharita then came 
and sat by Binoy, and in the course of her talk she said : 
“ What has happened to the copies of the paper in which 
your writings, and your friend’s, appear ? Didn't you promise 
to give me them to read ? ” 

Binoy did not tell her that ho had not had the courage to 
keep his promise because of the change he had noticed in her, 
so he merely said : “ I’ve kept th<'m all ready for you, and 
will bring them to-morrow.’* 

Next day Binoy brought with him an armful of magazines 
and newspapers and left them with Sucharita. But, when 
she tiius got them, she would not read them, and put them 
away in a box. She did not read them simply because she 
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was so eager t^p do bo. Once more she sought peace for her 
rebellious heart by refusing to allow it to be distracted and 
forcing it to accept Haran's undisputed sway. 


CHAPTER XXV 

On a Sunday morning Anandamoyi was preparing pan, and 
Sasi, seated beside her, was slicing piles of betel-nut, when 
Binoy entered the room. Sasi bashfully made her escape, 
scattering the nuts on her lap all over the floor. j},'\andamoyi 
smiled. 

Binoy had the habit of making friends with everybody all 
round, and had always been on specially good terms with Sasi. 
They were always teasing each other. Sasi had hit upon the 
device of hiding away Binoy ’s shoes and returning them only 
on his promising to tell her a story, while Binoy in revenge 
would iuveiii. based on highly coloured versions of 

actual ev(‘iits from own lib*. 'I ins ])roved to be condign 

punishment for her ; for she would first try to escape by 
accusing the story-teller of fals^diood, tlien by contradicting 
him in a voice louder than his own, and finally by flying from 
the room in utter rout. Sometimes sin* would trv to retaliate 
by maiiufacturing similar stories about Binoy, but she was no 
match for her opponent in the power of invention. 

However that may be, whenever Binoy used to come to 
the house she would leave everything (Isc and come running 
to have her fun with him. Sometimes she would pester Binoy 
so badly that Anandamoyi had to rebuke her, but the fauh 
was not hers alone, for Binoy used to ask for trouuie so success- 
fully that it Avas impossible for her to control herself. 

So now, when that same Sasi self-consciously fled from the 
room at Binov’s entry, Anandamo}d smiled, it is true, but it 
was not a smile of hapjuness. 

Binoy Ininself was so much upset by this trifling incident 
that he sat for some time without uttering a word. It suddenly 
made liim realise how unnatural these new relations with Sasi 
really were. 

Whop he had consented to the proposal of marriage he had 
been thinking only of his friendship with Gora, but he h^’d 
never visualised clearly what it would mean in other con- 
nections. Besides, as Binoy had so often writteA in their 
paper, in oux country marriage is mainly a so d matter, not 
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a personal one, nor had he indulged in any personal likes or 
diwkes in his own case. Now that he had seen Sasi retire at 
the sight of her future husband, overwhelmed with bashfulness, 
he got a glimpse of what their future relationship would be 
like. 

As he realised how far Gora had dragged him along, against 
his own nature, he became angry with his friend and also 
reproached himself. And when he remembered how, from 
the very first, Anandamoyi had discouraged the proposal, he 
was filled with an admiration for her, not unmixed with 
astonishment at her keenness of perception. 

Anandj^pyi understood what was passing in Binoy’s mind, 
and in ov^.ler to turn his thoughts into other ciiaiinels she said : 
“ Binoy, I had a letter from Gora yesterday."’ 

“ What does he say ? ” asked Binoy somewhat absently. 

** Nothing much about himself,” replied Anandamoyi. 

But he writes sorrowfully about the plight of the poorer 
people in the country. He has a long description of all the 
wrongs perpetrated by the magistrate in some village called 
Ghosepara.” 

Feeling in a state of excited antagonism towards Gora, 
Binoy said somewhat impatiently : ” Gora’s eyes are always 
for others’ faults : he would excuse all the social outrage's, 
which we ourselves are every day hoaj)ing upon our own 
fellows, and call them virtuous acts ! ” 

Anandamoyi smiled to see Binoy making a stand as 
champion of the opposite party, in the process of having his 
fiing at Gora, but she said nothing. 

Binoy went on : ” Mother, you smile and wonder why I 
have suddenly become indignant. I will tell you what makes 
me angry. The other day Sudhir took mo to a fri<'nd’s house 
in the country. When we started from Calcutta it began to 
rain, and when the train stopped at the junction I saw a 
Bengali in European dress holding an umbrella well over 
himself and watching bis wife getting out of the carriage. 
The woman had a child in her arms and she barely managed 
to protect her baby with her shawl, as she stood exj)osed on 
the open platform, shrinking with cold and diffidoncc. When 
I saw that the husband stood there, unabashed, under his 
umbrella, and the drenched wife also took it uncomplainingly, 
as a matter of course, — nor did anybody else on the station 
seem to regard it as in any way wronu, — it seemed to me as 
if there not a single woman in the whole of Bengal, whether 
poor or rich, who had any protection against rain or sun. 
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From that mament I vowed never again to utter the lie that 
we treat our womenfolk with great reverence, as our good 
angels, our goddesses, and so forth ! ” 

Binoy stopped short as he realised how his feelings had led 
him to raise his voice. He concluded in his natural tone : 

Mother, you perhaps think I am delivering a lecture to you, 
as I sometimes do els('where. It may he 1 have got into the 
habit of talking as if I were lecturing, })ut that is not what I 
am doing now. I have never rt^alused Ixdore how much our 
women mean to our country. I Tiev(T even gave a thought 
to them. — But I won’t chatftu much more now, mother. 
Because I talk so much no one believes that my express 

my own ideas. I shall be moie careful in future and, as 
abruptly as he had come, Binoy d(‘parted, full of his new- 
found emotion. 

Anandamoyi, railing Mohim, said : “ Binoy’s marriage with 
Sasi will never take {jlace.” 

“ Why ? ’* psked Mohirn. “ Are you opposed to it ? ” 

‘‘ Yes, I’m agaiuht the proposal because 1 know it will never 
come t)ff in the end, otherwise wliy .should 1 object ? ” 

• “ Gora has consented, and so has Binoy. so why shouldn't 
it come oti i Though, of cour.se, if you disapprove I kuow 
that Binoy will never marry her.” 

“ I know Binoy better than you do.” 

“ Jb'ttei even than Gora d*)e's ^ ’* 

“ Y'es, I know him more thoroughly than Gora does, and 
therefore, after eon.sidering it fioui every point of view, I 
feel 1 ought not to gise my consent.” 

“ Well, let Gora come back hrst.” 

Mohim, listen to me. If you try and pre.«;s this matt^- 
too far it will lead to trouble, I can aMurc you. 1 do not wish 
Gora to talk to Jbnoy on the '•! aiz.iin. 

“ All right, we'll see about ihat," said Mohim as he stuffed 
some paji into his mouth and went out of the room. 


CHAPTER XXVI 

Wren Gora started on his expedition he had with him four 
companions. Abinaah, Motilal. Basanta and Uamapati. 
they all found it ditlieult to kee[> pace with Gora’s pitiless 
enthusiasm. Abinash and Basanta rcturnei^ to Calcutta after 
the first few days on the plea of ill health, i. for the other 
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two, it was only because of their devotion for Gora that they 
did not do likewise, leaving their leader alone. And indeed 
Motilal and Rarnapati suffered in no small degree for their 
loyalty, because no amount of tramping seemed to tire Gora, 
nor was he ever bored, however long they might be held up 
on the way. He would stay on day after day in the home 
of those who were eager to offer hospitality to these Brahmin 
wayfarers, no matter what conveniences the place might lack. 
The villagers would crowd round to listen to Gora and were 
loath to part with liim. 

This was the first time Gora had seen what the condition 
of his cojftffcry was like, outside the well-to-do and cultured 
society of Calcutta. How divided, how narrow, how weak 
was this vast expanse of rural India. — how supinely un- 
conscious of its own power, liow ignorant and indifferent as 
to its own welfare ^ What gulfs of social separation yawned 
between villages only a few miles apart. What a host of self- 
imposed imaginary obstacles prevented them from taking 
their place in the grand commerce of the world. The most 
trivial things looked so big to them ; the least of their tradi- 
tions seemed so unbreakable. W^ithout such an opportunity 
to see it for himself. Gora would never have been able even to 
imagine how inert were their minds, how petty their lives, 
hoTfr feeble their efforts. 

One day a fire occurred in one of the villages in which Gora 
was staying, and he was astounded to sec hfow utterly they 
failed to combine their resources even when faced by so grave 
a calamity, All wa.s confusion, every one running hither and 
thither, weeping and wailing, without the least si'.m of method 
anywhere. There wa.s no source of drinking-water near by, 
the women of the neighbourhood having to bring water from 
a great distance for their household work, even those who 
were comparatively well of! never dreaming of digging a tank 
to mitigate thi.s daily inconvenience in their own households. 
There had been fires before, but as every one had aece[jted 
them merely as visitations of Fate, it never occurred to them 
to try to make some arrangement for a nearer RUj)p!y of water. 

It began to appear riclioulous to Gora for him to be lectur- 
ing these people about the condition of their country, when 
their power of understanding even the most urgent needs 
of their own neighbourhood was so overcast by blind habit. 
What, however, astonished him most was to find that neither 
Motilai nor Rarnapati seemed to be the least disturbed by all 
that they were seeing — rather they appeared to regard Gora’a 
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perturbation aa uncalled for. “ This is how the poor are 
accustomed to live,” they said to themselves; “what to us 
would be hardship they do not feci at all.” They even thought 
it mere sentimentality to be so concerned about a better life 
for them. But to Gora it was a constant agony to !>e brought 
f ice to face with this terrible load of ignorance, apathy and 
suffering, which had overwhelmed rich and poor, learned and 
ignorant alike, and clogged their advance at every step. 

Then Motilal received news of the illness of a relative 
and left for home, so that Ramapati alone remain^^d with 
Gora. 

As these two proceeded they came to a Moharniycdau village 
on the bank of a river. After a lung search for some place 
where they could accept hospitality, they discovered at last 
^ solitary ITindii house, — that of a barber. When this man 
had duly ollored w<‘lcome to the Brahmin vi.sitor*^, they saw on 
entering his house that one of the inmate.s was a Mohammedan 
boy whom, th“v learnt, the barber and his wife had adopted. 
The orthodox Hamapati was thorf»ughly disgusted, and when 
Gora taxed the barber wdth lii'> un-iliiidu condnet. he .said: 

What's tlie ditlorence, sir ? We call on Him as Hari, they 
as Allah, that's all,” 

Meanwlide the sun had ris(*n higli and had Ixunn to shine 
fiercely. The river was far f»iT, acro'-s a wdde .stretch of buraiing 
sand. Ivamapati, tortured with thirst, w’ondercd wdierf' he 
eould get any dnnking-w’atcr, fit for a Hindu. There was a 
.small w'ell near the harbtT's lumse, but th(‘ water polluted by 
this renegade’s touch could not serve for lus need. 

Has this boy no parents of lus own ? ' askfd Gora. 

“ He has both mother and fatln'r living, imt he is as goo , 
as an orphan all the same,” answered the barber. 

“ How lio you mean ? *’ 

The barber then related the boy's history. 

The estate on wdiieli they were living bad been farmed v^ut 
to Indigo Idunters. wdio were always dis])utjng witli the 
agriciiltiiri.st tenants the rights to till the feitile alluvial land 
on the river- banks. All the tenants had given in to the 
sahibs except those living in this village of (»hosepara, wrho 
refused to be ousted by the Planters. They wrere Moliamnicdans, 
Hud their leader Faru Bar lar was afraid of no one. During 
these disputes with the Planters he hud tw'ice been put in r*"©! 
for fighting the police, and he had at length been reductu lo 
such straits that he was practically starving, yet he would not 
be tamed. 
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This year the cultivators had managed to. reap an early 
crop off the fresh alluvial deposits by the river-side, but the 
Planter himself had come later on, only about a radnth ago, 
with a band of club-men and forcibly taken away the harvested 
grain. It was on this occasion that Faru Sardar, in defending 
his fellow- villagers, had hit the sahib such a blow on his right 
hand that it had to be amputated. Such daring had never 
been known in these parts before. 

From then onwards the police had been engaged in de- 
vastating the whole neighbourhood, like a raging fire. No 
household was safe from their inquisitorial depredations, nor 
the honour <if the women. Others besides Faru had been put 
away in^aol, and of those who were left, many had fled from 
the village. In the house of Faru there was no food, and his 
wife had only one piece of cloth to wear as a sari, the condition 
of which was such that she could not come out in public. 
Their only son, this boy Tamiz, used to call the barber's wife 
Auntie,'' and when sbe saw that he was practically starving, 
the kind-hearted woman took him away to her own homo. 

At a distance of about two or three miles were the oftires 
of the Indigo Factory and there the Inspector of I'olice and 
his force were quartered. When they would next d(»scend 
upon the village, and what they would do in the name of 
investigation, no one could say. Only the previous day they 
had suddenly appeared in the house of the barber’s old neigh- 
bour, Nazim. This Nazim had a young brotJ^er-in-law who 
had come from a different district to see hi.s sister. At sight 
of him the Police Inspector, without rhyme or reason, had 
remarked : Ha, wc have a fighting cock here, I see ! Throws 
out Lis chest, does he ? " With which he struck him over 
the face with his staff, knocking out bis teeth and making his 
mouth bleed. When the man’s sister, at sight of this brutality, 
came running up to tend her brother, she was sent reeling to 
the ground with a savage blow. Formerly the police bad not 
the courage to commit such atrocities in this ejuarter, but 
now that all the able-bodied men had either been arrcste<i or 
had fled, they could wreak their wrath on the villagers with 
impunity, and there was no knowing how long their shadow 
would continue to darken the locality. 

Gora could not tear himself away from the barber's recital, 
but Ramapati had become desperate with thirst, so before the 
barV>er had finished his story he repeated his question : “ How 
far is the nearest Hindu quarter ? " 

“ The rent collector of the Indigo Factory is a Brahmin, 
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by Mme Madbav Cliatterjee," said the barber. “ He is the 
jiearest Hindu. He lives in the office buildings, 2 or 3 
miles away.’’ 

“ What kind of a man is he t ” asked Gora. 

“A regular limb of Satan,’* replied the barber. “You 
couldn’t get another scoundrel so cruel, and yet so soft-spoken. 
He has been entertaining the Police Inspector all these days, 
hut will collect the expenses from us, with a little profit for 
himself, too ’ ” 

“ Come, Gora Babu, let’s b(‘ going,” interposed Ramapati 
impatiently. “ I can’t stand this any longer.” His patience 
had been brought to })r(‘uking point by the sight ot barber’s 
wife drawing water from t he well in the courtyard and pouring 
pitchers full over that wretch of a Mohammedan boy for his 
bath 1 His nerves were so set on edge that he felt he could 
not remain in that house for another moment. 

Gora, as he was going, asked Ihe barber : “ How is it that 
you are lingering on here in spite of tlie.se outrages ? Have 
you no relatives to go to, el.^^- wlicre ? ” 

“ I’ve been living here all in\ life,' (‘xplained the barber, 
^ and have got attached to all the n(*iiihboiirs. 1 arn the only 
Hindu barber near about and, as I have nothing to do with 
land, the Factory peojue don't niole.st me. Tiesides, there’s 
hardly another man lcf+ in the whole village, and if I went 
away the women would die of fright ” 

“ Well, we’re oil,” sait] Gora, “ but I’ll come and see you 
again after we’ve had some lood " 

The etiect of thn^ long storv of oppression on the famished 
and thirsty Ramapati was to turn all hi.s indignation against 
the recalcitrant villagers, who had ]»ronghl all this troubh 
on their own head. I’his upraising of the hOad m the presence 
of the strong seemed t») him tin- \cry height of folly and pig- 
headedness on tile part of tln\*^i Moliammedan roughs. He felt 
they were served nuht thus to be taught a lesson, and to ha. e 
their insolence broken. It is just i\i\i class of people, thought 
he, who always fall foul of the jiolice. and for that they them- 
selves are mainly res[)onsi])le. Why ctuikl not they give in 
to their lords anii masters ? What was tlie use of this parade 
of independence— where was their foolhardy boasting now ? 
In fine, Raniapati’s sympaGues wire inwardly ranged on the 
Blue of the sahibs. 

As they walked across the burning sand, in the full luau of 
the mid-day sun, Gc^ra never spoke a single w'ord. When at 
length the roof of the Indigo Factory’s office owed through 
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the trees, he stopped suddenly and said : ** Bapiapati, you go- 
and get something to eat, I*m going back to that barber’s.” 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” exclaimed Ramapati. 
“ Aren’t you going to eat anything yourself ? Why not ga 
after we’ve had something at this Brahmin’s house i ” 

“ I’ll take care of myself, don’t you worry ! ” replied Gora. 
“ You get some food and then go back to Calcutta. I expect 
I shall have to stay on at that Ghosepara villagti for a few days, 
— ^you’ll not be able to do that.'* 

Ramapati broke out into a cold sweat. He could not 
believe his ears. How could Gora, good Hindu as he wa.s, even- 
talk of stayuig in the home of those unclean people ? Was he 
mad, or ceterminod to starve himself to death ^ But this was 
not the time to do much thinking ; every mcmient seemed to- 
him an age ; and it did not need much persuasion to make 
him* take this opportunity of escape to Calcutta. Before he 
went into the oince, however, he lurned to cast one glance 
at Gora’s tall figure as he strode across the burning, d(‘serted 
sands. 

How lonely he looked ! 

Gora was almost overcome with liunger and thirst, but the 
very idea of having to pr» serve his caste by eating in the house 
of that unscrupulous seouiuirel, Madhav Chatterjee, became 
more and more unbearable rhe longer he thought of it. Ihs 
face was flushed, hi.s eyes bloodshot, his braiu on fire with the 
revolt in his mind. “ What terrible wrong have,j,ve been doing,” 
he said to himself, ‘'by making purity an external thing I 
Shall my c.asto remain pure by eating from the liands of this 
oppressor of the poor Mahoniedanb, and be lost in the home of 
the man who has not only shared their miseries but given 
shelter to one of them at the risk of being outtasted himself ? 
Let the final solution be what it may, I cannot accept such 
conclusion now.” 

The barber was surprised to see Gora return alone. The 
first thing Gora did wa.s to take the barber’s drinking-vcwssel and 
after carefully cleaning it, fill it with water from the well. 
After drinking he said : “If you have any rice and dal in the 
bouse please let me have some to cook.” His host busied him- 
self in getting everything ready for the cooking, and when 
Gora had prepared and eaten his meal he said : ” I will stay 
on with you for a time.” 

The barber was beside himself at the idea, and putting his 
hands " "gether in entreaty, he said ; ” I am indeed fortunate 
that you should think of condescending so far, but this house is 
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being watched by the police, and if they find you here it may 
lead to trouble.” 

“ The Police won’t dare to harm you while I am here, — if 
they do. Til take care of you.” 

” No, no,” i[npior(*d the barber. ” Pray don’t think of such 
a thing. If you try to ]jrotect me I shall indeed be a lost man. 
These fellows will think 1 am trying to m*t them into trouble 
by calling in an outsid(‘r as witness of their misdeeds. So far, 
I’ve managed to steer clear of them, but once I am a marked 
man, I’ll have to leave, and after that the village will go to 
rack anil ruin.” 

It was hard for Gora, who had spent all his days ip the city, 
to comprehend the reason of the man’s apprehensions. He 
had always imagined that you only had to stand firmly enough 
oil the side of right, for evil to be overcome. His sense of 
duty would nut alh>w him to think of l*^aving theso affilcted 
villagers to their fate. Put the barber fell on his knees and 
clas[)cd his ‘ving : “ Yf»u a Brahmin, sir, have deigned 

to come as my gu(‘>t, -to ask you to (h‘part is nothing less than 
ft crime tor nu' P>iit ui'cuuse I e you really pity us, I make 
bold to tell you tliat if you try to prevent any of this police 
oppression while slaying m my house, you will only got me 
into trouble.” 

Gora, annoyed at what he considered the unreasonable 
cowardice of the barber, left him that very afternoon. He even 
had a revulsion of feiding for having taken food under the roof 
of this good-for nothing nmegade ’ Tired and disgusted he 
arrived towards evening at tlie Factory othce. Kamapati 
had lost no tune in starting for Calcutta after his meal, and 
was no longer there. 

Madhav Chatterjee sliowed the greatest respect for Gora 
and invited him to be liis guest, but Gora. full of his angry 
refloction.s, broke out with : “I won t even touch your water ! ’ 

On the astonished Madhav inquiring the reason, Gora 
began to tax him bitterly for hi.s outrageous acts of oppression 
and refused to take a st*at. 

The Police Inspector was reclining on a tiikfn fitted with a 
huge bolster, [lulling away at his hool'ah^ and at Gora s out- 
burst he sat up and asked rudely • ” M ho the deuce are you, 
and where do you come fi* in f ” 

“Ah! The Inspector, I sup])ose ? ” remarked Gora ^ iA\- 

? ut giving any answer to his question. “ Let me tell you that 
Ve taken note of all your doings at Ghosepara. If you don t 
mend your ways, even yet, then 
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“ You’ll have us all hanged, will you ? ** sneered .the 
Inspector, turning towards his friend. “ We seem to have got 
hold of a bumptious sort of a bounder, I see. I thought it was 
a beggar, but just look at his eyes ! — Sergeant, come forward ! ” 
he shouted to one of his men. 

Madhav, with a perturbed air, took the Inspector by the 
hand as he pleaded : “ Oh, I say, Inspector, go slow. — Don’t 
be insulting a gentleman ! ” 

“ Nice sort of gentleman, indeed ! ” flung out the Inspector. 
** Who is he to abuse you like that — wasn’t that an insult ? ” 

“ What he said wasn’t exactly untrue, was it, so why let’s 
get angrw about it ? ” replied Sfadhav unctuously. “ I am 
the agent of the Indigo Planters for my sins, — what worse can 
be said of me ? And don’t take it amiss, old fellow, but does it 
realljr amount to any further abuse to call a Police Inspector an 
emissary of Satan ? It's the business of tigers to kill and eat 
their prey, so what’s the sense in calling them types of meekness ? 
— Well, well, there wo are, we've got to make a living somehow ! ” 

No one had ever seen Madhav get into a fit of temper unless 
he had anything to gain by it. Who could tell beforchan4 
what kind of person could be of help and which could do an 
injury ? So he always went into the pros and cons before he 
decided to injure or insult any one. He did not believe in 
unnecessary waste of energy. 

“ Look here, Babu,” then said the Inspector to Gora. 
“ We have conic here to carry out Government ofders. If you 
try to meddle in this business you’ll get into hot water, I 
promise you I ” 

Gora went of! without answering, but Madliav followed after 
him and said : “ What you .^ay is quite true, sir, ours is 
butcher’s work ; and as for that rogue of an Inspector over 
there, it is a sin to sit on the same seat with him ! I can’t 
speak of all the wrong I have had to get done through that 
fellow. But it won’t be for much longer. After a few years I 
shall have earned enough to j)ay the expenses of my daughter’s 
marriage and then I and my wife can retire to a religious life 
in Benares. I’m getting tired of this sort of thing — sometimes 
I feel inclined to hang myself and end it all ! Anyhow, where 
are you proposing to stay tin' nigfit ? Why not dine with me 
and sleep here, Pll make separate arrangements for you, so 
that you need not even cross that blackguard’s shadow.” 

Gora was blessed with an appetite of more than the usual 
dimensions,— he had moreover eaten very little through all 
that dismal day, but bis whole body was afire with indignation, 
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and he simply tsould not stay on there for an3rthingj so he 
excused himself, saying that he had business elsewhere. 

“ Let me at least send a lantr*rii with you,’' said Madhav. 

But Gora went off quickly, without waiting to reply, while 
Madhav, returning to the house, said to the Inspector . “ That 
fellow’s sure to go and report us. old fellow. If I were you I 
would send some one on to the Magistrate, beforehand.” 

“ What for ? ” asked the Inspector. 

** Just to warn him,” suggested Madhav, “ that there’s a 
young Babu from somewhere, going about trying to get at the 
witnesses in your case.” 


CHAPTER XXVII 

The Magistrate, Mr. Brownlow\ was taking an evening walk 
by the river an^^ him was Haran. *Sorue way off, his wife 
was having her drive with Paresh Ibihii'-? daughters. 

Mr. Brownlow wa.s in the liabir of inviting to an occasional 
garden-party at his house a few of his respectable Bengali 
acquaintances, and would preside at the prize distribution 
of the local High School. If he was request ed to honour a 
wedding celebration in some wealthy home he would graciouSly 
yield t-o the importunate invitation. He would even, when 
asked to grace a Jatra paity, sit for some time in a big arm- 
chair and try patiently to stay through some of the songs. The 
year before, at a Jatra performance given in a pleader's house, 
he was so pleased with the acting of t>\o of the boy performers 
I that, at his special request, they repeated tl r dialogue 
before him. 

His wife was a missionary's daughter, and she often had the 
missionary ladies of the station to tea-parties at her home. 
She had founded a Girls’ School for the District and tried 
hard to keep up the number of its pupils. Seeing how studious 
Paresh Babu's daugliters were at their lessons, she was always 
encouraging them, and even now, when they lived at a distance, 
she used to write letters to them, and every Christmas she sent 
them presents of religious books. 

The Fair had st-arted, and Mistress Baroda had arrived on 
the scene with all the girls, as well as Haran, Sudhir and Bino 
, Accommodation had been provided for them in the Government 
Bungalow. Paresh Babu, being unable to stand this excite- 
ment and bustle, had been left behind in Calcuii^a all alone. 
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Sucharita had tried her best to remain with hi'n foi company, 
but Paresh Babu, regarding the acceptance of the Magistrate’s 
invitation as a duty, insisted on sending her along too. 

It had been settled that the play and recitations should be 
given at an evening party to be held two days latei at the 
Magistrate’s house. The Commissioner of the District, as well 
as the Lieutenant-Governor and his wife, were to be present, 
and the Magistrate had invited many English friends, not only 
from the neighbouring districts, but also from Calcutta. 
Arrangements had also been made for a few' select Bengalis, for 
whom, it was rumoured, a separate tent would be provided in 
the garden, with orthodox refreshments. 

llaran had managed to please the Magistrate in a very 
short time by the high standard of his conversation, and liad 
astonished the sahib by his unusual knowledge of the Christian 
scriptures, so much so that Mr. Brovvnlow had asked him 
why, when he had got so far, he stopped short of becoming a 
Christian himself ! 

This evening they were engaged, as they walked along the 
river-bank, in a grave discussion about the methods of the 
Brahmo Samaj and the best means for the reform of the 
Hindu Social System. In the middle of their talk Cora 
suddenly came up and accosted the sahib with a “ Good 
evening, sir.” 

He had tried to obtain an interview with the Magistrate the 
day before, but he had soon made the discov^y that in order 
to obtain an audience of the sahib he would have to pay toll to 
his servants. Being unwilling to countenance such a dis- 
graceful practice, he had taken this opportunity of waylaying 
the sahib during his evening walk. At this interview neither 
Haran nor Gora showed any sign of their previous acquaint- 
ance. 

The Magistrate was rather surprised at this sudden appari- 
tion. This kind of six-foot tall, big-boned, stalwart figure he 
could not remember to have come across before in this pro- 
vince. Neither was his complexion like that of the ordinary 
Bengali. He was wearing a khaki shirt and a coarse and some- 
what soiled dhuti. He had a bamboo stick in his hand, and 
his shawl was twisted into a kind of turban ou his head. 

‘‘ I have just come from Ghosepara,” began Gora. 

Whereupon the Magistrate gave a half-subdued whistle. 
Only the day bclore he had received intimation that a stranger 
was trying to interfere in the Ghosepara investigations. So 
this was the fellow ! He looked Gora up and down with a 
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fltecn inquirin" Stare and asked : “ To what part of the country 
<lo you i)t*lon^ ( ” 

I am a Brahmin/’ said Gora. 

“ Oh ! Connc'cted with sonio new.^paper, I suppose ? ** 

“ No.” 

“ TIhmi what were you doing at (Hiosepara ? ” 

“ 1 liappoiiod to b(*. .staying ther^ in the course of a walking 
'tour, an<l seeing signs of })olico oppiessujn, with apprehension 
of more to come, 1 liave come to you in the hope of remedy.” 

“ Are you awan* tliat the (Uiosepara people are a set of 
rogues ? ” said the Magustrat(‘. 

“ They’re iu»t roumes, hut they are fearless and inde])endent, 
and cannot endure injustice without ])rotest,” answered Gora. 

This enraged tin* Magistrate. Here was one of those 
•noderiL youths wlio*^!* hrains had })(<*n turru'fl by education. 

* lnMilh*rable,” lit* mutlered uii(ii*r his hr(*alh, aridiug aloud: 

‘‘ You know notljing about hx al condition-; lomni here,” in a 
tern von e whi^li • \p“cti 1 to (iiindi the matter. 

Jill! (h»ra ans\>(‘r(‘d in lus ]•!</ \( ice . ‘ You know much les^ 

•of those conditions than 1 do ' 

” L(K)k lieie,” said the Maji^'trate. “ Let nnj warn you 
tliat if you meddle with thi.^ tJ host para allair you w'ill not 
get otl ( hea]dy/' 

‘‘ Since you ]ia\e a j»re]iidn e aLMiU'^t the villagers, and Have 
made up your mind not to k nn 1\ their wroiiC"/' said Gora, 
*’ I’ve no other course but to ir'> h.iek to (i}n;sej»ara, and 
<mcourat:e tin* ])eo})le, so far a^ 1 tan, to stand up for ihcm- 
oolves against this polue oppre.'.'ioii." 

Tlie IMagistrate sto[qH‘d slnut in his walk to turn on Gora 
like a Hash of lightning with the shout : Wbau confounded 

msolence ! ” 

Gora left slowly, ^Mtllout amwering back further. 

“ What is all this a sym])tom of in your countrymen, nov • 
'idays ‘i ” scornfully ii'^kcd tlu* Magistrite of llaraii. 

“ It sim])ly sliuws that their education is not going deep 
x'nough,” replied llaraii in a superior tone. ‘‘ There is no 
•spiritual and moral teacliing at all. Thes(‘ fellows have not 
been able to assimilate the best in English culture. It is 
iiecausc they have only learnt their lessons by rote, and not 
had any moral training, that these ingrates will not acknov' 
ledge British rule in India to be a dispensation of Providence.’ 

“ Such moral culture they will never got until they accept 
Christ,” remarked the Magistrate sententiously 

” In a wav that is true,” admitted Ilaran, and proceeded 
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to plunge into a subtle analysis of where he agfced and wjbere- 
he disagreed with the Christian point of view^. 

The Magistrate was held so engrossed by this discourse that 
it was not till his wife had returned in the carriage, alter 
leaving Paresh Rabu’s daughters at the Bungalow, and called 
out : Aren’t you coming homo, Harry ? ” that he suddenly 

realised how late it was. 

“ By Jove,” he exclaimed as he looked at liis watch, “ it's, 
twenty past eight ! ” and as he got into tlio carriage he w’ariiily 
pressed Haran’s hand saying : “ The evening has j)assed most 
pleasantly in this interesting talk with you.’’ 

Haran, on his return to their Bungalow, retailed at longtli. 
the conversation he had been having with the Magistrate, but 
he failed to touch upon the incident of U ora’s suddeOi 
appearance. 


CHAPTER XXVIII 

Forty-seven of the unfortunate vdlagers had be«*ti put into 
the lock-up, without a n^gular trial, sim})ly as an exaniplo to 
the rest. 

After leaving the Magi'^trate, Gora went in search of & 
lawyer, and was told that Satkon Haidar was one of the b(‘st 
in the locality. On calling at his house it imnied out that 
this lawyer was an old fellow-student of Gora’s. 

“ Well I declare, it’s Gora ! ” he exclaimed. “ Whatever 
are you doing here ? ” 

Gora explained that he wanted an applieatifjn to be made 
to the Court for bailing out the Ghosepara ]>risonors. 

Who will stand surety ? ’’ asked Hatkori. 

“ I will, of course.” 

“ Are you able to go bail for 47 people 'i ” 

“ If the mukhtears w ill stand surety 1 am ready to pay tho 
usual fees.” 

“ It will cost quite a Jot.” 

In the Magistrate’s Court, the next day, tlie application for 
bail was duly made. No soon«*r dhl the Magistrate (‘ateh siglit 
of yesterday’s tall figure, with dusty clothes and turban, than 
he curtly refused the application. So amongst the utluTs, 
boys of fourteen and old men of eighty were left to w^(»ar out 
their hearts in confinement. 

Gora requested Satkori to fight their case, but said the 
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lattoT : “ Wheife are you going to get witnesses ? All those 
who wore on the spot are now in gaol ! Besides that the 
whole iHMghbourhood has boon terrorised by the invr^stigations 
whieh folhjwed upon the injury to ilie mhih. The Magistrate 
has begun to sus])ect a consj)iraey of educated seditiuinsts. If 
1 push myself forward too much he. may even suspect me ! 
'Phe Anglo-Indian newsj)apers are continually complaining 
that Brighshimui's lives in the monusil will become unsafe 
if the natives are allov\(‘(l to ln^come too uppish. M(ain\hile 
it is becoming well-nigh imfujs.^^ihle for tin* natives to Jive in 
tlH‘jr own country ! 1 know that the oppre.ssion is tcTrible, 

but there’s no nu‘ans (jf r(‘si'Ntiiig it 

“ No means ! ” crn^d (»ul Goia. ‘‘ Why can’t wo ? ” 

“ 1 sc(‘ you've not chanired bit sinc(‘ your school da vs ! ” 
laughed Satkon. “ We can’t do aiivtlinm simplv Ix-cau^e w^e 
lia\e w'lfc and chil(lr(‘n to sujiport -th(‘\ ii siai\e unh'ss we 
can make soimdlung for them e\eiy (lav. JJow many jjeoyile 
an‘ there rea(^y » . ^ death for their f. innings by taking other 

])ec)ph‘’s pi‘rils on their o\vn shoui(le^'^, e ] “cially m our eountry, 
wdien* th<* families are by no nu.ms '^niall i Thc^se who are 
n'spnnsible f(»r thi‘ w<‘lian‘ of nion* than a dozen pt-ople 
already cannot aiTord lo look aft(T amdh ‘r dozen or so, in 
addition ’ ” 

“ Then will you do nothing for these poor people ? ’’ pressed 
dura. “ (’ould you nut make an a[)j»lication to the High 
t 'ourt , or- — ” 

“You (l(m'l .seem to reahM‘ the nation ! " interrupted 
Satkori impatiently. “ ft is an Engh'^hnian who has been 
hurt! Every Enghshmaii is of the King's race,— an injury 
to the lea.st of Whit('-meii amount.^ lo a ]>elty re^ < Ihcm again'' 
the British Kaj ! I'm not going to fall foul of the Magistrati' 
by tilting against this system, without the least chanci' ol any 
result.” 

Next day flora (h'cided to start for Calcutta by the 
lO.dO train to see whether he could get any help f.oni some 
Calcutta lawyer, lie was on his way to the station when he 
met with a check. 

A cricket match had bc(*ii arranged bidwooii a Calcutta 
team of students and thi' local team for the last day of the 
Fai”, and the visiting t('am was jiraetisiug, when one of the 
players got badly hit by the ball on his leg. 'Ihere vias a er . 
tank by the side of the held and two students had just taken 
the injured player to the bank, and were bindii^'^ the boy s leg 
with a piece of cloth dipped in the water, wh< *i suddenly a 
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police constable turned up from somowhore and be^3;an hitting 
the students right and left, using unspeakably abusive 
language. 

The Calcutta students did not know that this was a reserved 
tank and that it was forbiddfu to use it, and even if they Jiad 
known, they wore not used to being insulted without eauh(‘ 
by the police. They were muscular youths, so tlu^y set about 
avenging the insult as it deserved. Hearing the row, mor(^ 
constables came running up and at the same moment Gora 
also appeared on the scene. 

Gora knew the students well, for he had often taken tlumi 
to play cricket matclu^s, and when he saw the boys being 
bullied, he could not help coming to their rfvscut'. na\t‘ 
a care,*’ he shouted to the police*. “ Keep your hands otf the 
boys!” Whereupon the constables turned upon him with 
their filthy abuse, and soon there was a regular fight on. A 
crowd began to gather, and in less than no time i-cores of 
students bad flocked to the place. Encouraged by Gora’s 
support and leadership they soon made a sueei'ssful attack 
on the police ami s<‘aitered tlimr forces. *J'o the .spectators 
the allair was great lun, but it is needless to say that for Gora 
it prov<‘d to be no joke. 

At about three or four o'clock Binoy, Haran and the 
were rehearsing the play in tlie Bungalow wlnm two students, 
who were known to Binoy, came and informed him tliat Gora 
and some of tlie boys had been arrc.sted and^’^en* now in the 
police cell aw'aiting their trial, which Avas tt) take ])laee Iwdore 
the Magistrate next day. 

Gora in 'the lock-up 1 The news slartleil them all, except 
Haran. Binoy rushed ofr imme(liat(‘ly to his old sehool-fidlow, 
Satkori Haidar, and took him along to the J'olui* Statuin. 

Satkori suggested trying for bail, but Gora resolutely refused 
either to employ a pleader or to acce])t. any surety. 

“ W'hat ! ” cried Satkori as he looked at Bnioy. “ Who 
would think Gora had come out of school ! Hr doesn’t R»*(*m 
to have acquired any more, common sense than he usi'd to 
have then.” 

” I don’t want to get free merely because I happen to 
have friends or money,” said Gora. “ According to our 
scriptures the urgency of doing justice appertains to the 
King. On him recoils the crime of injustice. But if, under 
this Government, people have to buy tlieir way out of gaol, 
spending their all to get their bare rights, then I for one will 
not spend a single picc for the sake of such justice.” 
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“ Under M»hainmedan rule you had to pawn your head to 
pay the bribes/* said Satkori. 

“ That was a defect of the dispciisers of justice, not of the 
Kin^^ Even now, bad judges may take bribes. But, under 
the present system, it is slu'er ruination for the unfortunate 
man, whether jilaintilT or defendant, innocent or guilty, who 
has to ]>reseut himself at the King’s dof)r for judgement." Over 
and above that, wlnm the (Vown is jilaintiff, and people like 
myself defendants, tlien all the attotri(‘ys and advocates arc 
ranged on the King’s side and none left for me, except my fate, 
[f a just cause be siinienmt, why ha\e a (jlovernment pleader 
for the Crown i If, on tlie otluT hand, the jdeading of advo- 
cates be a m‘cessary part of the system, wliy should not the 
opptjsite side be jjroMded with one also ? Is this a jiolicy of 
fioverriiiH nl, or of w'ajL'ing war against tiie subject ? 

“ \Vliyg<'t so warm, old bdlow ^ laug]e*d Salkori. ‘‘Civilisa- 
tion IS n(»t a clu'ap commodity. Jf \ou are ( xlled upon for 
siilith' judsje’"'- ■ , you have to make subilr laws, and if *here 
air Mibtle laws tiien you must luakr a trade of law, in wdiich 
luiMug and sellihg is liound to come in. Therefore civilised 
courts naturally iK'eone* markets for the buying and selling 
of justiei', aial those who iune no inonry stand every chance 
of g(‘ttiiig swindled. What would you have done if you had 
been King, Irt me ask you ' 

“ If I had niad(‘ sm ii (‘Xtra subth‘ law's,'* replied Cora, 
“ that t‘ven the intelligimee of huihly jiaid jiulgi's (*ould not 
fatjiom their my^triy, i hen at all (\ents I woiihl liave jiro- 
vided 4 xjH*rt advoeati's for botii sid<*s at (b)\ »Tiimcut cxptmse. 
And, in anv ease, I W4»iilvl not ha\r pluuuai iny‘^r*lf on beiii'j 
sij[)eri(»r to Moghul or Palhan ruhu^, whih' J k ^ saddling i . 
poor subj4‘( ts with all th4* eoht of oht.iiuing fair judgiuneiits. 

“ Ah, 1 see ! ’’ >aul Satkori. “ However, since that blessed 
(lav has not come, and \ 4Ui are not tliv King, but only a prisoner 
at the bar of a civilisial Kiu]>eror, you must, either sj^end money 
or g 4 ‘t the h(‘lp (d sonu' law yi-r liieiei gi^itis. Thu only alter- 
native will not result in a luipjiy ending. ’ 

“ Let that ending be iniiu*, which will liappen wuthout any 
effort on my part,’’ saui Cora em])liatically. “ 1 want my 
fate to be the same as the fate of tl os4* who are without means 
in this emjiirc.’* 

Binoy begg(*d him to be more reasonable, but Gora v u Id 
not listen, and asked Binoy : “ How do you happen to be 
here ? ** 

Binoy flushed slightly. If Gora had not b in prison h© 
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would probably have told the reason of his visit with a certain 
amount of dotianoe in his tone, but in the circumstances ho 
was unable to come out with a direct answer, so he merely 
said : “ 1*11 talk about myself later -now it is your *’ 

“ To-day I am a ^uest of the King,’* interrupted Gora. 
“ The King himself is looking after me ; none of you need 
worry about it.” 

Binoy knew that it would not be ])ossible to shako G ora’s 
resolve, so he gave up the idea of engaging a plead(T for the 
defence. He said, however : “I know you won’t be able to eat 
)wison diet, so I’ll arrange to have your meals sent from 
outride.” 

“ Binoy,” said Gora impatiently, ” why do you waste your 
energy ? I don’t want anything from oiitsid*'. I don’t want 
anything better than wliat is the common lot of vvoty one 
in gaol.” 

Binoy returned in great agitation to the Bungalow, where 
Bucharita was on the look out for him at the opt'ii window 
of her bedroom. She liad .shut herself in, being unable to 
hear company or conversation. 

When she saw Binoy canning towards the Bungalow with 
an anxious and harasMMl look on his face, her lieart beat fast 
in apjirehension, but sh<* eontrolled lier ft^'lirigs with a urrat 
etl'or.t and, taking up a book, came out of her room. Lolita 
vras in a corner of the sitting-^ )om, oceujned with her ^sewing, 
which she usually loathed, wriih‘ liabonya was ]>laying word- 
making and word-taking with Sudhir, with Liia onlookrr. 
Haran w'as discussing w'lth Mistress Baroda tlie arraiigininnila 
for the coming entertainment. 

Sucliarita listened sfxdl-bonnd to Binoy's account of Gora's 
encounter with the }>o1km* li.at morning, while the blood 
mounted to Lolita's face aiwl her sewing slipjied oil lier Lip on 
to the floor. 

“Don't you be anxious, Binoy Babu," said Mistress Baroda. 
“ I will myself speak to the Magi.strate’s wife about ( Journiohan 
Babu this evening.” 

“ Please don’t do any such thing,” b(‘gge(l Binoy. “ If 
(jora should hear of it he w^nild never forgive me to the end 
of his life.” 

“ Some steps must be taken for defending him, surely,” 
remarked Sudhir. 

Binoy then went on to tell them everything about their 
attempts to get Gora released on ba-il, and how Gora had 
objected to having the services of a pleader. 
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“ What silljr afTcctation ! sneered Haran, unable to re- 
strain liis impatience at flic story. 

Up to this time, whalevcr her real feelings towards Haran 
anay have been, Lolita had shown him outward respect, and 
bad never argued with him, but now she shook her h(*ad 
vehemently as she cried : “ It is not alTectation al all — what 
<b>ur Jbibu has done is quite riLdit. Js tlie Magistrate here to 
.bully us, that we should liave to be (hdending ourselves ? 
Have we to ])ay them fat salaries and tlien pay pleaders aa 
well to rescue us from their clutches ? Rather than have this 
kind of justice, it is truly much better to be in gaol.’’ 

Haran stared at Lolita in surprise. He had seen her as a 
-child, and never suspected that she had developed opinions 
-of lh*r own. }I(‘ gravrdy rebuked her for her unseemly out- 
burst, saying : “ What do you und(Tstand about such matters ? 
Your heacl seems to hav(‘ been turned by the irresponsible 
ravings of raw college youths, who have learnt a few books 
by role, but have no ideas or culture of their own ! ” 

Jl(‘ then Off r''cd(‘(l to give a dcMuiption of Oora’s meeting 
with the JM agist rate tti(‘ ])rc\ioiis evening, and also gave out 
what the Magi>trate liad said al>oiit it to him afterwards. 
Th(' aiT.iir of (jlh()sej)ara was news to Rmoy, and it only alarmed 
him still mun‘, for he now realisiHl that the Magistrate ^\ould 
not l<*t ( fora olT (‘a^iK . 

liaran Ibibiks motive in t« lling the story ini^ ed its object 
iitogetluT. Siiciiaiita \\a^ dee]>ly viniuded at the meanness 
^^lll(ll had allowed Haran to keep silent about the interview 
all this time, and every one of them Ix'g.in to di'spise Haran 
tor his |)t tt V spiti' .ig.unst (lora, y Inch ^^as iu)W disclosed. 

Siudianta kept silent t hrougliout ; lor a moment it had 
'.eenie<l as if she also A\ouhl bre.ik out with sonie ])rotest', b ’ 
>Ih‘ controlled he^‘^elf uiwl puking up her book turned it 
])ag(*s wdth tnmibling liands. 

Lohta said iletiantly : “1 ‘ion't care if Haran Balm sides 
with the Magistrate. To me the wliolo alTair only shows (Jour 
Habu's true nobility of mind 1 


CHAPTER XXIX 

-As the Lieutenant-( lovornor was to arrive that d.^iy, ^’^9 
^lagistrate came to (\>iirt punctually at half-past ten, hoping 
tto iinish the w^ork of dispensing justice early. 
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Satkori Babn, who waa defoiulincf the students, tried to 
use that opportunity to assist his friend. From the lot^' oi 
things, taken all round, he had come to the conelusion tha? 
iniicb the best course was to plead f'uilty, wliirh he dul, 
putting in a plea for leniency on the ground of the youth and 
inexperience of his clients. 

The Alagistrate si'nteiiced the boys to whippings of 5 to- 
25 stripes according to their age and the CAtent of their 
offence. Gora had no pleader acting for him, and in hi.s own. 
defence he tried to sliow how unwarranlablt* the Molem 
of the police had been, but the Magistrate cut him sliort with 
a sharp rebuke, and sentenced him to a month’s rigoroii- 
impiisonment tor interfering with the police in tlie di^< harg( 
of their duties, telling him that he ought to be grateful for 
being let otf vso lightly. 

Sudhir and Binuy were present in Court, but the lattei 
could ut>t bear to look at Gora s face. ll(' ielt a sense o» 
suffocation as he hurriedly left the Court-room. Kudinr iirg< 
him to return with him to the Go\ernment lhiiig<ilo\\ , and t.ikt 
his bath and have sometliing to eat. But Bmov })aid m 
attention to his -words, and crossing over the Court giouiid'^ 
he sat down beueath a tiee, saying to Sudhir : ** You go back 
to the iluiigalow, 1 will follow shortl\.” 

How lung Binoy sat thus after Sudliir had hft, he kneu 
not. But after the sun had , assed ilie nviiflun. a carriag 
came and stopped immediately in fioiit of him, and on loolong 
up Binoy saw Sudhir anil SiU hanta de.seefMing from tin 
carnage and coming towariU mm. ile stood iij> burrud'N a 
they approached, and heaid >Suchanta saMiig to luin in a 
voice charged with emotion : “ Biiio\ Babu. won't } on come ^ 
Binoy sudden! V became conseious that they wi ri )».*( ommi: 
an object of curiosiry to pa^sf'r.s-by, so lie immioiaN*!}’ ai nu.i 
pamed them back lo the carriage, but on the way back noni 
of them could s[>eak a word. 

When they returned to the Bungalow, Jiiiioy saw at oik i 
that a serious quarrel liad been m jirogresi.. Lolit.i h*id 
declared her detiTiiiination not to go that (‘\eiui,g to the 
Magistrate’fi house, and Mistress Baroda was m a teniljle 
dilernina, w’hile llaran »vas fiinims at unreasonable re\<dt 
on tlie part of a chit like Lolita. Again and again he dejilored 
the malady which had attat ked these niodeni boys and girls^ 
making them refuse all discijdine. It was the lesult of being- 
allowed to meet all sorts of people, and talk all kinds ok 
nonsense with them I 
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When Binoy arrived Tiolita said ; “ Tiiiioy Babu, I ask your 
forgiveness. I’ve done you a great wrong by not being able 
to understand the justice of the obje^ tion.s you used to jnake. 
It's because we know nothing of things outside our own narrow 
circle that wc mis understand thinics so eompJeteI\ ! Panii 
Babu, here, says that this MaLostrafe’s •iclnunistration is a 
dispcuisalion of jirovidence for Jndj.i. *Jf that be so, aJI I 
can say is that our hearty de'^ire to eursc such administration- 
is also a (Jisj)ensati()n of })rovidenee.” 

llaran interj('ered angrily: ‘‘ Lolita. \ou ” 

ihit Lolita, iuiiiing Iut baek on Imii. e”(laimed: “Be 
quiet please ' I’m not speaking to you * liiuoy Babu, don’t 
you allow yourself to he jH-rsnud'-d by ai vbculy. There must 
not be any phiy to-M^hr. nr*! for anythi? lt I ’ 

Lolita ’ ” eii<‘d jJaroda, iryaig to eut sliort liei 

nunarks. “ ^ ruTre a r iee girl to lx* .-iin- 1 Aien’t vou going 
to let IjJiioy ILibu take his lath or la\( anything to (at ^ 
J)on't you know it's alr(*ady )ialf-]'.*st one ^ Seo how pah 
and tired he 

“ I can’t eat Hi tliis liouse,” -.aiti lan(»y. “ VVe are the 
Magistrate'.s guest ^ Ihti 

Mistress Laroda fii'^t tried to snjijfgli matters, hiimidy 
ent reating Ihnoy to -ta^' on, ano t h. n, se( mg that her daiigliters 
W'ere all silent, sh.* j)r*'ke (»ut anurih • ’* M'hat’s come wver 

you all ^ Siiehi, \m 11 you jih as( (\[>hnn to iiinoy Babu that 
We hive given our un/d, and ] foiile hive been invited, so 
tliat Me mu'^t get iliioULdi the dav sonn iiow, otherwise 's\hat 
will tiny all ihink of u- '' 1 sh.-H m-v^'r be able to show my 

f.iee liefoi’e tbeiu again ” 

Hut Sueliarita ren ained "ih ii^ \MTli ev* s d^'vvneast. 

ifiiiny went otl to the lb\er Sieainir St.ilion uvUt by, ania 
found limt a boat would start in about two hours’ time for 
(’aleiilta, arriving there next dav at about eight o clock in the 
morning. 

llaran poured the \iaN of bis wr.itb on both Ibnoy and 
(bira in his most abusive nuinn'T. wlnweiipon Siu harita hastily 
d('j).irted and shut lieiself iq) in the n'‘xt room. She was- 
followed short Iv' after by Lolila, who found her lying on the 
bed, covering Iut fare with her hands. 

Lolita, l)olting tin' door from m-ule, went gently up to- 
^Uv harita and, sitting besule her, began to jtass her finger^ 
through her hair. After some time, ^^hen hiiclianta 
reco veil'd her c<jin'po^ur(', Lolita quiiUly lifted her hand^ 
away from her face, and when she could thus 'e her freelv 
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•fihc whispered in her ears : “ Didi, let us leavo^ this place and 
return to Calcutta. AVe can’t possiblv go the Magistrate’s 
place to-night.” 

For a long time Sucharita made no reply, but when Lolita 
had repeated her suggestion s(*veral times, she sat up on the 
bed and said : ‘‘ How nan we do that, dear ? I nev(‘r wanted 
to come at all, but since father has sent me, how can I leave 
till I have ful tilled his object ? ” 

“ But father knows nothing of all that has hapjxmed now,” 
Artrued Lolita. ” If he knew he would m‘ver liave asked us 
iio stay." 

“ How can we be so sure, dear ? ” said Sucharita wearily. 

‘* But tell me, Didi," said Lolita, ‘‘ will you rt'ally be able 
to go through your part ^ How can you ev(T go lo that 
Magistrate's lioiise ? And then to stand on thi* stage, all 
dressed up, and recite ]K>etry ! I couUln’t utter a single word 
even if I bit inv tongue till the blood tlowod I " 

I know, dear,” said Sucharita. “ But one has to (‘lulure 
even the torments of hell. ’I’liere’s no (‘'^cape for us now. 
Do you think 1 shall over in my life forg(‘t this day ? ” 

Lolita became angry at Suebarita's sul)missivcncss, and 
returning to h(‘r mother, said : ” Aren't you going, mother i ” 

" What's the matter with the girl ^ ” exclaimed the 
mystitiod Baroda. “ We'll have to bt* there at nm(‘ o'clock 
at night ! '’ 

“ 1 was talking about going to Calcutta,” sa^ Lolita. 

“ Just listen to her ! ” cried Barotla. 

“ And Sudliir-dada,” said L<Jita, turning to liim, ” are you 
also going ter stay on here { ” 

Siidhir had been np^et at (bira’s sentence of imj)riM()nnu-nt, 
but he was not strong-minded enough to resist tin* t* mplation 
to show off his talent before such a distinguislu'd (oinpany of 
sahihs. He muinbl«*d out something to tie* elTect that he had 
his hesitations, but he would nevertlieless have to go to the 
entertainment. 

‘‘ We are wasting time in all thi.s to-do,’' said INTistrf'ss 
Baroda. “ Let us go and take a rest, (u else W(‘ shall look so 
worn out to-night tliat we shan’t be fit to be .s(*en. No one 
must leave their ]>eds till half-past five.” Witli wliich she 
packed them all off to their bedrooms. 

They all fell asleej) except Sucharita, to whom s](M'p would 
•^not come, and Lolita, who remained sitting bolt iipriglit on 
her bed. 

The steamer's siren was sounding repeatedly for the 
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passengers to come aboard, till at length it was time for her 
to cast off, when, jnst as the sailors were on the })oint of raising 
^ho gangway planks, Binoy, who was standing on the upper 
<leck, saw a Bengali lady hastening towards the boat. Her 
dross and figure resembled Lolita’s, but at first Binoy could 
hardly believe his eyes. When, however, she came Hearer, 
there could no longer be any doubt. For a moment he thought 
that she had come to fetch him, but then he remembered that 
Lolita also had been against going to the Magistrate’s house 
that niglit. 

J.olita just managed to catch the steamer, and as the sailors 
were engaged in casting off, Binoy came hurrying down in 
great alarm to meet her. 

“ Let us go uj> on to the upper flo(‘k,” site said. 

“ lint the steamer is startiiur,” exclaitm d Binoy in dismay. 

‘‘ 1 know tliat,” repli(*d Lolita, and without waiting for 
Binoy she went U]) the stairs. 

The steamer s^'^rtt'd with its siren hooiing, and Binov, 
having found a chan ioi Lolita on the upper deck, looked at 
her with sihuit (pu'stion in his eyes. 

1 am going to (’alcutta,*’ exj^Iained Lolita, “I found I 
couldn't possibly stay on.” 

“ And w’hat do the others say ? ” ask(‘d Binoy. 

Uj) to now no om* knows,' said Lidita. “ I ^ ft a note 
and they will kiiow^ when they r.'ad it.” 

Binov w’as taken aback at tlii> e\])i}>iTion of self-will on 
Lolita's ])art, and In* began hesitatingly ‘ ” But ” 

Lolita sro])}M‘d liim with : ” Now that tlie sti'amer has 

started what is the u.se of saying ‘ But ‘ I 1 don't see w^hy, 
because I liappen to have been born a girl, I should havt* to 
jmt up with everything wdthoiit protest. For us, also, tliere 
are such word.s as ])os'^i])lc and imp^'S^ihle, right and WTong. 
It W’ould liave been easier for me to commit suicide tlian to 
have taki'ii any part in that play of theirs.” 

Binoy saw- that wliat was done was done, and no good 
"Would now- conn* of w'orrying as to wlietlier it was good or bad. 

Aft(*r si)nn* moinents ot silence Lolita went on : ‘I have 
been vi*rY unfair to vour friend, (lourmolian Babii. I don t 
know w’hv, but sonu'how-, from the time 1 first saw- him and 
heard him talk, my mind has been set against him. He 
alw-avs spoke wdth sueli velionionce, and you all seemed te 
€ay ‘ Yes ’ to wdiatcvcr he said, it used to make me angry, i 
never could bear to be forced into anything, whether by 
speech or action. But now I sec Gourmohan Babu forces 
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things on himself as well as on other people — that’s real 
power — I’ve not seen another man like him.” 

Thus Lolita talked on, not only beeause of lier contrition 
for the Avay slie had misjudged Gora, but because misgiving 
about what she had done just now would persist in raising its. 
head in her inner eonseiousnesa ; nor had she been able to 
realiwse how awkward it would be to have Rinoy as her sole 
companion on board the steamer ; but knowing full well that 
the more shame you show the more shameful it all gets to be, 
she began to chatter away for all she was worth. 

Binoy, however, was at a loss for words, lie was thinking 
on the one hand of the 1 rouble and insult which liad befalhuv 
Gora at the hands of the ^lagistrate, and on the other of his. 
own disgrace in having come here to perform at the lioU'^e of 
that same Mairistrate. Over and above this there was this 
awkward situation with Lolita. These had combined to 
render him spc'ochless. 

In the old days smh foolhardiiu'ss on Lolita's part would 
have earned her his censure, but now he could not eiitertany 
any such feeling. In fact, mixed with his surprisi* at lier 
escapade was a certain amount of atlmiration lor her pluck, 
and there was further the joy at the thoiiLdil that, out of the 
wliole party, ho and Lolita were the only tuu s who had shown 
any real feeling about the inmlt to which Gora liad been 
subjected. 

For this defiance of theirs Binoy alone of"^he two would 
not have to sutler any untoward eonsiM^uericcs, leil L(;1ji i 
would have^to taste its bitter fruit for many a long d.-iv to 
come. How strang(' that Binoy should always liave c(»usul(Ted 
this very Lolita to be against Gora. The more he porultTcd 
over it, the higlu r grew his admiration for her intolerance 
of wrong-doing, her courage of conviction, reganiless of the 
dictates of mere ])riidenee, — so much so that h(? kn<‘w not 
how to contain his fi clings. 

He felt that Lolita had rightly looked down ujjon him a« 
lacking in strength and courage of conviction. 1I(* wmuld 
never have been able to thruvst asi«le so boldly all considera- 
tions of praise and blame from his own people, in order to* 
pursue what he himself considered the right eo'iroe. How 
often had he failed to be hisow'n trucsi lf for fear of displeasing 
Gora, or le.sb Gora should tniuk him weak, and tiien Iia<l 
deceived himself by subtle argument into the Ixdief that 
Gora’s \ .ew was his own ! 

He realised how superior Lolita had proved nrr8»*lf to him 
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in the independence of her intellf'ct, and honoured her accord- 
ingly. lie badly wanted to ask Lolita’s pardon for the way 
he iiad so often misjudged and inwardly blamed her in the 
past, — but could tlnuk of no way of putting his feelings into 
words. The vision of w^oni.inhood which he had traim d to-day 
in the light of the glnry vim li Lolita’s beautifully com igeous 
net hafl east roiuni her, made him feel that his very life was 
jndeed fullillcd. 


CTr\PTEU XXX 

As sr>on as tliey arrived in Calcutta, Binoy took Lolita to 
Paresli Ba])irs Ineise 

Before tii'“y ]ia<i thus Imm n toi-^-Uher on the sfeaimr, Binoy 
<bd not know wh.it Ins e\,u«- 1 m towards I olita were. 

Ills mind Ii ul been fullv o''cupiMl wiih Ins dm] ut^ with her, 
iiid Ij's < liii f oi)j< I L * a ! liM t . n !•* t O' ♦ I / da\ 1 e met her, 
how M» pat \ }i up j I* <ewei}itl'i u i inn J>le gid Siichanta 
hml risen on tin Inui/nii ol Biinjv s hte like the evening star, 
ri'limt veil the pine <f wonniihood, and he had 

tmiIinmIIio^ hm I'Liun h id « \i) onh d iino eomtiletr m*ss with 
t lie jov of this woinPrMil tnanin -tat ion. But oilier stirs 
had also armmi, and he ( ould not cleaHy lei ollect when it liad 
.orne to jia-s, that the first star, v hn h liid heralded tor him 
Mie world’s festival of light, ha I agiri v'auished below the 
lull 0)11 

From tlie inoinent tlie rebel i.,olita ]ia<l btejii^d on to the 
'jleanier, Binoy had taid t<ihiins‘li . ‘‘ Luuta aiai 1 now stand 
done, side by suh*, against the re'-t of Society, ’ aiiu he could 
not })ut out of his mind tin* fael that in her trouble Lolita had 
hdt every one else to mine and joiii bun Xo matter what her 
Tfasoii or purpose nuudit hr, it w’as ])lain that Binoy v'as no 
iiuigfT merely one amongst others to l^olita, h(3 was alone 
beside her, in faet the only one. All her own people were bar 
away wdiile he was near, and this sense of ni^ariiess tlinlkd in 
his heart like a tremor of an impending Hash in clouds laden 
with helitning. 

Wiieii Lolita had retired 1^* Ji* r Mibin for the night, Buioy 
felt unable to sleep. Bo t ikmg oil ins shoos lie began to pace 
noiselessly up and down the d‘‘ck. There was no specit*i 
reason for guarding Lohta ilunng the journey, but Biiiv>y could 
not bring himself to forgo any of the delights of ' nov^el and 

p 
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unexpected responsibility which had been thrown on him, and 
80 took on himself this iiecnlless vigil. 

There was inefFable depth in the darkness of the niglit. 
The cloudless sky was filled with stars. The trees lining the 
bank were massed together like a solid black plinth supporting 
the sky overhead. Below flowed the swift silent current of the 
broad river. And in the midst of it all lay the sleejung Lolita. 
Just this much had happened, — that Lolita had trustfully 
placed in his hands this slumber <>f hers in all its peaceful 
beauty, — and nothing more ; whieii charge Binoy had ac- 
C' pted as the most precious of all gifts, and was kee])ing 
watch accordingly. 

Neither father, nor mother, nor any relative was near, and 
vet Lolita was able to entrust her beautiful bodv tri this strange 
Ibed, allowing herself to sleep without care or fear ; the regular 
In^aviug of her breast keefiing time to the rhythm of t he ]>oein of 
her slumber ; not a stray lock of her skilfully bound tr«'ss(*.s out 
of place ; both her hands, so soft in their expres'^ion (d womanly 
tenderness, resting on tlie counterjiane with all tin* languor of 
complete confidence ; her restless tripjung f(‘et in repose at 
last, like the ended cadence of the music ot a festi\al just over,. 
— this was the picture tliat filled ifirioy’s imagination. 

Like a jiearl in its shell, Lolita lay wrapjn'd m the silent 
darkness, enveloped by the starry heavims, and to Biuoy this 
repose, in its roundod-olT perfei ’Ion, s<‘em(‘d the only thing tliat 
mattered in all the world that night. ** I am u\sak(‘ ! 1 am 

awake ! ” were the words which rf»s(*, lik(* a tnumpliant trumpet- 
blast, from the depth.s of Binoy 's av^akemiig manhood, and 
mingled witl^fhe silent message of the ever-awak<‘ iiritlegroom, 
who watches over the universe. 

But there was also another thought which kcjit rcciirniiL' t<^ 
him through the darkness of this moonless night : “ "lo-mght 
(xora is in gafd ! ” Up to now Binoy liad slian-d all his 
friend’s joys and sorrows, — this was the first turn* it had haj)- 
pened otherwise. He know quite well that, to a man like Uora^ 
gaol meant no real hanlship, but from first to last, lliroiighour 
this important epi.^jode in Gora’vS life, Binoy j-ad bc(*n away 
from his friend, and had had no hand in the .i flair. W iicn tlie 
separated currents of their two lives would lx* c(unmg together 
once more, would the void created by this scjjaration c\cr 
be filled again ? Did it not mean the end of their rare and 
unbroken friendship ? 

So, ae the night wore on, Binoy felt, at one and the same 
time, both fulfilment and emptiness, and stood overcome, at 
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the moctinp-plaoc of croation and destruction, crazing out into- 
the (larknesH. 

When the cab had drawn up at Paresh Babu’s door, and 
Lolita (l(‘S(*(nid<*d, Hinoy saw that she was trembling and that 
it was costin^r her a ^^reat <dTort t>o pull lierself to<^rether. The 
fact was, slie had up to nf)W been vvliolly unaf)le to estimate 
the enormity of Inir olhniee against s(K‘iety in having ventured 
on this risky j)roeee<lmg. Sh<‘ knew quite well that her father 
would never reproach Ikt in words, but for that very reason 
she feared his silence inr)re tliau aiivthmg else. 

Ihnoy was puzzled to d(‘cid-‘ what 'vvas the right thing to 
do iindcT tin* circumstances. Jn order to test whether she 
would feel still worse if he remain(‘d with lier, be said halt- 
ingly : “ 1 su[)pose I liad better be going.” 

" No, no, come along and see father,” rejdied Lolita 
liurri(‘dly. 

Ihnoy was inwardlv d<*lii;lited at the eagerness in her words. 
His duty, then, was not linish(‘d with merely hringing her liome. 
Owing to this ai*ci<i( ..t lu^ life I ad Income bountl to Lolita’s 
by a special tie. Ib* felt lie must umw stand by h(*r with even 
tT<'at(T tlrmin'ss. 'I'ln* thought that Lohta imagined she could 
depend u])on him toueh<‘d him deeply, and he f«*lt as if she had 
grasped Ids hand for siq'port It Paresh Babu became angry 
with Lolita for her rash and un« onventional conduc”', then,- he 
fell, he inu.st take tlie resjunisibility on himself, aece]jtmg all 
the blame, and lil:e })rotecting armour save her from een^urr 

Jjut Ibnoy did not (piite underslaml what was })asMng in 
Lolita’s ndrul. It was md xhat slic wanlt'd Iduoy to act as a. 
])rotecting barri<*r, ilic real reason was that slc' never liked 
eoneealnieiit and now wanted Bare',li Babu to know exactly 
what she had done in the lullest di'tail. She wanted to bear 
the full brunt of her father’s judgemci ', whatever it might be. 

From early morning had lu-en ftvling angry witli Binoy. 
That this was unreal* uiable she knexv, luit curiously, this know- 
ledge increased ratluT than dimiiiisiied her annoyance. 

Her state of mind, on boanl the steamer, had been diilerent. 
From her childhood she had been subject to tits of tenijier, 
which led her into doing silly things. But the present esca])ade 
was a really s('rious one. 'I’lnU Binoy should have got mixed 
up in the alTair made it all the more awkward, but then again, 
she. also felt a certain secret exultation, as at some forbidden 
indulgence. 

This taking shelter wuth a comparative stranger, this coming 
BO close to him without any screeu of family or soc. y between 
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them, was no doubt a critical situation to be gravely exercised 
about, but Binoy’s natural delicacy of behaviour had cast such 
a protecting veil of purity over it, that she felt free to delight 
in his innate modesty which was thus revealed to lier. This 
hardly seemed to be the same Binoy who had joined m all 1 heir 
fun and amusements, who had talked and joked so freely 
with them, and even been so familiar with tlie very servants. 
He could so easily have thrust himself on her now, on the pre- 
text of taking care of her, — he came all the nearer to her heart 
because he had so carefully kej>t at a distance. 

In her cabin, that night, all these thoughts kept her wakeful, 
and after tossing restlessly about in her bed through the long 
hours, at length it seemed to her that the night luul pass(‘d and 
dawn wa.s breaking. She hoftly ojieued her cabin door aiul 
peeped out. The night was near its end, l)ut its dew-laden 
darkness still clung to the river-bank and to the rows td tre(*s 
which lined it. A cool breeze had sprung up and was uppiing 
the surface of the water, and from the engine-room below came 
sounds of the resumption of the next day's work. 

Lolita, coming out of her cabin, became aware, as she stejijjcd 
towards the front deck, that Biuoy was lying ash't'p on a (h*ck- 
chaiT, wrapped in his shawl. Her heart beat quickly as blie 
realised that he must ha^o bevn keejnng vatch over In^r all 
night, — .so n^ar, and yet so far ’ Immediately she slipped back 
to iicr cabin with tnuaiihuH footsteps and, standing at tin* 
door, gazed on Bmoy sleeping amidst the v^jj-knoss of those 
unfamiliar river scench, — lii.s ngiire, for her, becoming tlie 
centre of the galaxy of stars wliudi watched over the world. 

As she 'looked on, her heart Idled with an ind»‘s<Tibabl** 
sweetness and In-r eyes brimmed over with tears. It seemed 
as though the Uvd, whom her father had tauglit her to woiblup, 
had come to-day and bh-ssed her with outslreteln d hand; 
and, at the sacred moment wdien, on tlie sluinbeniig bank of 
the river, cosy under the foilage of its dtuise w’oods, the lirst 
secret union of the corning light wiih tin* dejiarting darkness 
took jdace, the poignant music of some divine vimt sriuned w 
■ring through this vast star-span Ld“d eJiamber of the universe. 

At a sudden sleepy inoveim-nc of Binoys liand Lolita 
slipped back into her cabin, and shutting the door lay down on 
her bed again. Her hands and feet were cold, and ft»r a long 
time she was unable to control the beating of her ht‘art. 

The darkness gradually rnclteil away, and the steaiuer began 
to move. Lolita, after performing her toilet, came out ami 
ctood by the railing of the deck. Bmoy also had wakened ou 
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hearing the waining whistle of the steamer, and with his eyes 
towards the east was awaiting the first blush of the coming 
dawn. 

When he saw Lolita come out on deck he rose, and was 
preparing to retire into his cabin, when Lolita greeted him, and 
said : “ Tm afraid you did not get much sleep last night.** 

“ Oh, I didn’t have a bad night,” re])lied Binoy. 

After this they had nothing more to say to each other. 

The dew on the bamboo clumps on the river-bank began to 
glisten golden in the first rays of sunrise. Never before had 
these two witnessed such a dawn. Never before had the light 
touched tb(‘m in such a way. For the first time they realised 
that the sky is not emj)ty, but gazes, filled with a silent joy of 
wonder, at each fresh unfolding of ci cation. The consciousness 
of each of them was so stimulated that it also became alive 
to its own close toiicli with the grand conseioiisness under- 
lying the universe. And so it was that neither of them could 
utter a word. 

The steamer rer^ci.. d (’alci Ja. Binoy hired a cab and, 
placing Lolita inside, took bis seat beside the driv(T. Who can 
sdy why it was that, \\hile driving through the streets of 
C'aleiitta, the wind for Lolita had veered round and beeome 
contrary ? That in this diihcult situation Binoy should 
have Leon with her on the st(*ainer, and had beeome. en- 
tangled with her atlairs so infiniately : that lie should now be 
taking lier along home, as if he were her guardian : this was 
what weighed hea\ily on her mind. It seemed uiibearahle to 
her that, by force of eireurnstanee.s, Binoy .should ^eiun to have 
acquired the rights of authority over her. Why had it turned 
out so ? Why did the music of the pre\ ious night stoj) on such 
a harsh note as soon as she was confronted wiin her work-a- 
day life ? 

Therefore, when Binoy liad sJd, as they arrived at the door 
of her home : “ Now I must he going,” she felt her irritation 
increasing. Did he believe she was afraid to go into her father s 
presence with him ? She wanted to .show in tin* clearest 
manner that she was not in the least ashamed of herself, and 
was quite ready to tell her father ev(*rything. So she could not 
have Binoy slinking away from the door, as if she were indeed 
a culprit She wished to make her relationship with Binoy as 
clear as it had been l)ef(>re ; she did not want to belittle herself 
in his eyes by allowing any of last night s illusions and hte.-a- 
tions to persist in the broad light of day. 
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CHAPTER XXXI 

The moment Satish caught sight of Binoy and Lolita, he 
nished up between them and, lujlding a hand of each, said : 
** Whereas Sucharita ? Hasn’t she come ? ” 

Binoy felt in his pocket, and looked all about him. “ Sucha- 
rita 1 ” he cried. “ Yes, that's so, where can she be ? By 
Jove, she’s lost ! ” 

“Don’t be silly,” cried Satish, giving Binoy a push. “Do 
leU me, Lolita Didi, where is she ? ” 

“ Sucharita will come to-morrow,” answered Lolita, and 
with that she proceeded towards Paresli Bnbu’s room. 

Satish tried to pull tl\ern along, saying : ” Come and see 
who has come.” 

But Lolita snatched her hand away and said : “ Don’t 
worry us now. I want to see father.” 

“ Father has gone out,” Satish informed her, “ and won’t 
be back for a long time.” 

At thiv^ both Binoy and Lolita felt that they had gained some 
breathing s}>a(‘e. 

“ Who has eomc, did you say ? ” asked Lolita. 

“ I won’t toll you ! ” .saul Satish.— ” You try, Binoy Babu, 
see if you can guess who has eomc. Y’ou’ll ne\er be able to. 
I’m sure I Never ! ” 

Binoy suggested all sorts of impossible nam<;a^, such as Nawab 
Surajuddaula, King Nabakri.shna and <‘ven Nandakurnar. 
Satish said ” No ” to each name in a shrill void*, giving con- 
clusive proof of the impossibility of sueh gin\sts coming to 
their hou.se. Binoy acknowledged his defeat humbly, saying : 
“ That is so, I had forgotten that Nawab Surajuddaula would 
find a good many inconveniences in this house. However, first 
let your sister go and investigate the mystery, and then if 
necessary you can call me.” 

“ No, you must both come together ! ” persisted Satish. 

“ Which room must we go to ? ” asked Lolita. 

Top floor,” said Satish. 

Right at the top of the house was a little room in one corner 
of the terrace, with a tiled verarnlah on the south as a pro- 
tection against sun and rain. Obediently following Satish they 
went upstairs and saw, seated on a small mat und(*r the tiled 
verandah, a middle-aged woman with spectacles, reading the 
Ramay '^na. One side-spring of her glasses was broken and the 
string which took its place was hanging over her ear. Her age 
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seemed about forty-five. Her hair was getting rather thin in 
front, but her complexion was fresh, and lior face still plump 
like a ripe fruit. i3etw(*cn her eyebrows was a perinanent 
caste* mark, but she wore no ornaments .and her dress was that 
of a widow. 

As her glance foil on Lolita, she quickly took ofT her spec- 
tacles, put down her book, and gazed at her with a certain 
amount of eagerness, 'rhen when she saw Binoy behind, 
slie rose hastily and, drawing her sari o\ er the back of her head, 
made as if she would retire into the rormn But Satish sei/(‘d 
hold of her and said ; “ Auntu\ are you running away ? 
This is rny sister J.,oIita, a?id tlia^ is Jhnoy Bahu. Idy elder 
sister will eorne to-morrow.” Thi^ brief introduction scejned 
sudlrient, and there was no doubt that Sal sh had given a full 
and j)articuhir accr)uut of his friend beforehand, for whenever 
Satisli got the o])|)<»rtunity to spea^’ on sueli subjects as w^erc of 
inten^sL to him, lu' u<‘ver kej)! anvthiiig back. 

Lolita stood • •'•ehh's,, at a l(».ss lo make out who tnis 
‘‘ Auntie ” of Satish’s might hi*. Bnf linflmg that Binoy 
promptly madt* 1ns salulatum h\ (x-nding to take the dubt of 
h(h feet, she follow ^ fl smt 

Auntie no\v hron dit a large mat freun the room and, si^read- 
ing it out, said : “ Sn tiown, my son . dicMi, little motlu'r.*’ 
And when Bim»y and LvJiita wen* S( ated sl,c took hoi own se.it ; 
wdu'reupon Saiish Miuggled uf) to her. With her arm rcjuud 
Satish, she said to tin* newcomers; “ Y(»u jwohably do not 
know me. ^ am Satish'.s aunt -Sati^h's motlu'r was my 
sister.” 

It was not so much the fv*w’ \\oTd« of tins introduction, hut 
something in her f.iee and tone of voic(‘, which sc .*d to hint 
of a tear- purified life of .sorrow'. 

Wlieri she said “ I am Sati.-h’s aunt.” pressing little Satish 
to her bosom, Ihiioy, wdthout knowing anything further of her 
history, felt a deep .senst* of compassion. He said : It won’t 
do for you to be tinly Satisli’s auntie. I shall have quarrel 
with him if he monopolises you like that I It’s bad enough 
that he should insist on calling me Binoy Babu, and not Dada» 
— on top of that I wdll not stand his doing me out of an aunt 1 ” 

It never took long for Binoy to wdn over peojde, and this 
pleasant-spoken, bright-lookr. g young man w’as in less than no 
time joint proprietor of Aiiutie’s heart. “ And where is t. y 
sister, your mother, my ton ? ’* she inquired. 

“ I lost my own mother long years ago,” said Binoy, “ but 
I can’t bring myself say that I Lave no moti.v-r,” and his 
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eyes became moist at the thought of what Anindamoji qaeant 

to him. 

They wero soon talking away together so briskly that no 
one could have guessed they had only j ust met. Satish now and 
then joined in with his irrelevant chatter, but Lolita remained 
silent. 

T^lita had always been reserved, and it took her long to 
overcome the barrier of unfainiliarity with a new acquaintance. 
Moreover, her mind was not at ease. So she did not quite like the 
readiness with which Binoy had taken to this unknown person. 
She blamed him in her mmd for being too light-hearted and 
not taking seriously enough the ext namely ditlicult po.sition 
into which she had been plunged. Not tliat Binoy would have 
fared any better in her good graces by sitting silent with a glum 
face. Had he dared do so, Lolita would certainly have resented 
such assumption of responsibility on his part for a burden 
which rested between her and her father alone. 

The real fact was that w'hat had seemed music oveTniglit 
now only jangled on her nerves, and in consecjinuiee nothing 
that Binoy could do seemed to lier right, or to meiul matterh 
God alone knew what could liave ser\(^d to get rid of the root 
of the trouble ! AVhy blame as unreasonable these women, 
whose very life is emotion, for the euriou.s courses into which 
their hearts lead them i If the foundation of love be right, 
the leadership of the In-art becomes so sini])le and sweet that 
reason has to hide its head in shame, but if thj?re be any defect 
in this foundation, then the intellect is powerless to correct il. 
and it becomes futile to ask for any explanation, whether it be 
of attraction or repulsion, laughter or tears. 

It was getting later and later, and yet Paresh Babn had not 
returned. The imjiulsc to get up and go home became stronger 
and stronger, and Binoy tried to control it by not allowing th(‘ 
conversation with Satish’a aunt to flag for a moment. At 
last Lolita could restrain her vexation no longer, and slie 
suddenly interrupted Binoy by saying : “ For wluun are 

you waiting? There’s no sa)dng how long father will be. 
Shouldn’t you rather be going to Gourmohan Balm’s mother ? ’* 

Binoy winced, — this vexed tone of Jjolita’s was only too 
well known to him I He e^st one glan(‘e at her face and then 
leapt to bis feet with the suddenness of a bow when its string 
has snapped. For whom had he been waiting indeed ? He 
had never plumed himself on his presence being indi.spensable 
here iS-t this juncture, — in fact at the door he had been about 
to take his departure, and bad only stayed on at Lolita’s 
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express desire 4 and now to be asked this question hy 
her !* 

Lolita'was startled at the suddenness with which Binoy rose 
/roni his seat. She could see that t lie usual smile on his face had 
vanished as completely as the li^rht of a lamp which has been 
blown out. She liad never before seen him so crestfallen, so 
wounded, and as she looked on him her remorse stung her like 
a whip-lash. 

Satisli jumped up and, hanging on to Binoy ’s arm, begged 
and pleaded : “ Binoy Babu, do sit down, don’t go yet. — 

Auntie, please ask Binoy Babu I0 stay to breakfast. — Lolita, 
why did you tell Pdnoy Babu to go ? 

No, Satish, my boy, not to-day!” said Binoy. “If 
Auntie will be kind enough to remember me, I’ll come and have 
something with you another day. It’s too late to-day.” 

Ev(*n Satish's aunt nofired the pain in his voice, and her 
heart w'eiit out to him. Siie glanced timidly from Binoy to 
Lolita, ami could divine that some drama of fate was being 
played beliiml li.c .m i les. 

Jjolita made some excuse and retired lo her room, to weep, 
as she had made herself weep so many tiiiiis before. 


CliAPTER XXXII 

Binoy went off at once to Anandamoyi's house, tortured with 
mixed feclir.gs of humiliation and fM*]f-reproach. Why had he 
not come straight to mother ? Wliat a fool he had been to 
imagine that Lolita had any special need of him ' God had 
pniiLshed him rightly for not having left every o+her duty t' 
run to Anandamoyi, the mornent he arrived in Calcutta, 
— 30 that the question had to come from Lolita’s lips : 
“ Shouldn't you go to sec Gora s mother i ” Was it possible 
for a single moinent that the thoiiglit of Gora s mother should 
be more im])t»rt.infc to Lolita tlian to Binoy ? Lolita knew her 
only as Gour Babii's mother, but to Binoy she was the image 
of all the mothers in tlie world ! 

Anandamoyi had just finished her bath and was sitting 
alone in her room, seemingly wrapt in meditation, when Binoy 
came in and prostrated hi iself at her feet with the cry : 
“ Mother 1 ” 

” Binoy I ” she said, caressing his bowed head with lier 
hands- 
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Whose voice is like that of a mother’s ? ffhe very sound 
of his name uttered by Anandamoyi seemed to soothle his 
whole being. Controlling his emotion with an effort, he said 
softly : Mother, I've been too long in corning ! 

“ I*ve heard everything, Binoy,” said Anandamoyi gently. 

“ You’ve already heard the news 1 ” exclaimed the startled 
Binoy. 

It appeared that Gora had WTitten a letter from the police 
station and had sent it through the lawyer, in which lie liad 
told her of the probability of his having to go to gaol. At the 
end of this letter he wrote : 

“ Prison can do no harm to your Gora, but he won’t be 
able to bear it if it gives you the least })ain. Your sorrow 
can be his only punishment, — the Magistrate can give no other. 
But, mother, don’t be thinking only of your child. There are 
many other mother’s sons lying in gaol,— through no fault of 
theirs, — I would stand on the same* ground with them and 
share their hardshijis. If this wish of mine is fated to be 
fulfilled this time, pray do not let that distress you. 

“ You may not remember it, mother, but in the year of the 
famine I once loft my jiurse on the table, in the room lookiAg 
out on to the street. When I came back aftiT a few rninuti a 
I saw that the purse had been stolon. In it were the fifty 
rupees of my scholarship, which I w’as suMiig up for a silver 
basin for bathing your feet. While 1 was burning with ust'less 
anger against the thief, God suddenly brought to my senses, 
and I said to myself: 'But that money is my gift to the 
famine-stricken man who took it.’ No sooner had 1 said this 
than that ffuitless regret vanished, leaving my mind in jieace. 
So to-day I say to myself : ‘ I am going to gaol voluntarily, 
of my own acconl, without regrets, or anger, simjily to take 
its shelter.’ There is a certain amount of inconvenience in its 
food and other arraiigement.s, but during my recent tramp I 
accepted hospitality of all sorts and conditions of peo])le and 
did not always get my accustomed comforts, or even in'cessities, 
in their houses. What we accept of our own free wdll ceases 
to be a hardship, so you may rest assured that it is not a 
question of any one forcibly keeping me in gaol, — I go there, 
willing and content. 

“ While in the enjoyment of our comforts at home, wt. are 
quite unable to appreciate what an immense privilege it is to 
nave the freedom of the outside air and light W'c arc all the 
time fo.getful of the multitudes who, with or without fault 
of their own, are subjected to confinement and insult and 
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deprived .of this God-given privilege. We give no thought 
to these multitudes, nor feel any kinship with them. I now 
want to ho branded with the same stigma as they, not to 
k(*(*p niysoH clear by hanging on to the goody-goody majority 
who are <lressod up to look respectable. 

I have learnt much of life, mother, after this experience 
of the world. Those who are content to pose as judges are, 
most of them, to be pitied. Those who are in prison are 
b(‘aring the punishmenf for the sim-s of those who judge others, 
l)iit not them.seiv(*i^. Tin* faults of many go to the making 
of a crime, but only these unfortunates have to bear the brunt 
of if. Wlieii, or how, or wlif^re, the sm of those wlio are living 
comfortable and respectable lives outside the prison walls will 
be expiated, we do not know. But for myself, I cry shame 
on tliat smug respectability of tluurs, yud prefer to carry on 
iny breast tlie brarul of man’s infamy, (jivj' me your blessing, 
mother, and do not weep for me. Srec Krishna all his days 
bore on his breast the mark Blirigu’s kick, and so do the 
u.ssaiilts of arrogaiic * n.-ike dee^^cr and deeper their impress on 
the breast of Clod. Jf He h.is aeecpLed this mark as His 
ortiaimmt, then why !*«* anxious for me, what cause have you 
for .sorrow on my at count ? ” 

Oil rtM'civing tins I'tier Anandamoyi had tried to send 
Molnm to Oora, but Moliim .said ' “ Then's my ojjcc. .The 
sahib will m‘vcr give me leav<* ’’ ; aii<l he ])rocee(led to fly out 
against (fora for his rasline'>ts and nniy. “ Til be losing my 
jol) one of the>e (l.iy^ simply bt*eaus • (d our relationship,” he 
concluded. 

Anarularnoyi did not think it necessary to approach Kri.sh- 
aadayal at all, for on the subject of Oora t>he was abnormally 
sensitive so far as her hu->baiid wa.-' coiKeniea. She knew 
<iuite well tliat he had never gi\eu to flora the place of a son 
in his heart, ratluir he felt a s ^rt of hostility against him. 
Gora had alw.iv.^! stood beiwc'eu tlnuu as the \ iiivlliya inoiiiitaiL 
range, dividing tlnur inarm'd iif“ On tin* one side was Krish- 
nadav’al with all his paraphernalia of stm t orthodoxy, and on 
the other Anandamovi alone with her untouchable Gora. It 
seemed as though all iiitei -course was clost*d between these two 
who alone in the whole worhl knew flora s history. 

Tims Anaiidamoyi’s ailed niu for Gora had become wholly 
her own treasure. She tried in every way to make his lif*' 
in that family, where he was merely on sufferance, as eas} u.a 
possible. Her incessant anxiety was to prevent any one from 
being able to say : this has happened because your Gora, 
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or we have had to submit to this calumny owiftg to your Gora, 
or we have suffered this loss through your Gora ! The whole 
burden of Gora, she felt, rested on herself alone.' And as 
luck would have it, the refractoriness of this Gora of hers was 
far from ordinary ! It was no easy task to keep his presence 
anywhere from violently obtruding itself. 

She had so far succeeded in bringing up this crazy Gora 
of hers, in the midst of these antagonistic surroundings, with 
the exercise of constant vigilance by day and by night. In 
the midst of this hostile family she had submitted to much 
revilement and had endured much sorrow, without being able 
to ask any one else to share it. 

Deserted by Mohim, Anandamoyi remained sitting in 
silence before the window, and watched Krishnadayal return 
from his morning bath with the sacr(‘d Ganges clay smeared 
on his brow, his breast and his arms, muttering sacred mantras. 
While so purifit'd, no one, not even Anandamoyi, w^as allowed 
to come near him. Prohibition, prohibition, notliing but 
prohibition ! 

AVith a ‘»igh she left the window and wont into Mohim’s 
room, where she foun<l him sitting on the floor, reading the 
newspaper and having his chest rubbed with oil by his s(*rvant, 
preparatory to his morning bath. Anandamoyi said to him : 
“ Moliim, you must find some one to go witli me, I want 
to sec Gora. He seems to have made up his mind to go to 
gaol, but I suppose they’ll allow me to 800*^101 before^ he’s 
sentenced ? ” 

For all ilohim’s outward brusqueness, he had a n’al affec- 
tion for Gora. “ Confound the fellow ! he shouted. “ Let 
the scamp go to gaoL- it’s a w^onder he rlidn’t g(‘t there long 
ago ! ” But all the same he lost no tune in calling his con- 
fidential man, Ghosal, and sending him off at once vith some 
liioney for legal expenses ; also making up his mind that if 
his office master gave him leave, and the mistri*ss of his house 
her consent, he himself would follow. 

Anandamoyi knew that Mohim w'ould never be able to see 
Gora in trouble without bestirring himself about it, and when 
she found he was rea<ly to do the little that could be done, 
she had no more to sav him. For .«»he abo knew that it 
would be impossible to get any member of tliis orthodox 
household to take her, the lady of the house, to the lock-up 
where Gora was, to face the curious glances and inc^uisitive 
remarks of the crowd. So she forbore to press her request, 
and returned to her own room with compressed lips and the 
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shadow of suppressed pain in her eyes. When Lachmiya 
b^okh^out into loud wailing sbo rebuked her and sent her out 
of thc'Yooni. It had always been her habit to adjust all her 
anxieties silently within herself. Joy and sorrow alike found 
her tranquil. Ihe travail of her heart was knowi, only to 
her God. 

What consolation he could offer to Anandamoyi was more 
than Rinoy could make out an<l after the hrst few words he 
had remained silent. In fact her nature did not depend on 
any words ot comfort from othiTs ; rather she shrank from 
any discussion of troubles for which there was no remedy. 
So Anandamoyi also did not refer further to the matter but 
simply said: “ liinu, 1 see you haven't had your bath yet. 
Go and make yourself ready soon, it’s getting late for >our 
breakfast.** 

When he had taken his bath and sat down to his breakfast^ 
the empty place beside Rinoy made her heart ache lor Gora ; 
and when she thought of the other being served with coarse 
gaol food, unsweetened by a mother's car» , even made doubly 
bitter by insulting gaol regulations, Anandamoyi could no 
Idnger bear it, and, making some excuse, she had to leave 
the room. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 

On arriving hoin(‘ and finding Luhta there so uncxj)ectedly, 
Paresh Rabu gu<*ss('d that this self-willed girl of his had got 
involved in more tlian ordinary troiibh*. In answer to his 
look of iu(|Uiry she said: “Father, I’ve come away from 
there. [ found it impossible to stay on.’’ In answer to his 
question as to what had happen<‘il, Jjolita added : ‘ihe 
Magistrate has ])ut (Jour Rabu into gaol. 

How Gora came to be mixed up in tlie maUtr, Paresh Rabj. 
was at first puzzled to make out, bur after lie had heard from 
Lolita a full account of all that had occurred, he for a while 
was lost in silent thought. His hrst anxiety was for Gora s 
mother. It w*as just as easy, he pondered, lor the Magistrate 
to sentence Gora as to sentence a common thief, because such 
callousness was the outconn of the easy disregard for justic"^ 
to which he had become habituated. How much more ternb'*' 
was mall's tyranny ov«-r man than all the other cruelties la 
the world, and how vast and intolerable it had become with 
the combined power of fciociety and the Gove uient behind 
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it I The whole thing came vividly before his mind as he 
listened to the story of Gora’a imprisonment. 

Seeing Paresh Babu silent and thoughtful, Lolita asked him 
eagerly : ** Isn’t this injustice terrible, father 

He replied in his usual unrullicd manner : “ We don’t know 
exactly how far Gora went, but this much at l(‘ast we can say, 
that even if Gora was carried away, by his convictions, beyond 
his legal rights, there can be no doubt that he is quite in- 
capable of committing what in English is called a crime. But 
what is to bo done, my child ? The sense of justice of our 
times has not attained to fulness of wisdom. ’Fhe same 
penalty awaits the trivial fault as the crime, both have to 
tread the same mill in the same gaol. No one man (‘an be 
blamed for this — the combined sin of all men is responsible.** 

Suddenly changing the subject, Paresh Jiabu asked : 

With whom did you come ? ** 

Lolita drew herself up as she replied with rather more than 
usual emphasis : “ With Bmoy Babu.‘* But, for all Jier 

emphasis, there was behind it a sense of weakness. She was 
unable to make the statement with unabashed wSimj)licity, the 
flush of shame insisted on ni>mg to her face, to add to h(‘r 
confusion, 

Paresh Babu had for this capricious and unruly daughter 
of his even more affection than f the rest of his children, and 
his regard for her fearless truthfulness was all the gr(‘ater 
because it so often got her into trouble with IJTf* rest of the 
family. Lolita’s faults were obvious enough, and he could 
see how they prevented this special quality of hers from being 
appreciated — he was therefore all the more careful to keep it 
under his fostering care, lest in the process of bringing her 
waywardness under control her inner nobility bJiould also be 
crushed. 

The beauty of his other daughters was n^adily acknov^ lodged 
by all who saw them, for their f(*atun*s were regular and their 
complexion fair. But Lolita was darker and her more com- 
plex face admitted of diflerences of opinion, lor tins rea.son 
Mistress Baroda had always expressed to her husband her 
anxiety about finding a suitable husband for her. But the 
beauty which Paresh Babu .saw in her face was not that of 
complexion or features, but of the soul which there found its 
expression, — not just the jileasantness of a faulth'ss shape, 
but the firmness of strength the brightness of inilepen(iene.e, — 
characteristics which attract a chosen few, but repel most 
others. 
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Feeling that Lolita would never be popular, but always be 
gcnui^, Paresh Babu had drawn her near to him almost with 
painful Stdicitudc, and was the more lenient towards her 
<Tror8 because he knew that none ej‘;e would forgive them. 
Ho had realised in a moment all that she would have to bear 
for (lays to come, as so«)n as Loljfa had told hiry that she had 
come away alone with Binoy that ^Society would award for 
this slight transgression of hers a jiuni'^iirnent suited to much 
w'orse mivseoiiduct. 

As he was revolving the situation in his mind, Lolita con- 
iinu(‘d : “ Father, I know Tve done wrong, but Vva now 

come to understand one thing ch‘arly — th(i relationship 
betwMsMi the Magis<rat(‘ and the j)eople of our count rv is such 
that ins patronising lujspit^lity does us no honour. Ought I 
to have stayed on there, and put up with such ])atronage, 
after I had realise*! tins { 

To Paresh Babu the (jue^tion was not an easy on'* to answer, 
so w'lthout attooiji' any n^ply h(* gave Lis little madcap of 
a daughter a playful jiat on tie* hi ad. 

That aftiTnoon Paresh Babu was walking up and down 
outside the housi*, tlnnkine ii all over, wlnm Binoy came up 
and rnad('. his obeisance ihire^jh Babu di-cussed wuth him 
Oora’s imprisonment and ;J1 that it ini'ant, at eonsideialde 
length, but he n(*v<*r so mueh as refiTred to Biiio/'s coming 
aw’ay with Lolita on tiie stiMiner. And as it got d.irk in* said ; 

Come, Binoy, let s go in<lo*»rs ’* 

But Binoy would not, saying: ‘*1 muat be going home 
now.” 

Paresh Babu did nor repeat his invitation, and Binoy, 
casting a rapid uhuue m the din'Ction of the 'V'''*ond floor 
verandah, walki'd slowly away. 

Lolita had seen Binoy frutii the \erandah. and w'hen her 
father came inside alone, she tame down to his room thinkinij 
that Binoy would be following later. But as Binoy did not 
come, Lolita, after tidgetiing a while with the books and paj)ers 
on the table, was aliout to le;>.\e the room, when Parc.sh Babu 
called her back, and w'ltli an afie<tionate look at her dow'ucast 
countenance said * “ Lolita, "ing a hymn to me, will you i ” 
and with that he shifted the lump, so as to throw the light off 
her faoe. 
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CHAPTER xxxnr 

The next day Mistress Baroda returned with the rest of her 
party. 

Haran felt so outraged at Lolita’s couduct that, unable to 
contain himself, ho came iu at once to see Paresh BaLu, without 
going to his own house first. 

Baroda swept past Lolita without a word, too indignant 
even to look at her, and went straight to her own room. 

Labonya and Jala wore also greatly incensed w'ith Lolita,, 
because, on having to leave both her and Binoy out of the 
programme, it became so curtailed that they had experienced 
endless humiliation. 

As for Suchanta, she had t.harod neither Haran’s angry 
fulminations, nor Baroda’a tearful regrets, nor the sense of 
humiliation of Labonya and iala, but had maintained an icy 
silence and gone about her appomti‘d tasks like a machine. 
To-day, also, she entered the room last of all, moving like an 
automaton. 

Sudhir was so a.shamed of the part he had ]iUycd, that he 
shrank from coming in with them at all ; wb^Teupon Labonya, 
vexed at his unrespon.siveiie.ss to her entri*atH*8, vowed she 
would have nothing more to <lo with him ! 

“ This is too bad ! ” exclaimed Haran as he strode into 
Paresh Babu’s room. 

Lolita, who overheard him from the nextToom, came in at 
once and, standing behind her father with both hands on the 
back of his chair, looked Haran straight in the face. 

“ I have heard all about what happened from Lolita 
herself,” said Paresh Babu, “ and do not think there’s any 
good in discussing it further.” 

Haran regarded the habitual calm of Parc'sh Babu only as 
a sign of his weakness of character, so he replied with a touch 
of superciliousness : “ What has happened is over certainly, 
but the fault of character which caused it still persists, and so 
its discussion remains nece8.sary. It would never have been 
possible for Lolita to do as she has done, but for the over- 
indulgence which you have always shown her. What harm 
you have thus done you will realise when you hear all the 
details of the shameful story ! ” 

Paresh Babu, feeling all the signs of a gathering storm at 
the of his chair, drew Lolita round to his side and, taking 
her hand in his, said to Haran with a gentle smile : '' Pauu 
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Babu, when yotir turn comes you will learn that to bring up 
a chil|f|^ there is need also of affection ! ” 

L'ohitl*, bending over her father and putting one arm round 
his neck, whispered in his oar : “ Father, the water is getting 
cold, go and take your bath.*’ 

“ ril bo going in a minute, *’ replied Paresh Babu meaningly, 
referring to llaran’s presence, “ it’s not so late yet.**^ 

“ Don’t you worry, father,” Lolita gently insisted. “ We’ll 
look after Panu Jiabu while you are bathing.” 

When Paresii Babu had left the room, Lolita took possession 
of his chair and, ensconced firmly therein, fixed her gaze on 
Haran’s face as she said to him : “ You seem to think that you 
have llie right to say what you ])lease to everybody here ! ” 
Siieharita knew Lolita well, and in former days she would 
have taken alarm at tlie look on Iut face. But now she 
quietly look a seat near the window and calmly rested her 
eyes on the open })ages of a book. It had always been 
Suebarita's rmhire and habit to keej) herself iindt‘r control, 
and the r»*]e*ate(i wounds slie had suffered during the past 
few days lia<l only made her more sihuit than ever. But the 
strain of this silence liad at length come near breaking-podit, 
mailing her welcome I^olita's challenge to Haran as a inuch- 
needi'd outlet for her own pent-up feelings. 

“ I su})})ose you think. ' w'ent on l.olita, ” that you under- 
starni father's duty to us better than he does himself ! You 
would be Headmaster to the whole Brahmo Sainaj ' 

llarun wms thunderstruck at Lolita's daring to talk thus 
to him, and lie w’as on the point of giving her a severe snubbing, 
but befon* he could spi'ak Lolita coutiiiucd • “ We have })Ut 
u]) with your superior airs long enough, but let me tell y«'e 
that if you w'ant to lortl it over father, not a soul in this hour- 
will stand It, --not even the servants ! ” 

” Lolita,” gasped Haran, ” really ” 

But Lolita would not let him proceed. “ Listen to me, 
please,” she interrupted. ” We*ve hoard you talk often 
enough, hoar me out for once. If you won’t take it from me, 
ask sister Suchi : our father is much greater even than what 
you can imagine your'^elf to be, —that’s w’hat w’c want to tell 
you plainly. Now if vou have any advice to offer, lei s 
Lve it ” * 

llaran’a fac(‘ was black with rage. “ Sucharita ’ ” he called 
out as he rose from his chair. Sucharita looked up from her 
book. “ Will you let J^dita insult me before vour face ? ” 

“ She has not tried to insult you,” said b. harita slowly. 
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What Lolita wants is, that you should show^a proper respect 
for father. I assure you, we cannot even think any oi^* to be 
more worthy of respect.*’ 

For a moment it looked as if Haran would leave the room^ 
but he did not. He fell back into his chair with an intensely 
solemn air. The more ho felt that he was gradually losing the 
respect of every one in this house, the more desperately he 
struggled to maintain liis position in it, forgetting that to 
clutch tighter a weakening support only makes it give way 
the sooner. 

Finding Haran reduced to a gloomy and sullen silence 
Lolita went and sat next to Sueharita and began to converse 
with her as though nothing special had happened. 

Then Satish came running into the room and, seizing 
Sucharita by the hand, dragged her up supng : Come along, 
Didi, do come ! ” 

“ Where am I to go ? *’ asked Siirharita. 

** Oh» do conip along,” insisted Satisli. “ I have something 
to show you. — Lolila, you liav4‘ not told her yet, have you i ” 

“ No,” said Lohta, She had promised not, to divulge the 
secret of this new Auntie to Sucharita, and had kept her 
word. 

(3ut, not being able to leave th<ir guest. Sucharita said: 
“ A4l right, Mr. Chatterbox, I'll come a little later. Ix't father 
first finish his bath.” 

Satish became restles.s. }Ie never left a^one unturned 
when it was a (jne-stion of getting away from Haran. Jiiit as 
he stood in great awe of him In* dar^d not press the matter 
furt.her in his })rescnee. Jlaian. f('r his part, hail never sljown 
much interest in Satish, cxc'c|>t when ikc asioimlly he tried to 
correct him. Satish lay in wait, however, and the moment 
Paresh liabu came from his hath he dragg(*d both the sifalers 
away after him. 

Haran said : “ About that proposal of my formal betrothal 
with Sucharita, I am anxiou.s not to delay it any longer. Lot 
it be fixed for next Sunday.” 

‘‘ For myself,” replied Paresh Baba, ** I have no objection, 
but it is for Sucharita to decirie.” 

” But you have already obtained her consent,’^ pressed 

Haran. 

Let it be as you wish, then,” said Paresh Babm 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

Binoy did not feel up to goin^,^ again to Parosh Bahu’s house, 
and as for his own lodgings tluar so upprossive 

that the very next morning hr w^uit early to Ariaiidanioyi 
and said : “ Mother, I want to stay with you here for a few 
days/’ 

iiinoy had it also in mind that lie could comfort Ananda- 
movi in her sorrow at (iora's enforcr^d abs^nicc, and her heart 
was toueJuMl when sh«‘ saw tliis Sii»‘ put h^r hand affection- 
ately on lus shoulder, Init said nothing. 

As soon as he wms settlerl, Binov betiaii to make all kinds 
of petulant demands and even playfully to quarred with 
Anandamoyi over liis not being propcily looked after, with 
the idi*a of distractii.g InT, as well as Iniiiself, from their 
sorrowful relleetions. And wiien, in the gloom of evening, it 
be(‘riine dillicult ke(‘p his feelings Under control, l^iroy 
]te-ter<‘d Anandanioyi nil she left yll her housework, and came 
With liini to the v<*randah in fnmr of hi-; rr»om, and there he 
niiide lier sit down on tlie mar and tell him stories about her 
< }iilnliood\s day.s and about her f.itli»r‘s Ijonic,-- stones ()f the 
days before her marriage winm, as the giandelnld of the 
i>reeer»tor, sin* liad been the pet of all tin* srud ^itR in iier 
grandfat lier's sclnnd ; ainl Ix'euuse every one joined in lavi^h- 
ing on this fatleTless girl everv kind of iufiiilgenee, slie had 
been a cause of anxious sidicitude to her widowed mother. 

“ Mutlier ! " cried liinoy at the end. “ J ean’t even think 
that there wa.s ever a time when you were not our mother! 
I believe that the students of your grandfather’® «ehool u.sed 
to look on yeni as th<*ir tiny little mother, and that it was really 
you who had to bring u[) your grandfather 1 ” 

The ru’xt evening Biiioy was lying on a mat with his head 
resting on Aiiandaiiioyi’s lap and w\as saying : “ Mother, 1 
Koinetiines wish that I could give ]>ack to (oxl all mv book 
learning and take refuge in tins lap of yours as a child once 
rnore^ -with only you in the whole world, you and no one else 
but you.” 

Binoy’s tone was so full of weariness and seemed to reveal 
such an overburdened heart Oiat Anandamoyi was surprised 
as wt'll as greatly tnmblfd. She moved up closer and beg. • 
gently to stroke his head, and after a long silence asked him : 
‘‘ Binu, is everything all right at Paresh Bubu’s ? ” 

At this question the abashed Biuoy gave a starv. “ Nothing 
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can be hidden from mother,” thought he. She sees right 
into one 1 ” Aloud he said somewhat haltingly : ” Yes, they 
are all very well.” 

I should very much like to know Paresh Babu’s girls,” 
continued Aiiandamoyi. “ Gora did not have a good opinion 
of them, to begin with, but from the way they have been able 
to win him over since, they seem to be dilTerent from ordinary 
people.” 

“ I also have often wished,” said Binoy eagerly, “ that I 
could introduce them to you. But I was afraid Gora might 
object, so I never suggested it.” 

” What IS the name of the eldest 1 ” pursued Anandamoyi. 

And in this way several questions were asked and answered, 
but when the name of Lolita came up Binoy tried to turn 1h(i 
subject wdth an evasive reply. Anandamoyi, however, with 
a smile at his tactics, refused to be put off. 

” I’ve heard that Lolita is a very clever girl,” she went on. 

” Who told you ? ” asked Binoy. 

” Why, yon of course ! ” answered Anandamoyi. 

There had been a time when Binoy had no special awk- 
wardness in speaking of Lolita. He had now clean forgotten 
how, during that free-minded stage, he had givvn Anandamoyi 
glowing accounts of the keenness of Lolita’s intellect. 

Anandamoyi, rounding all obstacles like an e.xpert captain, 
had soon steered the subject so skilfully ahead, that no 
important detail of Lolita’s friendship witlj^^Binoy ri'inained 
hidden from her. Binoy even came out with how Lolita's 
acute distress at Gora’s sudden arrest and imjirisonmeiit had 
led to her' escape alone with him on the steamer. And in his 
excitement as he talked on all trace of liis former W(*arincs8 
vanished. It seemed to him such a piece of good fortune to 
be able thus to talk freely about so wtmderful a character ! 

When at length dinner was announced and the conversation 
was interrupted, Binoy seemed to awake, as if from a dream, 
to realise that he had been telling Anandamoyi absolutely 
everything that was in his mind. She had listened to and 
appreciated everything so simply, that nowhere did the 
recital call for any feeling of awkwardness or shame. 

Up to this point in his life Binoy had never come across 
anything which had needed to be kept from this mother of his, 
and he had got into the habit of coming to her even with his 
most trivial concerns. But since his acquaintance with 
Pare&h Babu’s people, a sense of hesitation had crept in, 
which had not been healthy for Binoy’s mind. Now that he 
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Ihad once again poured all his troubles into her sympathetio 
and understanding ears, he felt a great elation. The purity 
of his lafvt experience would have suffered, he was sure, if he 
had been unable to offer it at mother Anandamoyi’s feet, — in 
that case Horiie stain of unworthiness would have remained 
to tarnish his love. 

In the night Anandamoyi turned the matter over and over 
in her mind. She felt that the ])uzzle of Cora’s life was getting 
more and more tangled, but that possibly its solution might 
be found in Paresh Babu’s housp. She decided, in the end, 
that no matter what was fated to happen, she would have to 
get to know these girls. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

Moitim and all his part of the family had begun to take Sasi’s 
marriage with Pirh j a'* a settled thing. Sasi, with her newly 
developed baslifnlness, had given U]) coming near him. As 
for Sasi’s mother, Lakslinii, Binoy hardly ever came across her. 

Not that Mistress Lakshmi was shy, hut Iht disposition 
was inordinately secretive, and the (loor of Ikt room was 
almost always closed. Every one uf her ])()Sst‘ssions was 
kept under luck and k(‘y, exet'pt only her husband ; and even 
he was not as free as he would have likeii under his wife's 
strict regime, -the circle of Ins acijuaintaTice and the orbit of 
his movements being alike restricted. J^akshmi ke])t Iht little 
world w'cll uiidfT her own control, ami it was as dirr.cult for the 
)Utsi(lcr to get in as for the iiisnier to get out ! ISo niU(di 
so that ev(‘n (iora was not a welcome vi.vitor in Lakshini’s 
part of the house. 

This realm of Mistress La Inn's w’as never torn with any 
internal conflict betweim legislature, judiciary or executive, 
for she herself would execute the law> of her owui making 
and combineil in herself both the court c)f iii>t instance and 
that of limil appeal. In his (Uil.^ido iclaiiuns .Molnm pas.^ed 
for a man of strong will, but that will ol his h)UiLd no scojie 
witliin the jurisdiction of Lakshmi, not e\eii iii the most iiisig- 
nilicant matters. 

J^a’ shmi had made her owm esfiina*" of Binoy from behind 
her jiurdah and had bestowed on him the s(‘al of her approval. 
iMoliim, having known Binoy from boyhood, bad got into the 
way of regardmg him aa merely Cora's frieud. It was his 
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wife who had first drawn his attention to the possibilities of 
Bmoy as brid(‘grootn, not the least of his merits, whjeh she 
had pressed on her husband, being that he would Qever insist 
on a dowry ! 

Now, although Binoy had come to stay in the liousc. 
Alohiin was tantalised to find himself unable to g(‘t in a word 
with him about the marriage, because of his doj)r(*ssioii at 
Gora’s misadventure. 

Wlicii Sunday came round, however, the exasperated 
mistress of his home took the matter in her own hands, broke 
into Mohiin’s Sabbath siesta, and drove him forth, pan-box 
and all, to when* Hinoy was reading out to Anandamoyi 
something from tlie last number of tin* liavijadarshan, then 
recently started by Bankirn-chandra. 

Mohini, after offering a pan to Binoy, start(*(l off with a 
homily on Gora’s irrepressible folly ; tin*!! ns he ])ruce»*ded to 
count u{) the days remaining for tiora'.^ ^ent(‘nc(* to t‘\pire, he 
was quite naturally — and casually roiniudfd that neaily half 
the month of A>/firan was already over; \^ile^illp(ln he felt 
he could come to the point. 

“ Look here, Bmoy,” he then said. “ Your idea about not 
having weddings in Aqhrnn is all nonsensf*. As 1 was sjiying, 
if you add a family almanac to all our other rules ami jirolulu- 
tions there’ll n(*ver bo any marriages ut all in tins <'uiiiitiy ! ” 
"Seeing how awkward Bmov felt, Anarid.imo\i caimj to 
rescue and interposed with . ” Binoy has kiiov\n S.i-<i •-ince she 
was a tiny little tliii»g, he can't quite see hiiTselt iiiarrvmg her. 
That was why he ma<ie the excuse about the inoiitli ot Affiuan.'' 

“ He should have said so jilamly, then, at the veiy start, 
said Mohim. 

“ It takes some time to understand e.ven one's own mind,’' 
replieil Anandamoyi. “ But, .Mohnn, mah'S you .so 

anxious ? There s no dearth of brid(*grooiiis, surely. Let 
Gora come back--htj knows ph'iity of marriagealkle youiij: 
men — he will be able to fix up a suitable mateh witli one of 
them.” 

‘‘ Humph ! ” grunted Mohim, pulling a long fare. Then 
after a short silence he broke out with : “ If you had not 
put in a spoke, mother, Binoy would never have raised any 
objections.” 

Binoy, all in a flurrv, was about to protest, but Anandamoyi 
would not let him. You are mil far out, Mohim,” she stud. 
** I ^avc not been able to give Hinoy any encouragement in 
this matter. Binoy is still young, and might perhaps have 
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af^rced on the \mpulse of the moment, but it would never 
have turnofi out 

Thus did Anaridamoyi shelter Hinby from Mohim’s attack 
by drawiri}^ all his ani;(T on hers*‘lf, making Binoy feel quite 
ashamed of his own wi'akriess. But Mohim dul not wait to 
give Jiinoy an opportunity of mending matters by expressing 
his unwillingness for himsrlf. “ A st "[Another can never feel 
as one’s own mother,” was his unj>pokeii eoniment as he left 
the room in a liufT. 

Anandairuiyi knew perfectly well tliat Mohim would not 
hesitate to bring this charge*. »She knew that all family un- 
pl(‘asantuess was hound to fio put down to the ste]jniother in 
Society’s code of justice, hut ^lie was never in the lialiit cf 
regulating her eoiidiiet hy what ]i<‘o[)le might think of her. 
From th*‘ flav she liad taken (iora in lier arms she liad entirely 
f'ut Iniself 4iwav from tra'litnm and custom, and in fact had 
taken to a course wlii( li <-<in‘-i t‘ nlly Lruiigfit ujcial censure 
uj)on her. 

But lor consLa.vt .s* !f r« pruacli, flue to the su] jTcssion of 
truth wlii'di she li d bef-n h-d to e«,uni\t‘ at, readered her 
inijKTvious to the (,iii *!'• efmme nts ot others. Wlem people 
aceu.s''<i her of hi iug a < hrisMan ‘-he u^ed to (lasn (jlora to her 
l)osnm riud sie : “ tlotl l.unw It i> no *'((u>ation to call me 
a ( hristian ! ’ Thus Irni s!e' grathnillv hrrf)iue a( Mistoniedi 
to i“iu>r(‘ tlu' di' tat(‘S < f her ml » iO h* and to follow siiii}>ly 
her own natuo* So it was not ])0- .h!e ffir any charge ma«l(‘ 
by Midiim, ^ihuit or spoken, to move Iht from \Uiai she con- 
sidered riglit. 

“ Biuu,” said Anaridamoyi suddenly. **\ou haven't been 
to rur<‘'-h Balm's houst for many <la;. > imw, you ^ ” 

“ Ifanlly itumu. mother. ’ ansu»T*d Bii.oy. 

Well, you liave certainlv not .e-eii smee tlie day after 
you returmMi on the .steamer, said Anandaino^i. 

Tliat was iuiieed not \erv many d.iy^, but Binoy knew 
that his visits to Ikari'^'li Ikihu’s house luul, ju^^t before that, 
become ao frequent that Anai.damoyi scarcely ever got a 
glint[)se of him. From that poml of view In* was 0}»en to the 
comment that his n'CfUit ali'^em e had been fairly long — for him 1 

He began to pick out a thread from the border of his dhiUi, 
but remained silent. 

Just then the servant, earn* in and nnn<Tuncod that si ^ 
ladi(*s hadt alled. wdier(*up<'n Bmov got up hurriedly, so as not 
.to be in the wav’, but wlole thev* .st(M>d debat mg who it could be, 
Sucharita and Lolita entered the room, and tin it was no 
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longer possible for him to retire. So he stayed on, awkwardly 
silent. 

The girls took the dust of Anandamoyi’s feet. Lolita did 
not take any special notice of Binoy, but Sucharita bowed and 
greeted him with a “ How are you ? and then turning to 
Anandarnoyi introduced themselves saying ; “ We have come 
from Paresh Babu’s.*' 

Anandamo}d welcomed them affectionately, protesting : 
'* You need no introduction, my dears. I have never seen you, 
it is true, but I feel as if you belonged to our own family,” 
and in a very sliort time she had made them quite at home. 

Sucharita tried to draw Binoy, who was sitting apart in 
silence, into the conversation by remarking : “ You have not 
been to sec us for some time.” 

Bino}^’ glanced towards Lolita as he replied : “ That’s 

because I was afraid of exhausting my welcome by presuming 
on it too much.” 

” I suppose you don’t know that afTection expects pre- 
sumption,” said Sucharita with a smile. 

” Doesn’t he ? ” la ughed Anandarnoyi. Wliy, if I could 
only tell you how he orders me about all day long — I don’t 
get a moment’s peace with his whims ! ” and slie looked 
lovingly at Binoy. 

‘‘God is only using me to test the patience with which he 
has endowed you,” retorted Binoy. 

At this remark Sucharita nudged Lolita slyly and said : 
“ Do you hear this, Lolita ' Have we beefTtchted too, and 
found wanting, I w^ombT ! ” 

Seeing .that Lolita paid no atti'ntion to this remark, 
Anandarnoyi laughe(l and said : ” This time Binu is engaged 
in putting his own patience to the test. You peoph* little 
know w'hat you mean for him. Why, in the evenings he can 
talk about nothing else, and Paresh Jiabu's vt*ry name is 
enough to send him into ecstasies.” and as slie sprikn* Anantla- 
moyi gazed at Lolita, who, although she was making stn'inious 
efforts to look up naturally, was unable to do so without 
blushing all over. 

” You can’t imagine with what a niimbfT of people he Im.s 
quarrelled by standing up for Paresh Baliii ’ ” continued 
Anandarnoyi. “ All his orthodox frierid« twit him with being 
a Brahmo, and some of them Jiave even tried to out cast 
him. — You need not look so uncomfortable about it, Ibnu 
dear, it’s nothing to be ashamed of. — What do you say, my 
little mother t 
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This time Lblita had been looking up, but lowered her eyes 
when Anandarnoyi turned towaixls her, and it was Sucharita 
who rc|)licd for her : “ Binoy JUbu has been good enough to 
give UH his friendship-— that’s not due to our merit alone, 
but to his largeness of heart.” 

** Th(‘re I cannot agree ! ” smihvl Anandarnoyi. “ I’ve 
known Binoy ever since he was a youngster and all these da vs 
he has never made friends with any one except my Oora. 
He does not get on even with the o^^her men of his own set. 
But since he has come to know you, he has got quite beyond 
our reach ! I was ready to juck a (juarrel with you over this, 
but now, 1 see. I’ve got iiWo the same plight — you are too 
irresistible, my dears!” With this AnandamoVi caressed 
eaeh of tin* girls in turn by touching them under the chin and 
th(*n kissing her own fingers. 

Binny had iiegun to look so uneornforf able that Sucharita 
took pity on him and said : ” Binoy Babii, father came 
with us, and i ^^»w downstairs talking with Krishnadayal 
Babn.” 

This gave Binoy the opportunity to make his escape, 
Iravihg tin* ladies to themselves. Anandarnoyi then talk(‘d to 
the girls of the extraordinary fiiendship whieh existed bet\^c*en 
flora and Binoy, ami she was not long in diseovering how 
interested bolli her luMrers were. 

'Bo Anandainoyi herself tln*ie was no (jne in the whole world 
so dear as the.se two, to wdioni slie had olier« d the full adoration 
of a mother's lovt* from their early ehihlhood. She had, 
indeed, shap(‘d them with her own hands, like the images of 
Shiva w’liK’h girls make for their own w'orshi[), and they ha [ 
aj)])roj)riated to tliemselves the whole of her di.\otion. 

'J'lic story of tlu'se two ulols of hers sounded so sw^*et from 
her own lips, and so \ivid, that Sucharita and Lolita both felt 
tliey i-ould not have enough of it. They had no lack of regi rd 
for (Jora and Binoy, but th«\y seemed to see them iu a ucw 
light through tlie magic radiance of a mother’s love. 

Now- tluit she had eoine to km>w Anandarnoyi, Lolita’s 
anger against the Magistrate tlamed up afresh. But Anaiida* 
inoyi smih‘d at her pungent remarks and said : “ My dear, 
fiod alone knows what (iora's being in gaol has meant to me, 
hut I can’t bring myself to be angry with tlie snfnb. I krr^w 
flora. He cannot allow any inuii-made laws to stand in me 
way of what he feels to be right, (jora has done his duty. 
The authorities are doing theirs. Those w! *n the result 
hurU must submit. If only you will read my Gora’s letter, 
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little mother, you will realise that he has not fli irked pain, nor 
is he venting childish anger against any one. He has wei 2 ;ho(? 
all the consequences of what ho has done.*’ And slie brought 
Gora’s letter out of a box in which she had carefully put it 
away and handed it to Sucharita, saying : “ AVill you read it 
aloud, my dear. I would like to hear it again.” 

After the reading of Gora’s wonderful letter all three of 
them kept silent a while. Anandamoyi wiped away some 
tears which came, not merely from a mother’s grief, but also 
from a mother's joy and pride. What a Gora was this Gora 
of hers ! Not the poltroon to cringe to the Magistrate for 
pity or pardon. Had he not accepted the whole responsibility 
for his deed, knowing full well all the hardship of gaol life f 
For that he had no quarrel with any one, and if he could bear 
it without wincing, liis mother, loo, could endure it ! 

Lolita gazed at Anundamoyi's face in admiration. All the 
prejudices of a Bralimo household were strongly ingrained in 
her. She had never felt much respect for women whom she 
considered to bo steeped in the superstitious of orthodoxy. 
From her childhood she had heard I^listress Haroda, wdienev(*r 
she wanted to be particularly scathing about any fault of 
Lolita’s, denounce it as fit only for girls of Hindu homes, and 
thereupon had always felt duly humiliated. 

Anandamovi’s w^ords, to-day, repeatedly filled her with 
wonder. Such calm strength, such sound s(uis(*, such keen 
discernment ! Lolita felt very small hesnle4iiis wonun when 
she realised how uiK'ontrolled wen* her own (‘motions. How 
eflectnaily had licr agitation ])n*venl(‘d her from .sj)ealdng to 
Jinioy or even looking in his dinn’tion ! Hut now tin* calm 
comp.'ission in Anandainoyi’s face brought jieae.e to lit*r own 
turbulent ininii, and her relations with her surroundines 
became simple and natural. “ Now” tinit I have seen you,” 
she exclaimed, I understand cii‘arly wdiert; (jour iiabu got 
his strength from.” 

“ r am afraid,” smiled Anandamoyi, “ your understanding 
of this matter is not quite clear. If Gora liad been lik(‘ eu 
ordinary child to rne, from where could I have got the strength 
invself ? Coidd 1 theu have boriio thi^ trouble of his m 
easily I ” 
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CHAPTER XXXVII 

In order to undorstand tlie cause of Lolita’s special agitation 
on tho occasion of her visit to Aiuirifiaruoyi’s, it is necessary to 
go hack a little. 

For some clays past the first thouj^lit in Lolita's iiiiud, every 
fiiarniiig, hu<l been : “ Jhnoy Hahu will not eoine to-day.” 
And yet she liad not been al>le hir tli“ rest of the day to get 
rid ot tlie ]joj)e that he W'ould couh^ altiT all. E\( rv ikav and 
tlKui slie Wf>iild iniagine that |)erliaps lie had already come, 
but in''Leatl of (‘onjiiig up to tlu‘ pailour, was with Pan'sli Labu 
downstairs. And ulien this idea took licld of In r, slie would 
be wandeniitz from room to room, over and over again. Then 
when the day wore to its close, and at last sin* \\a in her bed, 
Lolita did not know what to do with tin* tiunigl.is winch 
crowd<‘d on licr. At one incnient sli(‘ conld lianliv restrain 
her tears, and i • •. '\t wouM be fi>, Img ar.gr \ witli she 

kn•‘^v not whorn, -probai>ly with her-* 11 * She ( ould only 
c\ckum to hers<‘lf : ‘ What is thr: i W'hat is to liiipp'Ui to 
me i 1 .sei‘ no way out, in any dir^aiion. How much loiiger 
can 1 I'o on hk(* tlir ' ' 

Lolita knew that Linoy was in orthodox society, and 
ijiarnage with inm was out of ilic quest i n, jud yet thtr+to 
bt‘ W’hoily un.iole to ('(Uitiol her r»w i* heart ! W J.at a shaii.e, — 
what an awlul jnight t<} he in ! Sir* touhi that Lim^y was 
?i<jt avefsi* to 'a-r, and it wa^ ]K(a«iv«^ ,,f thi'i tint sr i- ioiiirl 
It .s(; <ii.iieu!t to io‘( p her leail in ♦leek. It was Ikm aiJ.s<* of 
thi-> tliat W'hih‘ ‘-lie wait« o so aid- i t i \ tor liitiov ^ coiiiii u. she 
Was also ciiriNijniiMl with tin* fear 1* -t lu‘ .should ria.iV ( oioe. 

Aft'T strugiiling in tins way all tl.ese days, sh,- l.ad felt 
oil that niorrinj, lli.it it Uatl i)e( nme tv)o i.rudi for her. She 
deeidetl th.it it It Was Iniiov s ah.M-iue whieh was cail‘'iiig ah 
tills iruiinnii, {)i‘rli.ip‘' I lie .-.-ght <.»f him niiiiLt ser\e to .dlay it. 
So she liad drawn inti> iier room and sai-l : “ \ uu liave 

Im-ch having a quarrel with J^in(»v Ikihu, 1 see I 

Matisli iriilijuainiv deinerl the aceiiMtion. altiioujli, imjw 
that, he had g(»! Us .\uniic, he iiad fur some days lorgi^tleu 
his frienckslnp with Ibi.oy. 

“ 'rhen he’s a Hue knul of a friend, I must say 1 ” wmnt ni, 
Lolita. ” You are so full ot Ibnoy P>al»u. l‘i: ov Babu, ail 
the time and he doesn't e^en turn to look at }ou ! ” 

Doesn't he f ” cried Satish. “ What do yoi know about 
it J Of course he does I ” 
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Satish usually relied on emphatic assertioh alono for keeping 
up the glory which he claimed as the due of this smallest 
member of the family. In this case he felt that some tangible 
proof was necessary, so he promptly made off to Binoy’s 
lodgingvS. He was soon back with the nows : “ lie’s not at 
home at all, that’s why he hasn’t come ! ” 

“ But why couldn’t he have come before ? ” persisted 
Lolita. 

“ Because he’s not been there for a long time,” said 
Satish. 

It was then that Lolita wont to Sucharita and said : “ Didi, 
dear, don’t you think we ought to go and call on (jour Babu’s 
mother ? ” 

‘‘ But wo don't know her,” objected Sucharita. 

“ Bah ! ” exclaimed ladita. “ Isn’t (lour Babu’s father 
an old friend of father’s ? ” 

Sucharita remembered that this was so. “ Yes, that is 
true,” she agreed, and then, becoming even enthusiastic, 
added : “ Go and ask father about it, de.ir.” 

But this Lolita refused to do and Siudianta had to go 
herself. “ (.’ertainly ! ” said J^aresh Babii at once. 
ought to have thought of it hmg ago.” 

It was settled that they .should go after breakfast, but no 
sdoner was the deci.^ion (orne to than Lolita (hanged her miiwi 
Some hesitation, some woiinde<l pride, came nj) to the siirf/Ue 
and pulled her back. *’ You accompany faithcr,” she said to 
Sucharita. “ I’m not going ! ” 

“ That will never do ' ” cruMl Sucharita. “ 11 ow ran I go 
alone, with father ^ Do come, there's a dear, thiTc’s a darling 1 
Don’t be obstinate and upset things " 

Lolita was at last [HT^uafb'd. But was not this ailmitting 
defeat at Thnoy’s hands ? H(i had found it so to keej> 

away, and was she to go running after Inm like this ? ’J In 
ignominy of her surrender made her furious with Binoy. 
tried hard to deny to herself that she had any idea of (*allini/ 
on Anandamoyi because of the chance of getting a ghiiipM* oi 
Binoy, and it was to keep up this attitude that .she had refused 
to greet or even to Icxik at him. 

Binoy, for his part, had contluded that her behaviour was 
due to her discovery of his secret sentiments, winch she thus 
wished to show him that she repulsed. That Lolita could 
possibly be in love with him was a supposition which be had 
not sutheient self-conceit to entertain. 

Binoy now came timidly up to the door and stood there. 
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saying that I^resh Babu had sent word that he was ready to 
go home. He took shelter behind the door, so that Lolita 
could not see him. 

“ What ! *’ cried Anandamoyi. “ Does ho tliink I’ll allow 
them to go without soino rofroshriients I won’t be long, 
Binoy. You come in and sit down, while I go and see 
about it. What makes you keep standing at the door like 
that ? ” 

Jiinoy came in and took his seat as far a wav from Lolita as 
he coultl. But Lolita had re(‘(jvf*red lifT f r)Trj|)0';ure and with- 
out a trace of her former awkwardness she said (juito naturally : 

Do you know, Binoy Ikibii, your fn. nd Sati.Oi went off to 
your lodgings tliis morning to find out whetlier you had for- 
saken him ot)m])let(‘ly < ” 

Binoy started with amazement as if he had lieanl a voice 
from heaven, and then was aija'^hed bei'aii>^»‘ )jis a'^tonislimert 
was so ill-cone<'aIed. His gift of ready r'*[»artee forsook liim 
completely ’ .*-41 •''h went to my place, did he i " he repeated, 
colouring to the ears ‘‘ I've iM.t be<'u at honn* thi^.se days.*’ 

Tli(*se f<‘W words of Lolita, however, gave Ibnoy imnumse 
joy, and in a siiiLde mriment the doubts wliiel) lind overwhe]in€."d 
hia wliole world like a choking nightmare were lifted. lie felt 
there wa.s nothing left to dt'sire in t)ie universe. “ I am saved, 
saved ! cried his lieart. ” Lolita does not diuilit me. 'Lolita 
is not angry with me ! " 

Very <jiiK kly all barriers slipped away from le tween them, 
and Suehant.i was saying wnii a laugh : “ Binoy Babu seems 
at lirst to have mistaken us for soum* kind of clawed, tiiskeil 
or horned creature, or ])(T]iaj's h<* tlnuight we had come in ar* 
t;o the assault ! ” 

“ The .silent are always found guilty,’’ said Binoy. “ In 
this W(»rld those who haige tlnur plaints first win their suits. 
But I did not exj)eet this kind of judgement from you, Didi I 
You yourself drift away, and then arciise others of becoming 
distant ! 

This was the first time Binoy had addr**s.sed »Sucharita as 
“Didi,” acknowledging her sisterly relationship; and it 
sounded sweet in lier ear.s, for slie felt that the intinuicy whicn 
had been theirs, alnio.st from their lirst meeting, had now taken 
soucrete and delightful shape. 

At this juncture Anandamoyi returned and took charge 
of the girls, sending Binoy downstairs to look after Paresh 
Babu’s refreshment. 

It was nearly dark when at length Paresh Babu went away 
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with his daughters, and Binoy said to Anandamftyi : “ Mother, 
I'm not going to let you do any more work to-day. Como, 
let's go upstairs.'’ 

Binoy could hardly contain himself. He took Ananda- 
moyi to the tcrraet^ and, spreading a mat with his own hands, 
he made her sit down. 

“ Well, Binu, what is it ? ” then asked Anandamoyi. 

What do you want to say to me ? ” 

“ Nothing at all,” lepliod Binoy, “ I want yon to talk.” 
The fact was that Binoy was on tenterhooks to know what 
Anandamoyi thought of Pnresh Babu’s girls. 

“ Weil, I declare,'’ cried Anandamoyi. “ And is that why 
you dragged me away from my work i I thought you Lad 
something important to tell me.” 

“ If I hadn't brought you up here, you wouldn’t liave seen 
this beautiful sunset,” said Binoy. 

The November sun w’as indeed setting over the roofs df 
Ciileiitta, but in somewliat dismal mood. There wa.s no parti- 
cular beauty of colouring, all its golden splendour being 
ab.sorbod by the pall of smoke lying ov»t the hori/.on. But 
this evening even tlio dulness of this murky sunset was to 
Binoy aflame with colour. It seemovl to him as if all the world 
stood round and enfolded Iiirn in its embrace and tliat the 
sky dame near and caress»*d him with its toueli. 

“ The girls are very cluirnnng,” observed Anandamoyi. 

But that was not enough for Bmoy and contnvefl to 
keep the subject going wuth little touehes, bringing out many 
a detail of Ins intercom se wdth Baresh Jiabu’s faiiiily. All of 
these were ^lot of inucli moment, but Binoy 's keen interest 
and Anandamoyi's ready sym{)athy, the oonipl“rf‘ ^’e<'h^sion 
of the terrace and the deepening sha<l<s of tin* Noveinl)er 
evening, combined to inve.st every little point in that domestic 
history wdth a wealth of imnnui.se meaiiing. 

Anandamoyi sudilenly said with a sigh : ” How 1 sbouKl 
love to sf‘e (b)ra marry Sucharita ! ” 

Binoy sat up .straiglit a.s he said: “Exactly what I've 
often thought, mother ' .Sucharita wouici jiKt suit Gora.'’ 

“ But can it ever be ^ ” mused Anandamoyi. 

” Why not ? ” exclaimed Binoy. “ I'm not at all sure that 
Gora is not attracted by Sucharita.” 

Anandamoyi had not failed to notice that Gora w’as under 
the influence of some attraction, and had also gues.sed, from 
occasio al remarks which Binoy had let fall, that the attrac- 
tion proceeded from none other than Sucharita herself. After 
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a lew moments*' silence she said : “ What I doubt is, whether 
Su(‘harita would consent to marry into an orthodox family.” 

“ The question is, ratlu'r,’" said iUiioy, ” wlicther Gora 
would ho allowed to marry into a Brahmo family. Have you 
no sueli obj<‘( tion ? ” 

“ None whatever, I assure you,” n'pliod Anaridamoyi. 

“ Haven't you really i " « rif'd Hiiu^y. 

** ^Fo he sure I haven't, Jhrni,” rej)(‘at(*d Anan<larnoyi. 

W hy should then* lie any ^ Marriage* is a matter of li^arts 
coniinL? Ui;;(‘tlier -if tliat I:iM|K-ns, what matLfrs it what 
tnanifr't an* recited? It’s (iiioc f*uough if the ceremony be 
j)<‘iforni(*d in (lod’s name.'* 

Hinoy hit a ^reat W( i<^ht iide 1 from his u.iud. and be said 
ent Inisi ist leally : ‘‘Ahithir, it r( allv lilK me ^\llh wonder to 
hear \ou talk like that. How(\< r did } ou (ome to have such 
a Iihcial mind ( ” 

\\ liy, from flora of eours»* ’ *' aiiswxTet; Aiiandamcyi, 
laughing. 

‘ lint what Gura says is exactly the opposite, ” protested 
liinoN . 

“ \v Iiat does it n alt‘‘r wluit Ic* ^us ^ ” said Aiiandamoyi. 
“ Wlj.itover I have learnt eomc s fj»>rn (i >r.i all the same' — 
liow true man is himself, aiid how 1 Um* t'u* tin : ^ about w'hioh 
his rpiarrc Is dnuh* man from man '\Jial alur all is* the 
<hlTt‘n‘n(‘e, my son, Ih'Iwmh lir.i /mo an i orihodox Hindu? 
There is no c.mie in im n ^ lj<4i!m tl(r»* tiod hnnj^ I'lcn 
loj^ctluT and tinn* Hr MimM‘jf coins t/i tb* m Whi it » ver 
do to k* cp Ilini ci a d’^ inr e ami 1 ..c the duty of uniting 
men to ( r / 1 1- f d hirms ' 

” our wc'rdi are honey to nu\ nollur, d Bntoy a^ 
he bent to tak** thr tlusf of lur fcit. ” My day with you baa 
been fruitful indeed I ” 


CHAPTER XXXVm 

Wirp the arrival of Sueliarita's aunt, Jlarimohini, the atmo- 
sphere in Paresli Bahii .s 1 oii>e !>»*» ii u* con^xdi rahly di^tuihed. 
Before ilescribing how this ’ ij^pemd it may lie wrll, tir^t. to 
giv'e a brief accciunt of llaiio vihim in the words with w .. 
ohe told SuehantH all ah' ut leu^t if. 

” 1 was f \v<i vear^ older than \<uir mother, a " * there W'as no 
end to the loving care which wo both enjoyed lu our fathers 
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home. The reason of this was, that we wtsre the only two 
children in the house, and our uncles were so fond of us that 
we were hardly allowed to put out feet to the ground. 

“ When I was eight years old I was married into the well- 
known Palsha family of Roy Chowdhuries, who were as wealthy 
as they were high-born. Uut my fate was not meant to be a 
happy one, for some misunderstanding arose bet>voen niy 
father and my father-in-law over my dowry, and my husband’s 
people could not for a long time forgive what they regarded as 
my father’s parsirnoniousuess. Tliey used to hurl dark threats 
at me, saying: ‘ What if our boy marries again ? Wc should 
like to see what their girl's condition will be then I ’ 

‘‘ When my father saw my miserable plight he swore that he 
would never marry another <l;iughter of his into a rich family, 
and that is how a woaltiiy match was not sought for your 
mother. 

“ In my husband's home the family was a large one, and 
w'hen I was only nine years of age I had to In lj) in the eouking’ 
for sixty or seventy jH‘o|>h‘. 1 euuld no\er have my own meal 

until every one had been served, and (‘ven then 1 had only 
what was loft, sonl^‘tlme^ nothing but rice, or nee and dal 1 
used to have my tii.st meal as late as two o'cloek and on sornr 
<lays not till almost evening, and tlien the inoimuit I had 
finished my own fo<vl I had to start cooking again for tlu^ 
evening meal, and not till eleven or twelve o'cb)ek in the night 
did I get a chance to have inv supper. The^ was no speciall) 
appointed place for me to sleep in, and 1 simply sle[)t with 
any one who could find a place for me, sometimes without any 
mattress at all. 

“ This neglect to which I was delibiTately subjected did 
not fail to have its efieet on my hu.sbaiid as well, who for a long 
time kept me at a distance. 

“ When I reached iny seventeentli year my daughter Mono- 
rama was born. My po'*ition became still worse because I had 
given birth to a men- girl. And v» t my littli* girl was a gn*at 
joy and comfort to me in the midst of all this huiniliation 
Deprived of all afTeetuin, wln-thf-r from her fatlier or any one 
else in the house, Monorama became to me an object of care 
as dear as life itself. 

“ After three years I gave birth to a boy and then niv 
^ndition changed for the betU-r, as I attained at length in) 
aue place as mistress of the bouse. 1 had never known a 
moth r-in-law, and my husband's father died two years after 
Monorama’s birth. After his death my husband and his younger 
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brothers went to law over the division of the family property, 
and at Icn^rth, ajfter much of it tad been lost in litigation, the 
brothers 8^*f>arated. 

“ When Monorama beranu* old enough to be married I was 
so afraid lest J should lose sight of licr, tliat I gave her in 
inarriag(» in a village called Shiinula at a distance of about ten 
miles from Palsha. The bridegroom was an exceptionally 
good-looking young man, a regular Kurtik.^ His features 
were as handsoniti as his complexion was fair, and his people 
too were well-to-do. 

** Before my <looin finally overtook me, providence gave 
me a short tai^te of happiness which, while it lasted, seemed 
to make good all the years of ne<dect and misery 1 had endured 
before. Towards tlie end, 1 won my husband's love and also 
his respect, so that he would not undertake anything important 
without first consulting me. But it was all trio good to last. 
An epidemic of cholera broke out in our neighbourhood and 
my husband and son died uiihin four days of each other. 
God must ha' k -m 'in* alive to teach me that sorrow, which 
it is unbearable even to iniamne, lan b4‘ bon.e by man. 

“ Gradually I got to knv)W mv son in-law. Who could 
have tiioiiglit that sm h a v« nunaui'^ Mi<ike could lie hiilden 
in tin* In art ol that ( iiarnnng t‘\terior ^ My dairjliter had 
never told me that lier husband had got into 'he habit of 
drinking through the had (ompany he kept; and -when’ be 
used to come and wlieeillc m(m«*y out of me on various pretexts 
I felt latluT })lea>.e(l tlian other\M>e, for I liad no one else iii 
the world for whom i invded to save. 

“ Very s^im, however, my dauj'iter b*»i:aii to forlnd me to 
<lo BO, ami Would caiitMri me, saying : ‘ You are only spoiling 
him by h'lting him liave money like that. There's no knowing 
where he it wii* n oiu-e hi* g’’s hold o( it.’ 1 thought 

that Moiioraina w.i- o; \s ufiuid of the di>grace he would get 
into with hi.s own people by t.il.mg iiioney from his 
relations. And a.s niv I’ollv would lnu»* it, 1 took ti giving 
him 111 se(Tt‘t the moitcv win- !i tamed him on the mad to 
ruin. Whim my dauuhter to kiio\N tiiis slie eame to 
me in tears and di>‘ h»-i* 1 < ry lu:.g. You can imagine how 
I then br*ul inv br'‘ast in desna.r ' .Vnd to think tiiat it was 
a younger brotlier of mv * U'‘r).ind s whose e.xample and 
enccu'ra'jemeut had lieen my son in law's undoing 1 

‘‘ When 1 stopped giviiig liim moinyv and he began to 
fluspcct that it was my dauirhtcr who wnns at the bottom of it, 

' ( Virre'ipomiuu to Adonis. 
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ho gave up all attempts at concealment. Hp then began to 
ill-treat Monomnm so cruelly, not hesitating even to insult 
her before outsiders, that once more 1 had to go on giving him 
money without her knowh'dge, knowing full well that I was 
only helping him on the road to hell. But what eouhl I do ? 
1 simply eui.ld not hear to have Mononnmi thus tortured. 

“ Then r.Mue a day- how well I still remember that day f 
It was towaids the end of February. The hot weather had 
commenced iinusuiilly early. We were remarking to each 
other how the mango trees in the ])ack garden were already 
laden with blossom. At rutl-day a palaiuaiin stopped at 
our door, out of which stejjped iMonoraina. who, uitli a smile 
on her face, came up to me aiul took the riiist of my feet. 

Well, Munu,* I exclaimed. ‘ \\*hat‘s the news ? ' 

“She replioil, still smiling: ‘Can't I come to see my 
mother without having any news to givi‘ her ? * 

“ My daughter'.s molher-in-law” w.i.s not a bad sort of 
j>ersr)n, and mc'^Nagt' s}i(‘ had si‘nt wii'^ : ‘ Monorarna is 
expei'ting a ehild ahil I tl.iiik It b( for her to st.iv with her 
mother till her coidiiiemeiit is over.’ I natuially thought 
that this was the true na'-'on, -how^ was I to guess that my 
daughter’s husband luid lw‘gun heating her again although 
she w’as in tins conditinn, and that Ikt mother indaw had 
packed her oil in siieer dree. I of the possi])le ( {tiise(|uences ? 

“ Monoram;', as well as her m<jlluT-iii-lavv. thus cons])ired 
to keep me in the dark Wh<*n I wanted to anoint her wuth 
oil or help le r when taking her bath, sin* ahfays made sorrir* 
excuse she did not wat«t me to see the marks of her husband’s 
blows ! 

“ Several times my soTi-in-law’ came round and made a 
fuss, trying to get his wife to go back with him, for he knew 
that so long as ^he stayed witli rue he would find it diliieult 
to extort money. But even this c<*a.setl in time to be an 
obstacle for him, and he had no qualms in openly pestering 
me for monev, even in Moimrania's pri‘sence. Monorama 
herself W'as firm and forbade me to h^-ten to him, but the fear 
that his rising w’rath against my daughter might overstep all 
bounds kept me w<*ak. 

“ At last Monorama said : ‘ Mother, let me take charge of 
your cash,* with which she took povses-.ion of mv box and my 
keys. When my son-in-law lound that there was no longer 
any chanee of geitinr/ money from me, and that Monoiaina’s 
del emu nation could not be broken, he began to press for his 
wife’s *aurn home. I tried to persuade Monorama, saying: 
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‘ Let him have, what he wants^ dear, if only to get rid of him, 
else who knows to what lengths he nuiy go.’ 

li-ut iny Monoraina was as linn in some things as she was 
gentle in others, and she would say : ‘ Never, mother, it simply 
can’t be done.’ 

“ One day lier husband came with bloodshot eyes, and said : 
‘To-morrow afternoon Til have a j)al.uir|Mm sent, and if you 
d(»irt let my wife come home, it smU be the worse for you, I 
promist' you.’ 

“ Wiien the palanquin arrived next day, juj-t l>efore evening, 
I said to iMonorama : ‘ It's not ‘afr* to ]ait jt oil now, my 
dear, but I’ll send .someone r>ver to biiHg \nu hard; again next 
wetde.’ But Monoraimi said: ‘Let me ‘^tay a 'vvhile, 

mother, I can't bring my.-elf to go to-m^},t'^ 'JVII them fo 
come again after a few days.’ ‘ My dear,’ 1 sairj, * ii 1 -nd 
th(‘ palanquin l>a<‘k again, shall \^e ho al)le k, eoiitroi tnat 
turbulent liusban<l of yours { No, Monii, vuu ha<l ijetter go 
now.’ ‘No, mr»th(‘r, not to d.iy,' s1h‘ [ileaded ‘My fatter- 
in-l.iw Will be returning by tlie middle of J will go 

then.’ 

“ Never! Indes.s J still insisted that it would not be rafe, 
and at leiigih M<»norama went to get ready, wdiile 1 got busy 
over [irejiariJig .some foo(l lt>r tin* ."erxa.ii^ and hearers who 
had conn* with the paluiMjinn, so mi-y lliat I did not. get 
the chance to [uit the Imi'-hmg tou* lies lo J^loiiorama's toilet, 
or make uj) sojue lilil** fa\ (iuute Oainty for lier, f»r <^ven to 
iiave a few words vitli iier b«dore hlc' l-U. Just lalcjro she 
sK'pped into the naian-jiun, Monorama stooped to touch my 
feet, and said : ' Mother goovl iiye I 

“1 dhl ncu realise limii that it ua.s goo«I-h^^ j for ever! 
Ev('n to this day my he.trt is iueaking at tiic thought that 
she would liot g(), and I made her. Ne\er in this life \m 11 tliat 
wound be licnle<]. 

“ That very night Monorarna die<l of a misearriage and, 
even before tin* news reached me, her body had been hurriedly 
and secretly cremati'd. 

“ What can you und»Tstaiul, my dear, about the agony of 
a sorrow for whieli there is nothing to be said or done, and 
which cannot be waslied away, even with lifedong weeping f 
Nor were iny tioubles at an ei d with the loss of my all. 

After the death of my husband and my son, mv hu.sbaia4'a 
younger brothers east covetous eyes on my properly. They 
knew that after iny death it would all go ti> th. ' but they 
had not the patience to wait, i can hardly blame them, for 
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was it not almost a crime for a, wretched won^an like myself 
to remain alive ? How can people who have no end of wants 
be expected to put up with one who has none and yet bars 
the way to their enjoyment ? 

“ So long as Monorama was living I stood firm for my 
rights, determined not to be taken in by any piTsuasion, for 
I wanted to leave my saving-i to her. But my brothers-iu-law 
could not bear the idea of iny saving money for my daughter, 
for to them it seemed like stealing it from their pockets. 
There was an old and trusted servant of my husband’s named 
Nilkanta, who was my ally. He would not hear of it if, for 
the sake of peace, I proposed any kind of compromise with 
them. * We ll see,’ he would say, ‘ who can deprive us of our 
just rights.' 

“ It was in the middle of this fight for my rights that 
Monorama died, and the very day aft(T her d(*iith one of my 
brothers-in-law came to m*' and advisi'd me to renounce my 
possessions and take to the jiscetic life. ‘ Sister,’ he said, 
‘ God evidently does not intend you to live a worldly life. 
For the days that runain to you why not go to .^ome holy 
place and devote yours<‘lf to religious w^orks ? We will arrange 
for your maintenance.' 

“ I sent for iny religious preeeptor, and asked him : * Tell 
me, Master, how to save myself from this unbearable sufTering 
which has come upon me. 1 am consumed by an all-t ricom- 
passing fire, 1 can see no escape from this ai^ui.-^li w-hichever 
way I turn.’ 

‘‘ My Guru took me to our temple and, pointing to the 
image of Rrishria, said : ‘ Here is your husband, your son, 
your daughter, your all. S<Tve and worslnj) iliin and all 
your longings wdl be satisri^Ml and vuur einpiim^ss will be 
filled.’ 

“ So I began to sp^md all my time in the temjdr and tried 
to give my wiioh; mind to (b>d. But how was 1 to give myself 
unless He took me i Alas, lie has not dune so yet ! 

“ I called Nilkanta and said to him : ‘ Nil-dada, I have 
decided to giv'c away my life-interest in the property to my 
brothers-in-Iaw, asking only for a brnall imuitlily allowance 
for myself.’ But Nilkanta said: ‘No, that can nev<‘r be. 
You are a woman, don’t you worry yourself with these busmcaa 
matters.’ 

“ ‘ But what further need have I of property ? ’ I asked. 
‘ Wha^ an idea ! * exclaimed Nilkanta, ‘ To give up our legal 
rights ! Don’t you dream of doing such a mad thing.’ For 
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JSfilkanta thorc' was nothing? i^roatpr than one's legal rights. 
<Rut I was in a terrible quanrlary. I had come to detest 
^worldly concerns like poison, and yet how could I distress old 
Nilkanta, the only trustworthy friend I had in the world ? 

“ At length one day, without Nilkanta's knowledge, I put 
any signature to a document. What its meaning was I did 
not fully understand, but as I had no thought of keeping any- 
thing back I had no fear of being cheated. What belonged 
tto my father-in-law, I felt, let his children have. 

“ When the document had been registered, I called Nilkanta 
•and said : * Nil-dad a, don’t be angry with me, please, I have 
signed away the property. I have no further need of it.* 

* What I * cried Nilkanta, aghast. ‘ What have you gone and 
•dope ! * 

‘‘ When he read the draft of the document and saw that 
I really had given up all my rights, his indignation knew no 
bounds, for from the time of bis ma-ster’s death his one object 
in life had be^ r to y)reserve this property of mine. All his 
thoughts and efforts had been inct s^antly engaged in this 
task. It had been his one recreation to dance attendance at 
lawyers* olEces, and search out legal points and hunt up 
•evidence, so much so, indeed, that he did not find time to 
attend to his own affairs. When he saw that bv a stroke cf 
the pen of a foolish woman the rights for which he had fought 
had taken flight, it was impossible fur him to brook it. ‘ Well, 
w^ell,’ said he, * I’ve done with the affairs of this estate. I*m 
•off ! ’ 

“ That Nil-dada should go away like this and part from me 
.in anger was to touch the lowest de{)th of my misfortunes 
I called him back and begged him not to go, sd .lng : *Dada, 
don’t be angry with me. 1 have some money saved up. 
Take these five hundred rupees and give them to your boy 
when he gets married, to buy ornaments for his bride, wilh 
my blessings.’ ‘ What do I want with more money ? * cried 
Nilkanta. * With all my master's wealth gone, five hundred 
•rupees wdll be no consolation to me. Let them be ! * and 
iaying this my husband’s last real friend left me. 

** I took refuge in the temple. My brothers-in-law con- 
^^tantly pestered me, saying : ‘ Go and live in some holy place,* 
but I retdied : ‘ My hu-sbanvl’s ancestral home is my only holy 
jilace. The seat of our family god shall be my place of ref auv. ' 
But it seemed to them intolerable that 1 should encumber 
•any part of that house with my presence. Th ' had already 
'brought in their own furniture and had apportioued the differ* 
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ent rooms between themselveo. At last they said : * Yots 
may take our family god with you if you like, we shall mak(^ 
no objection.’ When I still hesitated, they asked : * How do* 
you mopose to manage about your expenses ? ’ 

“to this I answered: ‘The allowance which you have- 
fixed for my maintenance will be quite sufficient for me/ 
But they pretended not to understand : ‘ What do you mean 1 
they said. ‘ There was no word of any allowanee.’ 

Then it was that, just thirty-four years after my marriage,. 
1 left my husband’s home one day, taking my god with me. 
When I sought Nil-dada, I found that he had already retired 
to Brindaban. 

“ I joined a party of pilgrims going from our village to- 
Benares, but for my sins I could get no peace even there. 
Every ^y I called upon my god, and said : ‘ O God, make 
Thyself as real to me as were my husband and children.’ But 
He did not listen to my prayer. My heart is not yet com- 
forted, and my whole mind and body are Hooded with tears. 
Oh my God, how cruel and hard is man’s life ! 

“ I had not been to ray father’s home for a single day since 
the time I had been taken to my husband’s house at the age 
of eight. I had tried my best to be allowed to go for your 
mother’s wedding, but in vain. Then I heard the news of 
your birth, and after that of my sister’s death, but up to the 
present time God did not give me the opportunity of taking 
you, my children, who have lost your own mother, into my 
arms. 

When, I found that even after wandering about to many 
places of pilgrimage my mind was still full of attachment, 
and thirsted for some object of affection, I began to make 
inquiries as to your whereabouts. I heard that your father 
had given up orthodox religion and society, but what difference 
could that make to me ? Was not your mother my own 
sister ? 

“ At last I discovered where you were living, and came 
along here with a friend, from Benares. I have heard that 
Paresh Babu does not honour our gods, but you have only 
to look on his face to know that the gods honour him. It 
takes more than mere ofierings to jdeasc (vod — that I know 
well enough — and I must find out how Paresh Babu has 
managed to win Him over so completely. 

“ However that may be, my ohjld, the time for me to retire 
from Uie world has not yet come. I am not ready to live alf 
alone by myself. When it is His gracious will, I shall be able 
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to do 80 , but fti the meantime I feel I cannot bear the idea 
of living away from you, my new-found children.” 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

Pauesh Babu had taken llanmohini into his house wljile 
Mistress Baroda was away from home, and had made all 
arrangements for her to occupy the lonely room at the top 
of the house, where she could live in her own way and so have 
no difficulty with her caste observances. 

But when Baroda returned home and found her house- 
keeping complicated by this unexpected arrival, she felt angry 
all over, and made it known to Paresh Babu, in pretty plain 
terms, that this was too much to exjiect of her. 

“ You caa be ii* th(‘ bur<len of the whole family of us,” 
said Paresh Babu, “ surely you can also hear with this 
unfortunate widow as well { '' 

Mi.stres8 Baro^la regarded Paresh Babn as being devoid of 
all pactical common sense and knowledge of the world. 
Having no idea of what would be tonveruen+ in domestic 
matters, she was sure that any step he took of himself would 
be certain to be the w’rfuig otic. But she also knew that, 
when he did decide upon lakiiu: any step, you might argue 
With him, or get angry wuth him, or even dissolve into tears, 
he would be as immovable as an image of stone. What could 
be done with .such a man ? What woman could get on wi*!. 
one witJi wdioin it was iinjiossible even to quarrel when need 
arose ! She felt she would have to admit defeat. 

Suclianta was of about the .same age as Monorama. and to 
Hariinohini she "Beoinevi much the same in appearance. Even 
their natures were similar, tranquil yet firm. Now and then, 
when she saw Suchantu suddenly from behind. Harimohini 
heart gave a jump. 

One evening when Harimohini was sitting alone in the dark, 
weeping silently, and Suchanta came to her, Harimohini 
strained her niece her bosom, murmuring with closed eyes ; 
“ K*'e has come back, come back to my Iveart 1 She 
not go, but I sent her awuiy. ('ould 1 ever be jninished enough 
for that in this life ? But pcrhap.s I have suffered enough, so 
now she oomos back to me ! Here she is, with t ' same smile 
on her face. Oh, my Little mother, my treasure, my jewel ! ” 
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and then she fell to stroking Sficharita’s face knd kissing her, 
deluging her with tears. 

Whereupon Sucharita also began to sob, and said in a 
ohoking voice : “ Auntie, neither did I enjoy a mother’s love 
for long, but now that lost mother of mine, too, has come 
back. How often, when I had not the strength to call upon 
God in my sorrow, when my whole soul seemed to be shrivelled 
up, I have called upon my mother. To-day mother has heard 
my call and come to me ! ” 

But Harimohini said : “ Don’t talk so, my child, don’t 
talk so. When I hear you say that, I feel so happy that I am 
afraid ! 0 God, don’t rob me of this too. I have tried to 
get rid of all attachment — to make my lioart like stone, but 
I cannot — I am so weak ! Have pity on me, do not strike me 
again, my God ! 0 Kadharani I my dear, go away from me 

and leave me ! Do not cling to me so. 0 Lord of my life, 
my Krishna, my Gopal, what calamity are you preparing for 
me again ! ” 

“ Auntie,” said Sucharita, ” you will never be able to send 
me away, say what you like ; I am not going to leave vou, — 
never, — I will stay beside you always,” and she snuggled up 
against her aunt s breast and lay there like a child. 

Within these few days so deep a feeling of kinship had 
sprung up between Sucharita and her aunt that time could 
be no ineasiirc of it. This seemed to add to ^listresa Baroda's 
vexation. Just look at the girl ! ” she exclaimed. *' As if 
she has never received any care or affection from us ! Where 
was her aunt all these years, I should like to know I We take 
all the trouble to bring her up from a child and now it s 
nothing but Auntie, Auntie ! Haven’t I always said to ray 
husband that tins Sucharita, whom they are all never tired 
of praising up to the skies, looks as if butter would not melt 
in her mouth, but there’s no melting her heart, either. All 
that we have done has been thrown away on her.” 

Baroda knew well enough that she would not get Paresh 
Babu’s sympathy in her grievance, and not only that, but if 
she showed her annoyance with Harimohini she would lose the 
place she had in his respect. This made her all the angrier 
and determined more than ever, whatever her husband might 
think, to prove that all understanding peojJe were on her side. 
So she began to discuss the affair of Harimohini with every 
member m the Brahmo Samaj, important and unimportant, 
80 as .^o win them over to her view. There was no end to her 
oomplainti as to how bad for the children it was to have tbs 
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czamplc ol thisisupcrstitiouB) iy-fated, idol- worshipping woman 
always before them in the house. 

Mistress Baroda’s suppressed vexation not only found 
expression outside the house, it resulted, inside, in making 
Harimohini thoroughly uncomfortable. The high-oaste servant, 
who had been told ofE to draw water for llarimohini’s cooking) 
would be put on to some other work just when his services 
were required. If the matter was f3ver mentioned, Baroda 
would say : “ Why, what s the trouble ? Isn't Ramdin 

there ? knowing very well that Harimohini could not use 
the water handled by the low-caste Ramdin. If any one 
this out to her, she would say : “ If she’s so high 
caste as all that, what makes her come to a Brahmo home ? 
We can’t have all these silly distinctions here, and I for one 
am not going to allow it.” 

On such occasions her sense of duty b(*caTne almost fierce. 
She would say : “ The Brahmo Sainaj is getting quite lax 
over social matters — that’s why it’s doing much less for social 
uplift than it d to do.” And would go on to make it 
ciear that she, for her part, would lend no countenance to such 
laxity —no, none whatever, so long as she bad any strength 
left in her ! If she wa.s to be misunder'Jtood, that couldn’t be 
helped ; if her own relations were agauist her. she was pre- 
jiared to submit to it ! And in conclusion, she did not neglect 
to remind her hearers that all the saints of the world, who had 
done anything great, had to endure opposition and insult. 

But no amount of iiieonveinence st^emed to tell on llari- 
mohiiii, —it ajqieared, rather, that site ghiried in thus being able 
to rise to the. full height of her peruiMce. The hardships due 
to her self-impot>ed ascetieism setumMl to be more in tv' ' 
with the permanent torture wliich raged witnin her. Her’, 
seejned to be the cult of welcoming sorrow and making it 
one s own, so as to win the nu re real victory over it. 

When Harimohini found that the water-supply for ner 
cooking was causing trouble in the faiuily. she gave up cooking 
altogether, and subsisted only on fruit and milk wdiich she 
had first offered befort' her god. Sueharita was grievously 
exercised over this. Whereupon her aunt, in order to soothe 
lier, said : “ But this is very good for me, my dear. It is 
a necessary discipline, and gives nu* joy, not pain.” 

” Auntie,” was Sucharita’s reply, ” if I stop taking wt' r 
or food from the hands of lower-caste people, will you a now 
me to wait on you ? '* 

“ You, my de 4 ir/* said Harimohini, ** should 'o as you have 
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been taught to believe — you must not follow a different path 
for my sake. I have you near me, in my very arms, that is 
happiness enough for me. Paresh Babu has been like a 
father, like a guru to you ; you should honour his teaching ; 
God will bless you for it.” 

Harimohini herself put up with all the petty annoyances 
inflicted on her by l^Iistross Baroda so simply that siie did not 
seem to be even aware of them, and when Pare.sh Babu came 
to see her every morning with the question : “ Well, and how 
are you to-day ? You are not feeling at all inconvenienced, 
I hope ? ” she would answer : “ No, thank you, I’m getting 
along very happily.” 

But these annoyances tormented Sucharita without respite. 
She was not the sort of girl to complain. More especially was 
she careful not to let anything against Baroda escape her in 
Paresh Babu’s hearing. But though she bore it all in silence, 
without the least sign of resentment, it had the result of draw- 
ing her nearer and nearer to her aunt, and, eventually, in 
spite of Harimohini’s protests, she gradually took upon herself 
to attend to all her aunt’s wants. 

At last, when Harimohini saw what trouble she w^as giving 
Sucharita, she decided to take to cooking her own food again. 
Whereupon Sucharita said : ” Auntie, I will regulate my 
conduct exactly as you want me to, but you positively must 
allow me to draw the water lor you. I'll take no denial.'’ 

“ My dear,” said Harimohini, ” you must jgot be offended, 
but that water has to be offered to my god.” 

“Auntie ! ” protested Sucharita. “ Is your god in orthodox 
society that he should ob.scrve caste ? Can pollution affect, 
him too ? ” 

At length Harimohini had to acknowledge herself vauquished 
by Sucharita’s devotion, and she accepted her niece’s services 
without reserve. Satish too, in imitation of his sister, began 
to be seized with the desire to share his Auntie's food, and 
finally it reached such a pass that these three combined to 
form a separate little family in one corner of Paresh Babu's 
home. Lolita was the only bri<lge between the two divisions, 
for Mistress Baroda saw to it that none of her other daughters 
should approach Harimohini’s little corner, — she would have 
Drevented Lolita also, if she had dared. 
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Mistress Baroda often invited her Brahmo lady friends to 
the house, and sometimes they would all congregate on the 
terrace in front of Harimohini’s room. On such occasions 
Harimohini, in the simplicity of her nature, would try to help 
in making them welcome, but they on their side hardly 
disguised their contempt. They would even look pointedly 
at her, while Baroda was making pungent comments on ortho- 
dox manners and customs, in which some of them would join. 

Sucharita, who was always with her aunt, had to put up 
with these attacks in silence. All she could do was to show 
by her actions that they touched her too, because she followed 
her aunt’s w^ays. When refreshments were served, Sucharita 
would decline to have anything, saying : “ I don’t take these 
things, thanks.” 

At which Mistress Baroda would burst out with : “ What ! 
D’you moan vou cannot eat with us ? ” 

And when Sucharita repeated that she would rather not, 
Baroda would wax sarcastic, saying to her friends : ‘‘ D you 
know, our young lady is getting to be mighty high caste. 
Our touch is contamination for her ! ” 

“ What ! Sucharita turned orthodox I iVonders will never 
cease ! ” tlie visitors would remark. 

Harimohini wouM get worried and say : “ No, Radharani, 
tliis will never do, dear ; do go and aave something wdth 
them ! ” That her niece should have to endure these sarcasms 
for her sake was too much for her aunt, but Sucharita remained 
firm. 

One day one of the Brahmo vLsitors, just oui of curiosity, 
was about to step into IlariiP' hini s room with her shoos on, 
when Sucharita blocked ^i.e way, saying : ” Not into this 
.room, ple54»>‘' * ■■ 

” \\ uy, what’o the matter ? ” 

** My aunt’s family god is kept there.” 

“ Ah, an idol ! And so she worships idols ? 

“ Yes, mother, of course I do,” replied Harimohini. 

“ How can you have faith in idols ? ’’ 

“ Faith ! Where is a miserable creature like me to get 
Uailh ? Had I but faith, it would have saved me.*’ 

Lolita happened to be there on this occasion, and her f^ce 
was scarlet as she turned on the questioner and asked her : 
‘ Have you then faith in Him you worship ? ” 
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** What nonsense I How c^uld it be othery^ise Y ” was tbe 
answer. 

Lolita shook her head scornfully as she said : ** You not 
only have no faith, but what is more, you don’t even know 
that you haven’t.” 

Thus was Sucharita’s alienation from her people complete,, 
in spite of all that Harimohini could do to keep her from doing 
things which Baroda would specially resent. 

Baroda and Haran had in the past never been able to pull 
on well together, but now they came to a mutual undorstandinji 
against the rest. Whereupon Mistress Baroda was pleased to 
remark that no matter what people might say, if there was one 
man who was trying to keep pure the ideals of tho Brahm^ 
Samaj it was Panu Babu. While Haran made out to nil and 
sundry that Mistress Baroda was a shining cxam[)le of a Brahmo 
housewife who, with devoted conscientiousness, was trying in 
every way to preserve the fair name of Brahmo Society from 
all stain. In this praise of his there w^as, of course, a veih^rli 
insinuation against Paresh Babu. 

One day Haran said to Sucharita in the presence of Paresh 
Babu : “I have heard that nowadays you take only sanctified 
food offered to idols. Is that true i ” 

Sucharita’s face flushed, but she tried to look as though 
she had not heard the remark, and began to shift about the 
pens and inkstand on the table, while Paresh Babu, with a 
sympathetic glance towards her, said to Haran : “ Panu 
Babu, whatever we eat is food sanctiiied by’^od's grace.” 

“ But Sucharita is ready to give up our Ood, it seems,” 
said Haran. 

“ Even if that were possible, is it any remedy to worrv 
her about it ? ” asked Paresh Babu. 

“ When we see a person being carried off by the current, 
are we not to try and draw him back to the bank ? ” replied 
Haran. 

“ Pelting him with clods is not the same as drawing him to 
the bank,” said Paresh Babu. But, Panu Babu, you need 
not be alarmed. I have known Sucharita ever since she wat' 
a tiny little thing, and if she had fallen into the water I shoultl 
have known it before any of you, and would not have remained, 
indifferent about it either.” 

” Sucharita is here to answer for herself,” said Haran. 
* I am told she has taken to refusing to eat with everybody. 
Ask her whether that is true.” 

Sucharita, relaxing the unnecessarily close attention whicb 
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0he had been giving to the inkstand, said: : It is known to 
father that I have given up eating food touched by all kinds of 
people, and if he can tolerate it, that is enough for me. If 
it bo displeasing to any of you, you are at liberty to call mo 
-what names you like, but why trouble father about it ? Do 
you not know what immense forbearance he has for each one- 
of us ? Is this the way you re(iuite him ? 

Plaran was taken aback at this plain speaking. “ Even 
Sucharita has learnt to speak up for herbelf ! ” thought he,, 
wonderingly. 

Parosh Babu was a man who loved peace, and he did not 
like much discussion cither about himself or about others. 
Me liad lived his life quietly, not seeking any position of 
iinportaiice in the Brahmo Samaj. liaran had put this down 
.to Paresh Babu's lark of enthusiasm for the cause and had even, 
taxed him with it, but in explanation Paresh Babu had only 
said: “God has created two classes of bodies, mobile and 
jinort. I belong to the latter. God will make use of m(*ri liko 
myself for accomplishing such work a^’ we are fit fur. Nothing 
is to be gained by becoming restless to ac‘}iie\e sometbing 
which one is not (’aj)able of. I am getting old, and what I 
have the [lOwer to do, and what not, has bi <*n s(*ttl('d long ago. 
You can do no good by trying to husth* me on." 

' Haran plumed Iiimsclf on being able to infuse enthusiasm 
’'even in an unresponsive heart. His belief was that he had 
an irresistible power of stimulating the inert into acti%ity, of 
melting into repentance the fallen, "that no one for long could 
stand in tin* way of his forcidul single-mindedness. He had 
come to the conclusion that all the changt‘S for the better 
which had taken ])lace in the irnlividual membei.3 ef the Samaj 
W'ere mainly to be a.scril)ed to him. 

He had not a doubt that it was Ins inllucnce w’hich was at 
work all the time behind the scenes, and when any one specially 
]»raised Sucharita in his pre.sence, he b»'amed with a sense of 
self-satisfaction. He felt that he was shaping Sucharita’^ 
eliaractcr by his advice, example, and companionship, and had 
begun to hope that her life itself would be one of the most 
glorious achicvcment>s standing to his credit. His pride 
sullered no check, even now, by this ilejilorable backsliding: 
of Sucharita’s, for he put all the blame for it on Paresh Babu’^* 
flhoulders. 

Haran had never been able to join whole-heartedly in the- 
• chorus of praise of Paresh Babu which was on c^’ one's lips^ 
and he now thought he had reason to congratulate himself^ 
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that they would soon find how well justified hip more intelligent 
silence had been. 

Haran could forgive almost anything, except the following 
-of an independent path, according to their own judgement, by 
Tthose whom he had tried to guide aright. It was wellnigh 
impossible for him to let his victims escape without making 
struggle, and the more clear it became that his advice was 
having no effect, the more insistent did he become. Like a 
wound-up machine not yet run down, he could not check 
himself, and would go on dinning the same thing over and 
•over again into unwilling ears, not knowing when he was 
defeated. 

This peculiarity of his used to trouble Sucharita very much, 
not on her own account, but for Paresh Babu. Paresh Babu 
had become an object of discussion to the whole Brahma 
Samaj, — what could bo done to counteract that ? 

Then, again, there was Ilarimohini, who was coming to 
-realise, as the days passed by, that the more she tried to keep 
herself in the background, the more did she become a cause 
•of disturbance in the family circle ; and the humiliations to 
which she was subjected distressed Sucharita more and more 
every day. She could discover no way out of these diJHi'ultics. 

On the top of this there was Mistress Baroda, who had begun 
‘to press Paresh Babu to hasten forward Siu hanta’s marriage. 

We can*t be responsible for Sucharita any longer,*’ she 
.insisted, “ now that she has begun to follo^ her own sweet 
will. If her wedding is delayed much longer I shall have t«» 
take the other girls elsewhere, for Sucharita’s ]>rej)ostcrous 
example id most pernicious for them. You will have in repent 
.for your indulgence towards her, I warn you. Look at Lolita. 
She was never like this before. WJio d’vou think is at the root 
•of her perverse behaviour, — listening to nobody and making 
herself an all-round nuisance ? That affair the other day, 
which nearly made me die of shame,— do you imagine that 
.Sucharita had no hand in it ? I have never complained before. 
• because you love Sucharita more than your ow n daughters, but 
let me tell you plainly, now, that it can’t go on much longer ’’ 

Paresh Babu was greatly worried, not at Sucharita's ways, 
^bat because of this disturbance in the family. He liad not a 
•doubt that, when once Mistress Baroda had made up her mind, 
she would leave no stone unturned to gain her object, and if 
ahe saw that her efforts seemed fruitless she would simply 
*redoi.ble them. He felt that if Sucharita’s marriage could 
possibly be expedited, it would also make for her own peace 
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of nund in the piAssent circumstJinces, bo he said to Baroda r 
If Panu Babu can get Sucharita to fix the day, I have no 
objection at all.’* 

“ How many more times has her consent to be asked, I 
should like to know, cried Mistress Baroda. You positively 
astound me ! Why all this waiting on her pleasure 1 Will 
you tell me where she can get another such husband ? You 
may get angry or not, as you please, but if the truth is to be 
told, Suchanta is not worthy of Panu Bahu ! ” 

“ 1 have not been able to understand clearly,” said Paresh 
Babu, “ how Sucharita really feels towards Panu Babu. So 
until they come to some .settlement between themselves, I 
would rather not interfere.” 

“ Ah, so you do not understand ! ” exclaimed Baroda. 
At last you admit it ? That girl is not so easy to under- 
stand, I tell you. You may take it from rno, she's very 
diflercnt inwardly from what she makes herself out to be 1 ** 


CHAPTER XLI 

There had been an article in the spacer on the falling off 
in the zeal of the l^rahrno Sarnaj. In it there were such clear 
references to Paresh Babu's family that, although no names 
were mentioned, every one eouM see ]»laiiily who were meant, 
nor was it hard to guess frfiin the stvh* wlio the jv'riter was. 
Sucharita had inanage<l. somehow, to read to the end of 
tlie article, and was now engaged in tearing the paper to 
])iece8, — it seemed from the way she had set '^•ct it that 
notliing short of reducing it into its original atoms would 
appea.se her ! 

It was at this moment that llaran entered the room, and 
drew his chair up beside her. But Sucharita did not even so 
much as lift her eyes to look at him — so absorbed was she in 
her task. 

'* Sucharita,” said Haran, “ I have a very important 
matter to discuss with you to-day, so you must give me your 
attention.” 

Sucharita went on tearing up the paper and, when it was 
no longer possible to tear the pieces with her fingers, she tOi-L 
out her scissors and began to cut them into still smaller 
fragments. Before she had finished, Lolita car into the 
room* 
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** Lolita/’ said Haran, have something ho talk over 
with Sucharita.” 

But when Lolita turned to go, Sucharita caught hold o£ 
her dress and detained her, whereupon Lolita protested : 
“ But Panu Babu has something particular to aay to you I ” 
Sucharita, however, took no notice of this remark, aacl made' 
Lolita come and sit down beside her. 

As for Haran, he was constitutionally incapable of taking 
a hint. So he plunged into his subject without any further 
ado. He said : “ I do not think that our wedding ought to- 
be delayed any longer. I have had a talk with Paresh Babu,. 
and he says that as soon as you give your consent the duv 

can be fixed. So I have decided that next Sunday week 

But Sucharita, without giving him time to finish his sentence, 
simply said : “ No.” 

Haran was taken aback by this very concise and determined 
negative. He had alway.s known Sucharita as a paragon of 
obedience, and had never even imagined that she could check 
hia proposal before it had been half expressed with just this 
one W'ord. 

“ No ! — he repeated irately. What <lo you mean by 
* no ’ ? — do you want a later day to be fixed i ” 

“ No,’* simply repeated Sucharita. 

' “ Then what on earth do you mean ? ” gasped Haran, 
quite disconcerted. 

“ I do not consent to the marriage,” replied Sucharita, with 
head bent iow, 

“ You don’t consent ! Whatever can you mean ? 
repeated' Haran, like one stupefied. 

“ It seems, Panu Babu,” interposed Lolita sarcastically, 
that you have forgotten your mother-tongue ! ” 

Haran looked crushingly at Lolita as he said ; “ It is easier 
to confess that I no longer understand my mother-tongue than 
to have to achnit that 1 have all along inisuiidtTstood tiie oft 
repeated words of one for whom I never entertained anything 
but respect ! ” 

“ It takes time to understand people,” observed Lolita, 
** and perhaps that applies to you also.” 

From first to last,” said Haran, “ there has been no 
discrepancy between my dce<ls and words. I can pf>sitiveiy 
declare that I have never given any one cause to misuiiiler 
stand me. Let Sucharita herself say whether I am right or 
wro, g ! ” 

lx)lita was about to make some rejoinder when Sucharita 
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stopped her and i(aid : “ What say is quite true f I don’t 
wish to blame you for a moment/' 

“ If you don’t blame me,” exclaimed Haran, “then why 
treat me in this disgraceful manner ? ” 

“ You have the rit;ht 1o call it disgraceful,” replied Sucharica 

ifirmly, “ but this disgrace I must accept, for I cannot ” 

A voice was hoard outside : “ Didi, may I come in ? ” 

With an expression of immense relief Sucharita called out 
At once : “ Oh, it’s you, Binoy Babu, is it ? Come in, do.” 

“ You have made a mistake, Didi, it’s not Bmoy Babu, 
but only Binoy. You must not overwhelm me with all this 
formality ! ” said Binoy as ho entered the room. Then, as 
he caught sight of Haran and noted the expression on his 
face, he added jocosely : “ Ah, you are annoyed with me, 
1 see, because I have not been coining for so many days ! ” 
Haran made an attempt to enter into the joke. “ A good 
reason for being angry too,” he began, concluding however 
with : ” ibit T nm afraid you have come just now at ratlier 
An inopportune moment. I was ui ''assmg an important 
matter with Sutlianta.” 

“ Just inv luck ! ” said Binoy as he got up hurriedly. 
One never knows wliat is the t rof>itioiis tune to come ; thai’a 
why one hardly <l.ires (oine at all.” 

Ho was about to leave the room, when Sucharita interposed : 
** Don’t you go, Binoy Babu. We have finished our talk. 
Sit down.” 

Bmoy could divine that his arrival had been the means of 
rescuing Sucharita from some awkw’ard situation, so ho sat 
down cheerfully, saying : “ 1 never refuse a kindness. If 

Tm offered a seat, 1 promptly accept it. That'o laV nature. 
Therefore. Didi, lieware ! Nev(*r say what you don’t mean, 
or you’ll rue the cons^-quences ! ” 

Harau was reduced to Pjieechlessness, but his demeanour 
betokened a rising determination, warning all beholders that 
lie was not the tuau to leave the room till he had had his say 
to the last word. 

As soon as Lolita had heard Binoy's voice from outside the 
■door, her blood was sent coursing through her body, making 
^unsuccessful all her effort vS to keei) natural. Consequently, 
when Binoy entered the roo u, she found it iinpossibi*' to 
addreejs him like an ordinar} friend, all her attention bci^g 
taken up in deciding whi< h way she should look and what 
«he should do with Lor hands. She would have 1 the room« 
but Sucharita still had hold of her dreas. 
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Binoy for his part also dir^ted his conversation ostensibly 
towards Sucharita, not daring, for all his ready wit, to addrcsa 
Lolita directly. Ho tried to hide his embarrassiOent by 
talking volubly, without a pause. 

But all the same this new shyness between Lolita and 
Binoy did not pass unobserved by Haran. Ho was chagrined 
to see that Lolita, who had been recently adopting such an 
impudent attitude towards himself, should be so subdued 
before Binoy. His anger against Paresh Babu increased at 
this evidence of the evils which he had brought on the family 
by introducing his daughters to people outside the Brahmo 
Samaj. And the feeling that Paresh Babu should live to- 
repent of his folly came upon him with all the force of a 
curse. 

When it became evident that Haran had no intention of 
moving, Sucharita said to Binoy : “ You haven't seen Auntie 
for a long time. She often inquires about you. Wouldn't 
you like to come up and see her i " 

** Don’t you be thinking,” protested Binoy as he got up 
to follow Sucharita, ” that I required your words to remind 
me of Auntie. She was in my thoughts already.” 

When Sucharita had left with Binoy, Lolita also rose and 
said : “ I don't suppose, Paiiu Babu, that you have anything 
special to say to nu* ? ” 

“ No,” replied Haran. “ As I ])resume you are wanted 
elsewhere, I give you leave to go.” 

Lolita understood his insinuation, and drawing herself up, 
to show that she did not shrink fnmi the point of his remark, 
she said :* ” It is so long since Binoy Babu has called that 1 
really must go and have a chat with him. Meanwhile, if 
you want to read your own writings — hut I forget, my sister 
nas just torn your paper into little pieces. However, if you 
can bear to read anything written by another, you may look 
through these.” With which she took from a table in tlie 
comer some articles of Cora’s which had been carefully put 
away there and, plaeinir them before Haran, went upstairs. 

Harimohini was deliglited at Binoy's \isit. It was not 
simply because she bad conceived an ulTeetion for this youth, 
but because he was so different from the other visitors, who 
made no secret of regarding her as belonging to some different 
apecies. These were all Calcutta people, superior to her m 
their English and Bengali culture, and their stand-offishness 
was giadually making h^er shrink within herself. 

In Binoy, Harimohini felt a sense of support. He also 
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was a Calcutta man, and she hal heard that his learning was* 
not to bo scofFed at, and yet he had never shown the least 
sign of disrespect for her, hut rather a loving regard. It was* 
especially for this reason that in this short time Binoy had 
found a place in her heart, like a near relation. 

Lolita would never have found it easy to follow so closely 
after Binoy into Harirnohini's room, but for the blow to her 
pride which Haran’s sncMT had dealt. This not only forced her 
to go, but also, wh(*n she arrived there, it took away from her 
all hesitation in talking freely to Binoy. In fart some snatches- 
of their laughter floated downstairs, reaching the ears and 
getting on the nerves of the deserted Haran, sitting there all 
hy himself. 

Haran soon got tired of his own company and thought of 
assuaging the pain of the wounds he had received by a talk 
with Mistress Baroda. When he had sought her out and she- 
learned that Sucharita had expressed her unwJlingness to 
marry Haran, he^ indignation knew no bounds. 

“ Paiiu Babu,' she admonished him. “ it won’t do for youi 
to be too good-natured in this matter. She has given her 
eoTisent, time and again, ami in fart the whole Brahnio Samaj 
has take>n it as settled long ago It will never do for you to 
allow everything to be turned topsy-turvy simplv because 
to-day she shakes her head. You must not give up your 
<laini so easily. Be firm, and we shall see what she can 
do ! ” 

It was indeed superfluous to incite Haran to firmness. All 
the time he had been .‘Stiffly saying to lurnstdf : “ 1 must see 
this tiling through for the sake of ])rinci{»le For me it may 
not be a great matter to gue u]) Sucharita, but tl. * 'hgnity of 
the Brahmo Sainaj is at stake ^ ' 

Binoy, in order to g<-t iid of all forniahty m his relationship 
with Harimohitii, had a,sked her to give him something to eat, 
whereupon Harimoliini, fluttered at the request, bustled about, 
and, arranging some fruit, sweetmeats and roasted gram on a 
brass salver, placed it before Binov tt^gether with a glass of 
milk. 

Binoy laughed as he said : “ I thought I would be able ta* 
put Auntie in a fix by .saving I wmvS hungry at such an unusual 
time, but 1 .see I have to owni d< 'eat ! '' 

Willi this he was preparing to fall to with a great show if 
appetite when, all of a sudden, Iklistress Baroda made her 
appearance. 

Binoy bent as low as he could over his plate at ner entry^. 
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raying : ** How is it I didn*tMee you downstairs f IVe been 
^here for some time.” 

But Baroda took no notice of bis remark or greeting, and 
looking towards Sucharita, exclaimed : “ So our young lady is 
here, is she ? I guessed as much ! She’s having her fling, 
while poor Panu Babu has been waiting for her all the morning 
AS if he were a vsupplicant for her favour I I’ve brought up 
jiU these girls from childhood, and never had such a thing 
happen before. Who’s been putting her up to all this, 1 
wonder ? To think of these doings going on in oiir family ! 
How arc we to show our faces in the Brahino Samaj any 
^more ? ” 

Harimohini felt greatly perturbed at this and said to 
Sucharita : “ I didn’t know that any one was waiting for you 
downstairs. IIow wrong of me to detain you ! Go, my dear, 
go at once * I should have known better.” 

LoUta was on the point of breaking out with a protest that 
it could not possibly be Harimoluni’s fault, but Sucharita with 
^ firm pressure of her hand made her a sign to keep quiet, and 
without making any reply went away downstairs. 

We have told how Binoy had at first won his way into 
Baroda’s good graces. She felt quite sure that through tin* 
influence of their family he would before long become a member 
of the Brahmo Samaj, and she felt a special pride in the thought 
that she would thus be the making of this young man. In fu< t 
ahe had on several occa.sions boasted of hoamexploit to some of 
her Brahmo friends. It made her all the more bitter to fiml 
this saiqe Binoy estabbshed in the camp of the enemy, \mi1i 
her own daughter, Lolita, as his ally m rebellion. 

” Lolita, have you any special business here ? ” she osktHl 
cuttingly. 

“ Yes, Binoy Babu came up, so I ” 

“ Leave Binoy Babu to be entertained by those he came to 
visit. You are wanted downstairs ! ” 

Lolita at once jumped to the conclusion that Haran had 
been coupling her name with Binoy’s in a way he had no riglif 
to do. This stiffened her attitude, and what she had haltiuglv 
begun, she finished with an uncalled-for effusiveness : ” Biiuiv 
Babu has caUed after a long time. 1 want to have a good talk 
with him first, and then I’ll come down.” 

Mistress Baroda understood from her tone that Lolita 
zefuied to be intimidated and, fearing to have to confess defeat 
in Harimohini’s presence, she said nothing more, leaving the 
^room without taiang any notioe of Binoy. 
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Of Lolita’s for a clat with Binoy, which she had 

•just oxprcsaod to ln‘r motlior, not a trace was to be found after 
tHaroda left, hor a little time the tliree of them sat iii awkward 
'•ilonce, and then Lolita rose and, going to her own room, 
:,hiit herself in. 

Binoy clearly realised what Ifarirnohini a position in that 
'household was, and directing the convcisation to that end he 
gradually heard all her ]>aMt history. 

When she had finished telling him everything, Ilarimohini 
\said r IMy child, the w’orld is not tht* ])r()]>(T pLicc* for an un- 
fortunate woman like me. Jt would have been b(‘tter for ms 
if I had been able to go to some sacred place aiid liacl tried to 
-lervc (Jod tliere. 1 had a small suin of m()n<‘v left, and could 
have lived on it for some tjine. and even if 1 had lived ‘-till 
'onger I could have managed gr^t along sonieljow liy rooking 
m some family. Tlenty of jM'oph live m Benares liL.* tliat! 

But my mind is t>o Miifiil, 1 could not bring myself to do 
nt. Whencve” I u .. ah‘n<‘, all t iv sorrow « seem to })ress on me 
ind prevent me even fioni thinking about (^od. Sometimes I 
lec'l 1 shall go mad. JLidharam and Satish have* been to me 
what a raft is to a drow^ung man, th<‘ \« ry thought of having 
"o leave them again <dinost (liokesme Thenfor( it is that, day 
ind night, 1 am hauiit< d by the fear that 1 slrill have to givo 
(hem up too — ot Jierw ise, after lo^'ii'g my alh why should I 
igain luive come to lo\e them much in such a short time ? 

1 don’t mind sjieaking out my iu.irt to ycui, my .son, so I 
'tell vou, ever since I liave got th* s< I m ' rii to be able to 
.vorship God with niy wlude he.ut and if 1 lo^e them, my 
«‘vjtod will beconn' noihing l>ut hard btone ” 

With these words s!ic \m]m d the tears from her eyca? 


CIIAPTEK XLTI 

^SuciTAUiTA went downstairs and standing in front ot Haraa 
^d : “ What is it you are waiting to tell me ^ 

“ Sit down,” said liaran. 

But Sucharita remained as she was. 

“ Sucharita, you have done me a wrong,” went on Har^n. 

** ) lo\i too have done wrong to me,” said Sucharita. 

The word I ])lighted is still as good ” liaran was 

<about to continue wlnui Sucharita interrupted hi’ 

** Do people wrong each other only with worus ? Would 
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you force me to act against my#incli nation because of a word V 
Is not the truth greater than any number of false words ^ 
Merely because I have repeated the same mistake many 
times, is the mistake to prevail ? Now that I have realised 
where it was wrong, I cannot abide by my former consent, “ 
to do that would be truly wrong.” 

Huran was at a loss to understand how such a change couhl 
have come over Sucharita. Ife had neither the penetration 
nor the modesty to guess that it was due to his ineonsi(l<Tafe 
p<‘rsisteuce that she had been com|U‘lled to break through her 
natural reserve and quietness. So, m«‘ntally putting all the 
blame on her new companions, he asked : ” What is this 
mistake you say you have tliseovered ? ” 

” Why ask me that ^ ” said Sucharita. “ Is it not enough 
that 1 tell you I lia\e withdrawn my constnit ^ 

But surely we are called upon to otTor some e.vplanatioii 
to the Brahnio 8amaj,” urged Ifaran. “ What will yen 
aud what shall I say, to our members i 

” As for myself," said Sucharita, “ 1 will say nothing. If 
you must say soiiK'thuig. then you can t(*ll them ihat Siu hanta 
is too young, or too fooli.sh, to<» changeabh*. Say jin'll wli.it 
you like. But as between U’^, tluTe is n«>l lung more to be said 

** It cannot end like this," cried Jlaraii. “ If I’ap'sh 
Babu " 

At thi.'* moment Paresh Babu himself came in. “ W'ell, 
Paiiu Babu,” he inquired, ” were you wanting ti> May unytfimg 
to me ? ” 

Sucharita was passing out of the room, but llaran called 
her back and said : No, Sucharita, you mu'-i not go now. 
Let us discuss the matter in Uit* presence of Pare^h Babu. ' 

Sucharita turned and stootl wlier* sh*' wa^, while llaran 
said: “ Paresh Babu, after all this torn* Suclianta now 
that she do(*s not eouseut to <»ur marriage. W;is it right lor 
her to play like this wdth a matter of such vital ini|>ortiince ^ 
Won't you, too, have to take some of the r(‘sjM)nsjhi]i! y foi 
this ugly business i " 

Paresh Babu stroked Siicharita'.s hair a.s ho said gently: 
“ My dear, there is no need for you to stay on, you may 

At these simple words of syinpathetie underMianding, the 
tears came rushing into Sucharita’s eyes and she hurried away 
from the room. 

PaT-esh Baba then continued: ” It is because I feare«i that 
Sucharita Lad given her consent witlauit fully understurnhng 
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her own mind thSt I was hc8itat«)ig to grant your request about 
the formal betrothal ** 

“ Does It not occur to you,’* rc Ilaran “ that perhaps 
hhe uiuh rstood he r own inirul right enough when she gave her 
( onsent, but tliat it is her n fusal whic h is due to her not under- 
htaruling her own inind ^ ’ 

“ iioln suppositions an ])nssibh idnnttrd Parc^h Bdhii 
‘ iiiit in such a state of dfiiibt siirr]^ no marriage can take 
plac(‘ ” 

“ Will you not idvise Suchaiiti m h( r own f ” 

“ You should know thit I cfujld not afhjM Siu h i- t i other 
wis< tlian in h< r own intf n st 

If tint h 1(1 n allv < n th( f IV 1> A oiriliriri tiun 
Siidiinti could m\(r hi\( con* to tins | \1] thil js 

liijqHniMg in \our li mh now I t( II \oji to \o u fac( is 

(lu( siinjilv to ^ our 1 If k of jiifl^r iin 11 ^ 

[*ar<'''}i Bilm luijlo 1 slight I\ h r jh 1 A ou 
«juit( right tie ri if 1 do n »T t iM t ii r j i sii Mt ^ f( i v Ij it 

hipjx ns in inx ow 1 4 i ih o « 1 i‘> * » 1 > > 

\\ ( M, I (. in un \ on th )u u lil !i u . ♦(> n | ( i t ViO e 
du cotif Iiidj (1 n ir in 

K»p(ntaiU( is a gift ( f (i ) 1 . t ii to do w roi 

PiiiuHibu lint not t r( |M ut nth lid* sliiiili 

\t this jKiint Mnliintifai lit ltd ij in^hHabu 
bv thf hind Slid litler i M it Muiruorlit) 

riruiiiibu will\nuw IT I hitl ^ i kt I l^in hiiibu. 
\\ ith an abrupt No H u in ii 1 .. h d ^ iitcu. 


Ill vrii R XI III 

bi i ITARITA was d st iU(d at tie wl i h it now stem 1 

she w IS in for both with lu i (»wn f w i with hn 
hurroiindings ll( r f(ilinjrs t<»\\ n is t ir i h i l ill this line 
unknown to h« rs( If la (ii grown mi i mi)i i i 1 w lu n .iitt r 
Ills am St t Ilf \ hid b < < ne o i i ne ^ 
li id no idf*a how it would «ijd '^le till uiiol tt t ik( ii \ 
i>o(lv into her coutidf lu f alK>ut it he cvai '^iir i k fioni^i mg 
it III rsi If 

'^le did not get aii\ uppoIU^m^ for the so it uh u v\’ i 
flhe might have tried to f*nd tin loidiut within lier b\ some 
kind of compromise, foi llaraii had toiitnitd to bring the 
angry members of their Samaj buzzing all roun her. Ihere 
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were even signs that he wouldi^ound the tocsin in the news< 
papers. 

Over and above this there was the problem of hef aunt, 
which had reached such a ])oiut that unless a solution rouUl 
be found very quickly, disaster was inevitable. Sucharita 
realised that her life had come to a crisis, and that the day for 
following her accustomed path and for thinking in the old 
habitual oliunnel was past. 

Her one and only support in this time of difllculty was 
Taresh Babu. Not that slie asked advice or counsel fn)m liim, 
for there was much in her thoughts about winch she felt a 
delicacy, and Romething also which se(*med too shameful to 
mention before him. It was simply Jiis life and his eompanion- 
ship which seemed .silently to draw her into the refug** of the 
fostering care of a fatiior and the loving devotion of a motlnu’. 

In tliese aulumn evenings Paresh Babu did not go into the 
garden for his worship, but used to sit in [irayer in a little 
room on the western side of the house. 1'liroiiirh the (q)eu 
door the rays of the setting sun fell on his white hair and 
tranquil face, and at such times Sucharita would (jui(*tly step 
in and siL li-'snle him. She felt as if her own re.^lle.ss and 
tortured heart could be quieted in the still depths of Paresh 
Babu’s mejiitaiion. So when he opened his ey(‘S 
Babu would generally find this daughter of his seated b*.snie 
him- a still and silent disci}>Ic- and the intdlable sweet lu'ss m 
w’hich she seemed sletqied w^ouhl make his blessing sihuitly 
flow out to her from the very depths of Ins lieart. 

Because of the union with tin* Su})ri*me which Baresh Ibaliu’a 
life consistently souizht, his mieti was always turne<l towards 
what was .st and truest; worhlly coneerns bad never bofui 
able to become jT^^Mloiiiinaut for liiia. The freedmu wliich h^ 
had himself gained in tliis way made it imj>obsible for liirn U'* 
seek to coerce others in regard to belief or conduct. Il** liad 
such a natural reliance u])oii goodm ss and such patience* with 
the ways of the world that he often drew on himself the ccriMin- 
of sectarian enthusiasU. But tliough sucii cen.sun* might 
wound him, it never disturbed his etpianimity. Ife oft<*ti 
repeated to himscli the thought : “ I will take nothing from 
others’ hand.s, but w'ill acr^ept all from ilim.” 

It wa.s to get a touch of this deej) tramjuillity of Paresh 
Babu’s that Sucharita nowadays used to kt*ep going to him 
on various pretexts. When the conflict in her heart ami the 
conflict all around her bid fair utterly to distract thi^ in- 
experienced girl, she would feel that her mind could be fllled 
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with peace only if she could Vy her head for a while at her 
father’s feet. 

bhe had hoped that if she could hut the strenpth to 
bide her time in patience, the opposing forces would exhau.st 
them-selves and own defeat. But that was not fated to be, 
and she had been forced to venture out into unfamiliar 
paths. 

Wljen Mistress B{in)da found that it was not possible to 
move Sucharita from lier course by lier rej)roaches, and that 
there was no hope of getting Paresh Jhibn on her side, all lior 
raiie was turned with redoubled force u[)on Harimoliiui. The 
very thought of the presence in her house of this woman made 
her feel Ix-side herself. 

On the day of tlie annual celebration m memory of her 
fatlier, Haroda had invited Binoy to be })n\sent. The family 
and friends W4 Tc to m<'< t for the servir(‘ in the evenimr^ and 
she was busy decorating tlie room for tiie cenmoiiv, with the 
help of Sucharita and lier (langht«T.^. 

Oiuh engcigt'd, B.roda happj'ncd to notice Binoy 
going upstairs to see Harimol.irii, and as the veriest trifle 
assunns iiiiporl anee wlien the mind is worried, this s\zht 
became in a moment un))earal)]“ to I'.er ihnt she could not 
go (Ui with wliut s?'e was doing and f« Ir impfilul to follow 
Jhn(»y to Ifarinioliihi’s room, when* s!ie fouul Binoy already 
seated on the mat, chaltnig lamdiarlv uitii Haiimohini. 

“ Look here,” luir"! out Lanni i.“ 1 don’t mind your stayin;^ 
in this house as long as you hlo-, and we’il l(.K*k »jrer you too, 
\\ith ph'U'-ure, but let in*' tell you, once for all. that we can't 
have \ ou kecjjing your id**! lere.” 

llariiiKdiini h.id s})ent all lur days in a Milage, and ' " 
idea of tlio I»raliuio'^ was that tin v wir(‘ iin*rely a sect c 
('hristians. llov. far om* e(nild s.ib ly a>^o4 late with them 
had be< n the <udv j»r(ddeiti t.f whu h '^iie was aware in their 
roniie<‘tion. That ttn*v aho migdit not eare to ai>^ociate vnth 
her WM.s a view' which Iiad now' gnalually been borne in on 
her and had lately set ln»r thinking what ought to be done 
in the ( ircunislances. 

Mi'^tress Jkiroda s plain speech madt‘ it ch'ar that it wcuild 
not do to go on thinking much longer, but that a deei-iOii 
had bocoiiK' immediat4‘ly lu'cessaiy. xVt first she thoug,.! of 
ii oving to some other lodgings in C’alcutta. so tha^ sli< e. hi 
still occasionally see her Sucharita and her Satish ; bur then, 
she pondered, would her slender resources be enough to meet 
the coat of living in Calcutta I 
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When, like a sudden storm, ^Mistress Barucitt had come and 
gone, Binoy sat still a while with bowed head. 

Then Harimoliini broke the silence saying : “ I am thinking 
of going on a pilgrimage. Could any of you accom])any me 
on the journey, my son ? 

“ I should be only too glad to take you along,” replied 
Binoy. ” But it will be some days before we can get ready 
to start, so in the meantime will you not come and stay witli 
my mother ? ” 

“ You little know, child,” said Harimoliini, “ what a burden 
1 am. God has plaeeil such a heavy load on my shoulders 
that no one can boar me. When I siiw^ that the burden of mv 
presence had become unbearable even in my own Iiushand’s 
home, 1 ought to have understood ! But tliis understanding 
comes with such dilliciilrv to me. I have been wandering 
about all thi.s time Irving to fill the emptiness in my heart and, 
wherever I have been, I luive carried my misfortunes with me. 
No more of it, my .son. let me be. Why invade again some- 
body vise's house i Let m«' at last take sludt^T at the feet of 
Him who bears the biinlen of the wdiole world, 1 cannot. 
struL'gle any mor^*,” and as ‘jhe spoke, Harimoliini wiped lier 
i‘\ es again and aiMiii 

“ No. no, Auntie,” said Binoy, ” J cannot allow ymi to .‘•av 
tiiar. Vou (annot possibly compare mv mother uitli anv 
one else at all ! One who luis been able to dedicate all tie* 
burdens of life to (Jod never f<*els it too mu<*h to carry another's 
sorrow. Such a one 's luv rnoiher, and suelT aKo is Paresh 
l^abii here. No, 1 won't ht‘ar of it Lrt me first take you t*» 
luy ow’n place of pilLuimage, aiui then 1 will arc ompany you 
to yours.*' 

“But," said llaMueihini, “ sun*ly we uiu>t inform tleun 
that w'e ” 

'* Our arrival ssiil be infomiatiun enougli.” interru]»tf<l 
Birn^y, “ in fact tlie best of information ! ” 

“ Then, to-morrow morning — ” le-gan llariundiini, but 
Binoy interrupted her again: “Why tomorrow- better 
To-mght ! ” 

Sucharita now came to call Binoy sayiru; : “ Motlier sent 
me to tell you that it, is time for the service. ' 

“ I am afraid I can’t attend it now. l\e something I want 
to talk over with Auntie," said Binoy. The fact was that, 
after what had happened, Binoy did not feel like accejiting 
Barod' ’s invitation any more. It all seemed such a mockery 
to him. 
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But Harim(jliini bpoamci atfiiafo,! and urged him to go, 
•saying: You can talk to me afterwards. Finish with the 

memorial ceremony first and then come hack to me.” 

“ It wmW he hotter for you to come, 1 tliink,” added 
.huclianta. 

Binoy understood that if he did not attend the service he 
wouhl oi ly be as.sis1ing tlie revolution, which had already 
begun m that hou.sehold. to come to a head. So he went to 
the room prei>are<l for the ceremony. But hi.s complai.sanee 
did not fully servo its jiurfioso. 

Hrf rt‘sh nn*nt s Avnr<‘ hiindoil round uftiT tho service but 
Binoy excused himself saximj: “I am afraifl I ho^V no 
apjxtite.’' 

iSniall blame to your uppf tite, wlum \oii’ve just lieen 
havinj? all kind-% of damlH's njtstairs,’' suefued J">Hroda. 

Binoy laujrhip^ly admittid tie* ehar-^e. “That’s the fate 
ofjjrivfHly peoplr 1 ’ liosaifl. “ They lose tlu‘ future by vieldiiur 
to the temptation f>t the pn -'‘nt,” 

^Vith Uii 1/ uTi'])AU' jr to leavf \Nhen Barofla ask.‘d 

him : “ (ioin" upstairs a^aiii, 1 - ij)po-«‘ ( *’ 

B:nr>y aiisweied \Mtfi a biuf '* ^ e-..*' and wiuit out of tlu5 
Toom, sayiim to Sueh.inta in a \v!iisp..f, as lu^ parsed the door : 

‘ Dull, come and set- Auntie Ifir i rnomuu. oIu‘ has sjiecial 
need (»f you/ 

Lolit.i was en^ai^efl in tie* inn-t-, and at a morn mt 

when she was passuiii iie,ir ifarau h** lemarked apro]KKS of 
iiotliinn . " Ibiioy Baku i*' not liep* he htis e<ine upstair" 

Lolita stopped in front of him .ind, lookme him full in tlie 
face, said rutnuel\ : “ I know lliat But he won’t depart 
without .saym;: e,,(>d hye to nn* ik adf*.". I’ll lx* (:oih<r upstair 
too. as soon as 1 liave linidieti \Mtli iny duties h(Te/’ 

It }ia<l not (‘seaped llaran tnat Ihnoy had saiii somethinit 
toSiu hanta and that she ijadal’iu>"t iiniiiediatfdy followed Inm 
out of the room lb* lja<l ju-t be{f»re made more than one 
misuei’essful attempt to draw Suehan^ i into conversation, and 
her avoidane»» of hi" o\erture.< inid in*en so v'oii'ipicuous before 
all the assembled Br.ilinios. that h(‘ had felt t horoimlily insiiltt'd. 
His su}>pressed feelings IxM-ame more bitter than ever when he 
thus failed to brin^ Jailila ti> a du- sense of her delmqueiK’v. 

When ISueharita eame upstairs siic found that Hanmolnni 
wii'j silting with all lier beloni;m>^>' jiaeked up, a.s if sh- W' 
.leaving iniiuediatoly, and she asked her aunt what the mat ter 
was. 

Ilarimohini was unablt‘ to make any reply id began to 
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weep. •• Where is Satish ? she said at length. Ask him 
to come and see me for a moifiont, little mother, will you ? 

Sacharita looked in perplexity at Binoy, who said : “It: 
Auntie stays in this house, it will only make it awkward all- 
round, 80 I am taking her away to my mother’s.” 

“I am thinking of going on to some place of pilgrimage 
from there,” added Ilarimuhiiii. “ It’s not right for people ■ 
like me to stop in any one’s home. Why should other people 
be saddled with me always ? ” 

This was just what Sucharita had been thinking about, 
all these days, an<l she also had come to the conclusion that 
it could mean nothing but insult for her aunt to stay on. Sc 
she could make no reply, anil simply went and sat down besid* 
Harimohini without speaking. It was already dark, but th<> 
lamps had not been lighted. The stars shone dimly through 
the mihly autumn skv, and in the darkness it could not b* 
seen which of them were weeping. 

Suddenly the sound of Sati&li's shrill voice calling ” untie ' 
Auntie ! ” could he heard from the stairs, and Harimohini g(»t 
up hurriedly. 

‘‘ Auntie,’' said Siicharita, “ you can’t go any^\ here to-night 
To-morrow morning we shall see about it. How can you 
run away like this without taking leave of father properly { 
How hurt he would feel ! ’’ 

Binoy, in his excitement at the insult ofTered to Harimohini 
by Mistress Baroda, had not thought of this. He had ft It it 
would not do for her to stay even one mor(*^ight under that 
roof, and he wanted to show Baroda that sln^ need not think 
that Harimohini would have; to endure her insults hel|>lei-si\ 
because she had nowhere el^t* to go to. In-i one aiixiet\ 
had been to get her away from liicTe as cpiickly as 

At Sucharita’s words it struck liim that ILiriinnlnni' 
relations with the Mistress W'ere not the only une.s tiiat m itlen d 
in this home, — that it would not do to put more on tin 

insult received from her than on the hospitality so geneioutdv 
and aflectionately ollercd by the Master of the house, so lu' 
said: “That is (juUe true. Yon can’t go without .saying 
good-bye to Paresli Jiahu.” 

Satish here came in shouting, “ Auntie, do you know tliat 
the Russians are going to invade India ? Won't it be fun ? ” 
“ And which side will you be on ? ” asked Binoy, 

“ I am with the Bussiaus ! ” said Satish. 

“ \h, then they need have no further anxiety/’ smiled 
Binoy. 
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, . ^ sftw that the crisis had passed, and Binoy waa 

hiiMelf again, Sucharita left flicin and slipped back down- 
Btaira. • 


CHAPTER XLIV 

Pakesh Da DU was sitting alone in his little room, before going 
to bed, reading a volume of Emerson near the lighted lamp, 
and when Sucharita came in and gently drew a chair up close 
to him, he laid down his book and looked in lier face. 

Sucharita could not mention the pur]>ose for which she had 
come. ^ She fedt Quite unable to bring up aiiv w^orldly matter. 
She said mendy : “ Father, do read to me a'littlc.” 

Pareah Halm went on reatling aiul c X]>lainiiig to her until 
it waa ten o (dock. After the reatling Sucharita again did not 
feel like talking about any troubI(‘hon)e subject, whicdi might 
disturb her fatluT’s rest, so s1m‘ abou^ to r(‘tire to her 'o-.u 
room, when Pao liabu calle.l hj^r bade and said: “You 
came to speak almnt your Aunln , didn't you ? ” 

Sucharita was astoni'^ljed lliat he hail been able to guess- 
what was on her mind and said : “ Yes fjtlior, but don’t 
trouble about that to-mght. e can talk about it to-morrow.” 

But Paresli Balm made h* r Mt down and saM : “ It haa 
not e.scaped me that your auiii is tiiiding it inconvenieiit here. 
I (lid not realise before how btrongly her rtdigious b**!icf.s and 
customs would ela5>h \Mth }uiir moiher’s habits and ideas. 
Xow tliat 1 see how it di<tr“Ss»s Imr. 1 feel sure }our aunt, 
too, ('aiinot lielp feeling uneoinforlubh* about i*.” 

“ Auntie has alreaily made ready to leave,” said Sucharit'^. 

“ I knew tliat .she would want to do that," said Parcel) 
Bahu, ” but I know tor) iliat, as inT imly relatives, you can- 
not possibly l(‘t her go liom(de.s.s. So I've been thinking over 
the matter for soirn* time." 

Sucharita had never guessed that Par»‘sh Babu had dis- 
covered the aw^kward position in which her aunt had been 
placed and W’as actually engaged in thinking it out. She had 
been very circinnsjieei all this time, fearing lest the discoNery 
should give him pain, and \\ln*n slie heard him speak in tins 
way her eyes lirirnmeil over with thankfulness. 

‘‘ I have just thought of a amiable liouse for her," Pa.* k 
Babu wont on. 

“ But, I am afraid, she — she ” stammered Sucharita. 

"She won^t bo able to allord the rent, you can ? Bufe 
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why should she f You're n^t going to charge her rent, are 
you ? 

Sucharita looked at him in speechless wonder, and he 
^laughi'd as he went on : “ Let ht»r live in your own houses 
and then slie won’t have to pay any rent.*' 

This only served to mystify Suchanta still more, until 
Parcsh Babu explained : “ Don't you know that you have 
two houses in Calcutta i One is ytuirs, and the otluT belongs 
to Satish. When your father died he left some money in my 
eare, and I huit it out at interest, and whim it increased 
sufticiently I invested it in buying two houses in town. All 
these years I have been getting rent for them, which I have 
also laid by. The tenant of your house left a sliort time ago 
and, as it is now vacant, there will be nothing to inconvenience 
your aunt.” 

“ But will she be able to live there all by herself ? ” asked 
Sucharita. 

“ While she has you, her own relative*, why should she be 
alone ^ ” said Paresh Ihibu. 

** Thi.s was just what I came to .sjeoak to you about to- 
ni£ilit,” exclaimed Sucharita. “ Auntie lias already decided 
•m leaving this house and 1 was wonderiiiu: how I could let 
her go alone. I wanted to ask you, and will do exactly as 
you tell me to.” 

“ You know the lane that runs by the side of our house ” 
observed Paresh Babu. ” Well, your lious(\ 4 j^ only three doors 
away down that lane. You cun even see it from our verandah 
If you are living there you won't feel deserted, for we can s^er 
you as often as if you were in the same lioust* ” 

Sucharita felt an immense w’eight lifted from her mind, for 
the thought of having to leave Paresh Babu w.as unbearable 
to her, though she had begun to feel i ertaiii that her diitv 
would compel her to do so very soon. 

With a heart too full for words, yuchanta remained sitting 
beside Paresh Babu, wdio aJso sat rapt in his own thouglit^ 
Sucharita was his pupil, his daughter, his friend. She 
become a part of his very life. Without her evim his w’orshin 
of God seemed incomplete. On the days w^hen Suchant.i 
came and joined him at his meditation it Heeim*d to him thai 
his devotions were more fruitful, and that as his tender afh’( 
tion sought to lift her thoughts towards the Good, his own 
life too was uplifted. 

N.mo of the others had ever come to him with such devotion 
Md such single-hearted humility as did Sucharita. Just as 
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flower looks towards the sky | bo her whole nature turned 
towards him and opened into blossom. Such devoted claim 
oannot but evoke a corresponding response, making the full 
heart bend to shower its gifts like a rain-ldden cloud 

What could be a more wonderful opportunity than thus 
to be able daily to give of on< ’s best and tru(*st to one whose 
^loul was open to rectuve Su( h opportunity Suchanta had 
bestowed on Pan'sh ilabu and tlir n fore it was that his 
relationship w’lth her was so deep. 

Now the time had arri\Ml fur the sextrance of their out- 
ward connection 'J h(‘ juk nt tn e h id njx ri( d the fruit w^ith 
Its own life sap and now must fn e it to drojj oil '] he secret 
pain at his heart Paresli iiibu was now oift ring Lo thi Dweller 
w^ithin 

He had been notjciiig for some time that the c ill to live 
hei ow^n life had cumt to hu( hanla lie w is sure that she 
had put by ample pnaision foi Ij. r pilgi »'nag* ind with it 
fche must now forth on tin huh n>i(i of tin world, lo gain 
iiew’ e\[H‘iience from its jo\ and soiro from tin trials slie 
would siilh r and tin* t lid n(»urss(i( would mak( 

(jo fortli, iiiv < hild in win si\ing in Ins heart It can 
never be that }ou are to rem ‘in (ai rs j wei^ for ever by 
inv guidain e, or (v<ii nn watiliful < in (^od wdl free ^ou 
from me ainl ilriw vou ihroui'h »\<r\ kii d of cxpinence 
lowanls your linal d‘ tn\ -iui\ voui lifi hui its fulhlmont 
in ihm And thus he dtdnaTtd to (*o(i un a satieil ofbriug, 
the iSiuhantd whom h» ii id ti inh d fr >m « hildhoud with all 
the w< alth of his atn i tnni 

Ihire"!! Ihilm had not uIIowmI hnn » If to i ut< rtain any 
ft ehngs of an not aiue witli MiNtn ss ]> ii )d i. nor to licuboiir an\ 
r( s( iitmeiit at tin sc ddimuds will lU his own faiuiU circle. 
He km w quite will that wlnii th\ in sh* t suddenly Ingins to 
< uiirse tlirough the old n irrow ihauinl, a tuilmknt tlood 
ansi s, and that the only nnndv is to ' t tin water fand its 
Insnlom over the broa<i fields lb could how the grooves 
of tradition and habit in the life of his famih had l)een dis- 
turbed l»y the uufons* on happ« nings wiiu h had ruitrf li round 
Su( hfint i, and that p« at e nuihl onlv Ik goued bv frt ing her 
ironi all trammels and allowing lur U) iiiid her ovn liue 
nUtious with the outbide wi»rl , And so he had been nun ’^Iv 
making pKqmratioiis for giving her such fieedom to live Iki 
owm lit(* in liariiiony. 

They both sat without sjioaking till the clock &l '^k eleven, 
^hen Paresh Babu rose, and taking Suchanta b hand in his. 
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drew her on to the verandah. The stare w^re shining in a eky 
which was now free from cloud, and, with Siicharita standing 
beside him, Paresh Babu prayed in the quietness of the night : 
** Deliver us from all that is untrue and let the True shed ita 
pure radiance over our lives,” 


CHAPTER XLV 

Next morning when Harimohini, on taking her leave of 
Parosh Babu, made to him the obeisance due to an elder, h<" 
hurriedly withdrew his feet from ]u*r touch. “ Don’t do that 
to me ! ” he exclaimed, greatly embarrassed. 

Harimohini said with tears in her eyes : “ I shall never, 
in this or any other life, be (juit of rny obligation to you. 
You have made life possible*, even for an unfortunate creatun 
like me, — no one else could have done it, — not even if they had 
wished to. But God is kind to you and that is why you are 
able to rescue even me.” 

Paresh Babu became quite distressed. “ I liave not done 
an}"thing out of the ordinary,” he rnuttenHl. “ All this b 
Sucharita’s ” 

• But Harimohini would not allow him to finish. ” T knr)V. 
I know,” she said, ” but Kadharani herself m yrmrs, -whatever 
she does is your doing. When her molh»‘rtu‘d, and then flu 
also lost her father, I thought she was doomed to bo un 
fortiinatp— how could 1 know that God would her in 1 m i 
misfortunes ? When, after all my w'anderings, I at l('ngtl- 
arrived here, and got to know you, then I understood ti.at 
God could have pity even for me.” 

At this moment Binoy cani<' m and onnoiiiieed ; “ Auntn 
mother has come to fetch you,” 

” Where is she ? ” exclaimed Sucharita, rising all in & 
flurry. 

” Down below wdth your mother,” answered Binoy, when 
upon Sucharita hurried away down.stairs. 

Paresh Babu said to Harimohini : ” Let me go in advanct 
and put your new home in order for you.” 

When he had gone, Binoy said in astonishment : “ Aniitli* 

I never heard of your having a liou.se ! ” 

” I too never heard of it, my child, till to-day,” said llari- 
mohini. ” It was known only to Paresh Bahii. It seems ?tr 
belongs to Kadharuni.” 
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When Binoy hajl heard all about it he said : “ I had thought 
that at last Binoy was going to bJ of some use in the world to 
some one, but I see that I am to be deprived of that pleasure. 
Up to now I have never been able to rlo anythin!' even for 
another, — it is she who has always been doing things for me. 
For my auntie too, I can do nothing, it heems, but must be 
<'ontent to receive her kindness ^\y fate is to accept, I see, 
not to giv< ’ ” 

Aft<‘r a little Anandamoji arrived escorted by l^olita and 
Suchanta llanniohiiii caruc^ forward to greet her, f>aying . 

When (tod b<*stows ins fivonrs He is not miserly about it. 
DkIj, to clay 1 have* got }ou for my own, too,” and with these 
words she took Anan(larllc»^ i s hand and made her sit down 
beside her 

” Dull,” continued llarimohirn, ** Bmoy can tilk about 
nothing but \oii ’ 

” Tliat has be < n a way of bis from chrldhoor,,” answered 
\nandamo\i witt» a snnle * when once he intcie^tcd m 
I siilkjtct he can n \(r U i\e it aiom Ir \ill soon bo hi 3 
aunt s turn, I c in i \ou 

” Quite* true ' c ve liii c I Binov l>o be warned befo’^e- 
hind ’ I lia\c go uiv luntie lit^ in iJ ..nd accjuind, 
too' Since I \( 1m < *i c he a*( cl ol Ik r lor . tli^s«y<ai , 1 must 
make tlu most of he r now ’ ” 

AnandamoM looking towards 1 oht i, said with a meaning 
smile ” Our IJinos t cu onh know> how to get wi it h wants. 
i»ut he also has the art of t iking uoo i c n of whit I e gets ' 
Don’t 1 know how he v ilues all of \ )u hkt. soiiu undn atiit of 
gv)C)«l fortune* ^ 1 cannot t« H vou how h ippv I im il he 

-kiioultl hav 0 come to know v our pc opie -il has n i . dine rent 
’ll in of him, and lie kn<iWs it ' ' 

Lolita tried to mike »-(>me n })I\ 1.* tins but slie was at a 
loss for words, and be* am* so confused tliat Suclianta had to 
come to her n‘sc in* with * Innoy 'an s t the good in every 
one, and so earns the right to < nj«n the be^t tide of his irieiids, 
that’s due to his ow-n merit, mostly 

“ Mother,” intc rposed Jbno^ the world does not look on 
your Binoy as quite the intcrc-*ing creature to deserve all 
your harping on liim ' 1 hi\e of^^m wanted to make this 

< 1< ar to you, but inv varolv ’ t'- stood in the way At last 
1 feel I cannot k<*cp tins dam iging r< \ elation back any longer 
Now, mother, let us change the subject.” 

At this juncture Satish came up with his new nuppy, his 
latest acquisition, in his arms On seeing what ue carried 

H 
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Harimohini shrank back in dismay, entreating him : Satish, 
my dear, please take that dog away. Do, there’s a darling." 

“ It will not hurt you, Auntie," expostulated Satish. “ It 
won’t even go into your room. It will be quite quiet if you 
will just pet it a little." 

Harimohini moved farther and farther away from the 
untouchable animal, as she kept imploring him : “No, my 
dear, for goodness’ sake take it away ! ’’ 

Then Anandamoyi drew Satish towards her, dog and all, 
and taking the pupj)y in her lap, said : “ So you are Satish, 
are you, our Biiioy’s friend ? " 

Satish saw notliing unr(*asonable in being called a fri«*n<l 
of Binoy’s and said “ yes " without the least ddhdonee. Ho 
then stood staring at Anandamoyi, who explained to him 
that she was Binoy’s mother. 

Sucharita admonished her brother saying : “ Mr. ('hatt<T- 
box, make your fronam to mother," whereupon Satisii madt‘ 
a shamefaced attcm])t at an obeisance. 

Meanwhile Mistrc'^s Baroda arnvoil on the scene anch 
without taking the least notice of Ilarimoliiin, askinl Ananda- 
moyi whether she could otTcr her any ndreshnu nt. 

I have no s<*ruj)lts ulM)ut what 1 cat," repined th»* latter, 
" but I won t liave anvtlnng n4*w, thank vou. Let Hora come 
back and then \ve 11 houo your liospiialit y. if ue ma\ 
For Anandamoyi tlid not like to do anytlung, winch might Im 
contrary to Gora's wi^Iicn, m his absence. 

Baroda then loi;ked towards ihnoy and said ’ “ Oh ^ 

Binoy BaJjun so you are here, too, 1 was not aware that \oii 
had come ! " 

" I was just going to hd aou know that I’m hen*, with a 
vengeance ! ’’ answered Bmoy 

“ Well, you gave us the >hj» ye>t<Tday. tlunigh au m\il<d 
guest! What do you say to joining u.s at breakta^^t vMthoijL 
an invitation I " 

‘‘That only makes it all the mure in\iting,‘' .said Bmoy, 
“A tip is always more jolly than tin* usual wa^n s." 

Harimohini wa.s astoni.shed at tin ^ conversation. Kvnli*ntl\ . 
then, Binoy was in the habit of taking meals in this hou'-e, 
and over and above that, here was Anarui.iirmyi tia), who 
seemed to have no scruples about her ca.ste. »Sbe was far 
from pleased at all this. 

When Baroda had left the room, she ventured to usL 

diffidently : “ Didi, isn’t your husband i ’ 

Hy husband is a strict Hindu," replied Anandamoyi. 
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Harimohini altoprotlior nuzzled, and showed it so 

plainly that Anandainoyi had tolxpluin : “ Sister, so long as 
fit>cicty seemed to jik! the most im|>ortant thing in the world, 

I used to res))ect its rules, hut one day God reveal, d Himself 
to me in such a way that He w'oiild not allow mo lo regard 
society any more. Since* He, Himself took away iny caste, I 
liave ceased to fear wliat otiiers may think of me.” 

And what, of your hushand ? ” asked Harimohini, none 
the wiser for this expianatjoii. 

“ My hushand dova not Iik«* it,” said Anandainoyi. 

“ And your children ( 

“ They too ar(‘ not pleased. But is my life given to me 
iner<‘ly to please hushand and eluldren ? Sister, this matter 
-It not one whicli can well he e.xjilainefl to othf‘rs, Ht* alone 
uiulerstands wh<i know.vi all!" with which Auandarnoyi 
joined Jut hands in silent salutation. 

Ilariiriohiiu tliought that juThajis some misMouary ladv 
had seduced lu . ♦-w irds ( diri‘-tiamty, and she felt at heart 
u great siirinking from her. 


( HAlTEk XLVT 

I.AHOWA, Loin a and Lila would not leave Sucharita for ’a 
moment. And tliom^h they helped Iut to arrange her new 
lionio with a gp*al sliow of eiithu'^iasin, il was an eiitliiisiaMh 
'wliieh served only to veil tludr tf ur.s. 

All these yeais Sucharita. on vaiiou> prete\is, had ever\ 
day been doing .some little .service or orluu* fur l\.:csii iiahu. 
'arranging flowers in his r(»om, keeping his books and paper.- 
in order, airing his <•hJTlu•^^ v\ith her uwii hands, and when hi> 
hath W’as ready, coming to remind him about it. Neither of 
them had ever loidvctl on these little ilnims as aiiytliing special. 

But now that the time w.:s last apnruacliing when they 
would eome t<» a stop, tlmuLdi the .same little thing4> eould as 
well he, done hv otluus, or <*vt‘n left umlone, the diilerence 
that this woiihl make kept gna\Mng at the heartvS of both. 

Whenever Sucharita nowailavs eanu* into I’aresh Bahu s 
room, every little thing slu* *. I would assume immense pro- 
portions for both of them. Some oppression at his hec:*- 
would bring forth a sigh, 'omo jiain in hers would make her 
eyes brim over. 

. On the day on which it was settled that Suchaiita was to- 
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tnove into her new house after the mid-day meal, Paresh Babu» 
when he went to his room for his morning meditation, found 
flowers already arranged before his seat and Sucharita waiting 
for him. Labonya and Lila had thought of all having their 
prayers together that morning, but Lolita had dissuaded them, 
knowing how much it meant to Sucharita to be allowed to 
share their father’s devotions, and that she must bo 8])ecially 
feeling the need of his blessing to-day. Lolita did not W'ant 
the presence of others to disturb the intimacy of the com- 
munion of these two. 

When at the close of their prayers Siicharita’s tears over- 
flowed, Paresh Ibibu said : “ Do not he looking back, my 
<*hild. Have no hesitations, hut face bravely whaUnvr fate 
may have in store for you. Go forward rejoicing, n’ady with 
all your strength to ch<»ose the Good from whatever may 
come before you. Surrender yourself fully to God, accepting 
Him as your only help, and then, even in the. midst of loss and 
error, you will be able to follow the path of the Best. But if 
you remain divided, ollering part of yourself to God and part 
elsewhere, then everything will become diilicult. May God 
so deal with you ^hat you will no longer have any need of th«* 
little help we can give you.” 

When they (‘ame out of the prayer-room, they found Haran 
wfyting for them, and Sucharita, unwilling lo-(lay to harbour 
any feelings of resfuitment, greeted him w’lth gentle cordialit) 

Haran at once sat b<)lt upright in his cluiir ami said in a 
solemn voice : “ Sucharita, this day of yeme backsliding from 
the truth which you have so long professed is indeed a day of 
mournirig for us.” 

Sucharita ina<lo no answer, but the discordant note jarred 
on the harmony whieli had filled her mind. 

“ Only one’s own conscience can tell who is advaru ing and 
who is backsliding,” remarked J'aresli Babii. ” We often 
needlessly exorcLse ourselves, misjudging things from th-* 
outside.” 

Do you mean to say that you have no inisgiving.s for tle^ 
future ? ” asked Haran, — ” and no cause of re[>entance for 
the past ? ” 

“ Paiiu Babu,” replied Paresh Babu, ” I never give pl.n <* 
to imaginary fears in my mind, and as to whetlu'r anyllnii^^ 
has happened to cause repentance, that I shall know wdieii 
repentance comes.” 

“ Is it all imaginary that your daughter, Lolita, came aw^ay 
^ouc on the steamer with Binoy Babu ? *’ persisted lluran. 
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Sucharita flushed and Paresiji Babu replied; *‘Tou seem 
to bo labouring under some excitement, Panu Babu, and it 
would not be doing you justice to ask you to discuss these 
matters in this frame of mind.” 

Haran tossed his head. ** I never discuss anything 
excitedly,** he said. “ I always have a due sense of responsi- 
bility for whatever I may say ; so you need have no qualms 
on that score. W hat I said was not meant personally. I 
spoke on behalf of the Brahmo Samaj, and because it would 
have been wrong for me to remain silent. Unless you had been 
blind, you would have seen, from the one circumstance of 
Lobta travelling alone with Binoy Babu, that your family 
is beginning to drift away from its former safe anchorage. It 
is not only that it will give you cause to repent, but what is 
more, it will bring discredit on the Samaj.” 

“ If censure be your object, such outside view is enough ; 
but if yon would judge*, you iiiu.st enter into the matter more 
■deeply. The happening of an event is not ejough to prove 
the guilt of a j ♦••♦^ieular ])erson.” 

” But what happens does not happen of itself,** replied 
Haran. “Something lias gone wrong within you people 
which is making tlu'se things possible. You have been 
bringing outsiders into the family circle, \\ho are seeking to 
drag it away from ius tradiiions. Car.’t you see for yout;self 
bow far they have actii dly made you drift awa\ ? ’* 

“ I am afraid, Panu liabu, we do not see eye to eye in these 
matters.” There was a sliado of annoyance in Paresli Babu*a 
tone. 

“ You may refuse to see, but I ask Sucharita herself to 
bear witness. Lot her tell us whether Binoy’s relationshio 
with Lolita is only an external circmnstaire Has it nu 
penetrated ilwply into their lives ? — No, Sucharita, it won • 
do for you to go away ; you must answer me first. The 
matter is a serious one.” 

” No matter how serious it may be, it is none of your 
business ! ” anaweroil Sucharita sternly. 

“ Had that been so,** said Haran. “ I would not have given 
the matt-er a thought, much less insi.sted on talking about it. 
You may not care for the Samaj, but so long as you aro 
tuernbers, the Samaj cannot help passing its judgement on 
you.” 

Lolita suddenly rushed in from somewhere, like a veri .<'!e 
whirlwind, saying : “If the Brahmo Samaj has appointed 
you its judge, it is better for us to be out of it '»ltogether I ” 
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** Lolita, I am clad you ai;o here/* said Earau as he rode 
from his chair. lt*s but right that the charge against you 
should be discussed in your presence.” 

Sucharita was really angry this time, and her eyes flashed 
fire as she cried : “ Hold court in your own house, Haran 
£abu, if you will. But wc shall not submit to this ricbt 
which you arrogate to yourself, of insulting people in their 
homes. — Come, Lolita, let us go.” 

But Lolita would not budg«‘. ” No, Didi,” she said. " I 
am not going to run away. I am prepared to hear everything 
that Panu Babu has to say. Come, sir, what is it you were 
saying ? ” 

Haran being at a loss how to proceed, Paresh Babu inter- 
vened : ” Lolita, my dear, Sucharita is leaving us to-day. 
We must not have any wrangling this morning.- Panu Babu, 
whatever our faults may have been, for this occasion you must 
excuse us.'’ 

Haran was reduced to solemn silence, but the more Siicha- 
rita showed that she wouhl have nothing to do with him, tiio 
more obstinately did he become determined to secure her for 
his own. It was because he had not, even now, given up hopes 
of her, that Sucharita’s impending departure with her orthodox 
aunt had made him feel desperate, knowing that he could not 
follow her there. 

So, to-day, he had come with all his deadliest weapons ready 
sharpened, prepared to force a decision that very morning. 
He had been sure that his moral shafts woUM go home every 
time. He had never dreamt that Sucharitia and Lolita would 
make a stand with no less sharp arrows out of their own quiver. 

But even his disappointment at the actual turn of eventa 
had not made him downhearted. Truth — that is to say Haran 
— ^must win : was not that his motto ? Of course Jic would 
have to fight for it ; and be girded up his loins for a renewed 
struggle from that day onw'ards. 

Sucharita, meanwhile, had gone over to her aunt, and was 
saying to her : ‘‘ You must not mind, Auntie, if I take my 
meals with all of them to-day.” 

To this Harimohini said nothing. She had thought that 
Sucharita had come entirely over to ortlicKioxy, and moreover, 
now that she was so independent by right of her own property, 
and was to live in a separate house, Harimohini had hoped that 
at last they would be able to have everything their own way. 
She !id not at all like this sodden lapse of Suchariu’s, and so 
kept sile&t. 
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Sttobarita undeyrstood what passing in her mind, and 
said : “ Let me assure you, Auntie, that your God will be 
pleased at this. He who is Lord of mv heart has told me to 
eat together with them all to-day. If ’l don’t obey His com- 
mand He will be angry, and I fear His anger more than yours.’’ 

Harimohmi could not understand this at all. So long as 
there ha<l been the necessity of submitting to Mistress Baroda’s 
insults, Suehanta had joined m her orthodoxy, and shared 
in her humiliations. Now that the day had come for their 
deliverance, how was it that Suehanta did not jump at the 
chance ? 

It was clear that Harimohim had not fathomed the depth 
of her niece's inirul p( rluips ir was beyond her altogether. 

Though she did not actualK forbid Suehanta, she felt 
annoyed with her. “ \\ }ii*re did the girl get this shocking 
taste for impure forid ' ” die grumbled to hersedf. “And she 
was born in a liralinnn Imnic too * ” 

Then after a short sileiic* she said aloud : “ One word, 
though, my f* ar !^» is vou pleasi* about eating with them, 
but at least don't drink watei drawn b\ that bearer ’ ” 

“Why, Auntie'" exdaimed Siich.uita. “Isn’t he that 
very llarndin who milks Ins cow for you and brings you your 
milk every morning ^ ’ 

Hariinohinrs eyes opened wide in astonishment as she 
said: “You take niy breath away, my dear! To compare 
water with milk, — as if the saiiu* niles apply to both ! " 

“All right. Auntie," said Suehanta, laughing, “I won’t 
take any water from Banidnrs haiul to-day But let me warn 
you that you had better not forbid Satish, because then he 
wdll be sure to do just the opposite." 

“ Oh, Satish is another matter, ' observed Hanmohini. — 
Were not the stronger sex privileged to break all rules and 
evade all discipline^ imposed even by orthodoxy ? 


CHAPTER XLVn 

Haran had been on the war path. 

About tw’o weeks had passed since the day Lolita had 
accompanied Binoy on the steamer t6 Calcutta. A few people 
had already heard about it, and more had been coming to bear 
of it in the usual course, but now within two days the news 
spread like a fire in dry straw. 
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Haran had explained to tpany people how important it was 
to check this kind of individual misconduct, in too interests of 
the very structure of Brahmo family life. Thin did not prove 
a difficult task, for it is always easy to obey with alacrity thf» 
call of truth and duty, when it prompts us to contemn and 
punish others* transgressions. And the majority of the 
important members of the Samaj were not deterred by any 
false modesty from joining Haran with due enthusiasm in the 
performance of this painful duty. Those pillars of the sect 
did not even grudge the biro of the conveyances which took 
them from house to house in order to proclaim the danger in 
which the Brahmo Samaj stood if this kind of thing were U) 
be condoned. 

In addition to this, the news soon wont the round — with' 
embellish meats — that Sucharita had not only turned ortJjodo.v 
but had taken shelter in the house i)f a Hindu aunt, and was 
spending her days in worshipping idols, making sacrifices, and 
indulging in all kinds of superstitiou.s austenlics. 

Meanwhile, after Siichanta’s departun* to Ikt own home, a 
great struggle had been going on in Lolita’s mind, livery 
night when she went to bed she vowed she would never own 
defeat, and every morning when she got up she would repeat 
her resolve. For it bad come to this pass, that the thought 
of Biiioy had taken complete j>osvS»^s.si()n of her mind. If she 
heard his voice in the room below, her heart would begin to 
beat faster. If he did not happen to rail for tw^o or three tlays 
her mind was tortured ivith injured pri<V. She would then 
contrive to send Sathsh to his friend’s lodgings on various 
pretexts, and when Satish returned she w’ould try to worm out 
of him every detail of wdiat Binoy had said and done when he 
was there. 

The onore uncontrollable this obsession of Lolitn’s grew, thr 
more anxious did .she become wdth the f<‘ar of irnjwndiii!:' 
defeat. So much so, that she sometimes even felt angry with 
her father because he had not put a stop to their intiiiuuiy witk 
Binoy and Gora. 

Anyhow, she was now fully determined to fight to the bit tor 
end, feeling she would rather die tiun admit tleh'ut. She 
began to imagine all kinds of w^ays in which she would 
pass her days She even thought that it would be quite 
pf>ssiblc for her to emulate the glories of some of the Euro- 
pean women of whom she had read, by devotion to a life of 
lib'latithropy, 

One day she went to Paresh Babu and said : ** Father^ 
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wouldn’t it be possible for me take up teaching work in 
some Girls’ School ? ” 

Paresh Rahu looked in his daughter’s face, and could see 
that bor eyes were pleading to be saved from the hunger of 
her heart. He said sooth intrlv : “ Why not, my dear ? But 
is there a suitable Girls’ Scliool ? ” 

At this tune there were not many suitable schools, for 
although there were one or two elementary institutions for girls, 
women of the u]>per classes had not taken to teaching work. 
•"Aren’t there any then ? ” askf d Lolita with a nok; of despair. 

Not that 1 know of,” Paresli Babu had to admit. 

•• Then, father, couldn’t we start one ? ” pursued Lolita. 

” ’I’hat would refiuiro a great deal of money, I am afraid,” 
said Paresh Babu, “ and also many p<‘oj)](* to help.” 

Lolita had always thought that the diifieulty was in en- 
cour.iging the desire to do good works, — she had never known 
before what obstach-s there coiihl be in the fulfilment of such 
a desire. Aft^r a short silence she got up and hdt the room, 
leaving Pare. !i Labi, trying fathom the cause of this pain 
at his heIov<‘d daughters heart. 

was sud<lerilv rcmin<ied of the indnuation about Binoy, 
made by Harun the other dav, ami Ik aving a sigh he asked 
hjin‘*elf : ” Have I then indeed been acting ii'ju<licionsly ? ” 
In the case of any of his other daughters it wor’d not ha^ve 
mattired so much, but to Lolita her life was something very 
true. She could not do things by h.dves, and her joys and 
sorrows were never half real, half imatrinarv. 

That same noon Lolita went over to Sucharita’s hou.se. It 
was but^ sparingly furnished. A country-made dxirry covered 
the floor of the jirineipal room, on one ^jcle of which her bod 
was spread and on the other Hanmohim’s ; for, as tier aunt did 
not ujw* a bedstead, Suchanta follow* d her example bv making 
her bed on the fl6or in the same room. On the wall hung a 
portrait of Paresh Babu, and in the next room, which was a 
small one, was Sati^sh’s bed, with books and exercises and ink- 
stand ami pens lying scattered about in confusion on a table 
again.st the wall. Satish himself had gone to school. The 
house was .stee[)cd in silouce. 

Harimohini was pre[>aring for her siesta after her meal, 
and Sucharita, her loose hair hanging over her shoulders, was 
scath'd on her own bed, with a pillow on her lap, on wLiel 
rested the book that she was deeply encrossed in reading. In 
front of her lay several other books. When slie suddenly saw 
Lolita como the into room, Sucharita shut her w ik in some 
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oonfnsion, but immediately ^her sense of shame itself got the 
better of her shame, and she reopened the book at the page she 
had been reading. These were volumes of Gora's writings. 

Harimohini sat up and cried : Come in, come in, my little 
mother. Don*t I know how Sucharita's heart must be aching 
for the sight of you ! She always reads those books. when she 
is sad. I was just thinking, as I lay here, how nice it would 
be if one of you were to come round, and here you are ! You 
will live long, my dear 1 ” 

Lolita at once plunged into the subject which was upper- 
most in her mind. The moment she had sat down she said : 
“ Suchi Didi, how would it be if we started a school for the 
girls of our neighbourhood ? 

“ Just listen to her ! exclaimed Harimohini aghast. 
•• What will you do with a school ? 

“ How could we start one, dear ? ** asked Sucliarita. Who 
would help us ? Have you spoken to fat her about it ? 

“ Both of us can teach, surely ! ” explained Lolita, ** and 
perhaps Labonya will join us.*' 

“ It is not only a question of teaching,” observed Siicharita. 
** Therell have to be rules and regulations for managing tin* 
school ; we must have a suitable house, secure pupils and collect 
funds. What can girls like us do about all this ? ” 

/‘Didi, you mustn't talk like that!” exehiimed Lolita 
Because we have been born girls, are we to wear our hearts 
out within the four walls of our home ? Are wc never to be 
of any use to the world ? ” 

The pain that was in these words found a response in 
Sucharita’s heart. She began to revolve the matter seriously 
in her mind. 

“ There arc plenty of girls in our neighbourhood,” went on 
Lolita. ” Their parents would be only too pleased if wo 
offered to teach them free of charge. And, as for a hoii.se, wo 
can easily find room for the few pufuls who arc likely to join 
at first, m this ver/ hou.se of yours. So the money question 
would not be any great difficulty.” 

Harimohini became thoroughly alarmed at the idea of all 
the strange girls of the neighbourhood invading the house for 
their schooling. All her efforts were concent rat etl on regulating 
her conduct and performing her religious ceremonies, accord- 
ing to scriptural injunctions, carefully secluded from all chance 
of contamination. And she was roused into making a definite 
pro^ ■at at this danger of her scclasion being violated. 

Sucharita said : ” You needn’t be afraid, Auntie. If we 
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get the pupils at*all, we can manage quite well to cany on our 
class downstairs. We won’t letf them come up to worry you. 
So, Lolita, if we can but get any pupils, 1 am quite ready to 
join you.” 

” Ihcro 8 no harm in our having a good try, anyway,” said 
Lolita. 

Harimohini continued to grumble mildly, saying : ” What 
makes you always want to do as the Christians do, my little 
mothers ? I have never heard of iliriclii gentlewomen wanting 
to teach in a school —never in iny life ^ ” 

From the roof of Piiresh Habn’s house a regular intercourse 
had been kept up with the girls on the roofs of the neighbouring 
houses. *1 lie re was, Iiowcvht, one obstacle to the progress of 
their intimacy, and tliat was the surprise winch the others did 
not hesitate to express, and the inquisitive questions which 
they iliil not refrain from askin?, as to why the girls of Paresh 
Jiabu’s fainilv, w^ho had grown so big, were not yet married 
Lolita, in fact, for this reason, rather avoided these roof-to-roof 
conversation’ 

lifibonya, on the other hand, was the most enthusiastic 
memlier of these meetings, for she had unbounded curiosity in 
regard to the family histones of her neighbours. Her afteinoon 
< 2 f Jitnnrs, under (he op(*n sky, while engaged in doing her hair 
on the roof terrace, were well attended, and all kinds of news 
passed between the neighliours bv aerial service. 

So Lolita entrusted to Labonya the task of collecting pupils 
for her inlendeil school, and when the projiosal was thus 
proclaimed from the roof-tops many of the girls showed great 
enthusiasm. In the meantime Lolita bt*gaii to make ready 
the lower room of JSiichanta's house, sweeping and scrubbine 
and decorating it witli great eagerness. 

Put the seiioolrooiii renunneu empty. Tlie heads of the 
neighbouring families were fur’ous at this attempt to inveigle 
their daiiglilers into a bralimo house on the [ir^'text of teachi.*g 
them. Tliey oven regarded it as tlc'ir duty to forbid their 
daughters to hold any further communication \nth Paresh 
Pabu’s girls, and not only were they thus deprived of their 
evening airing on the roof terrace, but had to hear a great deal 
about their Prahiiio friend.s whieii was not exactly compli- 
mentary. Poor Labonya, when sl.e now went up in the 
evening, comb in hand, found the neighbouring roofs peopled 
with the elder generation of her neiglibours, with not a c>igii 
of the younger, nor of the cordial greetings which she was 
accustomed to receive from them. 
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Bnt Lolita did not stop here. There ai^e quite a number 
of poor Rrahmo girls, ” she aiid, ** who cannot afford to go to 
the Bethune school. It would be doing them a service if we 
take charge of their schooling ; ** and she not only began to 
look out for such pupils, but asked Sudhir to help her. 

The fame of Paresh Babu’s daughters’ accomplishments had 
spread far, in fact what was rumoured far surpassed the truth. 
So when they heard that these girls were ready to teach without 
taking any fees, many parents were only too delighted. 

In a very few days Lolita’s school had made a fair start 
with about half a dozen pupils, and she was so busy discussing 
with Paresh Babu all the rules and arrangements for her school 
that she had not a single moment to give to her own thoughts. 
She even had a hot discussion with Labonya as to what kind 
of prizes should be given after the examination at the end of 
the year ; and also as to who should be the examiner. 

Although no love was lost between Labonya and Karan, 
yet Labonya was under the spell of Karan’s grt^at r(‘putation 
for learning, and she hatl not the least doubt that if he were 
to assist in the work of the school, whetlicr by teaching or 
examining, it would add greatly to its glory. But Lolita would 
not hear of it. She could not bear that Harun should have 
any hand in this work of theirs at all. 

Shortly after the start, however, pupils began to dwindle, 
until one day the class was altogether empty. Sitting in her 
silent schoolroom, Lolita 6tart<‘d at every footstep, hoping 
against hope that it was some pupil turrung^Hp at last, but no 
one came. When thus it came on to tw(i o’clock, she felt sure 
that something had gone wrong, so she went oil to the house 
of a girl who lived quite close. There she found her pupil on 
the brink of tears. “ Mother would not let me go,” she cried. 
“ It upsets the house so,” exjilaiiied the mother herself, 
without making it at all clear what there was so upsetting 
about it. Lohta was a sensitive girl, and never cared to 
press any one in whom she saw any sign of unwillingness, nor 
even to ask the reason, so she merely said : ” Jf it is not 
convenient, then why worry about it i ” 

At the next house she went to, she heard another reason. 
** Sucharita has become orthodox,” they blurted out. “ She 
observes caste, she worships idols which are kept in the house.” 

“ If that be the objection, we can hold the school in our 
own house, suggested Lolita. 

Bc4^ as even this did not seem to remove their objection 
Lolita felt sure that there must be something more behind it. 
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So without going«round to any other houses, she went home, 
sent for Sudhir, and asked him Tell me, Sudhir, what is it 
that has really happened ? ” 

“ Panu Babu is up in arms against this school of yours,** 
replied Sudhir. 

“ Why ? ” asked Lolita. ** Is it because idols are worshipped 
in Pidi’a house, or what ? ** 

“ Not only that/' began Sinlhir, but stopped short. 

What else is it then ? ** asked Lolita impatiently. “ Won’t 
you tell me ? 

Oh ! It’s a long story ! *’ evaded Siidliir. 

“ Anything to do witli iny own bhorleonnngs ? ** 

When Sudhir still reinairn*.! silent, Lolita’s face flushed 
angrily as she exclaime(l : “ My punish rneiit for the steamer 
incident, I ’ There’s no way, tlien, of atoning for in- 
discretions in our Samaj, — is that the idea i So I’m to be 
shut out from all g^iod work m our own comnirriity ! That’s 
the kind of method you have adopted lor my moral uplift 
and that of the ounioj, is it ^ t 

Sudhir tried to soften the indietment by saying : “ It’s not 
quite that. What they are really afraid of is, lest liinoy Babu and 
bis friend might gradually get niixed up in this school work.” 

Thi.s made Lolita ingner still. “ Afraid ^ ’ she retorted. 

Why, tliat would he a splendid stroke of luck ior us ! po 
they think they could furnish us witti any helpers half as 
competent ? ” 

“ Yes, that's true enough,” faltered Sudhir, confused by 
her excitement. ” But then, Binoy J^abu isn t ^ ^ 

“ Isn’t a Brahmo, I know,” interrupted Lolita. So he 
is taboo to the Brahmo Samaj ! 1 don’t sec mu'^ h to be proua 

of in such a Samaj ! ” 

Sucharita meanwhile had at once divinerl the real rea^n 
for the desertion of their school by its pupils. She had left 
the Bchoolroom without a word, and had gone upstairs to 
Satish to prepare him for his ensuing examination. 

There Lolita found her, after she came bark from budbir, 
and said : ” Have voii heard what has happened ? 

” I have not heard anything, but I have understood, aU 

the same,” replied Sucharita. , i t i*x 

” And must we quietly suffer all this ? asked Lolita. 

Sucharita took Lolita by the hand as she said : Ler, 
quietly suffer whatever may befall, for there is no disgrace in 
, suffering. Haven't you seen how calmly father suffers every* 
’ thing ? ” 
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'^Bot Sochi Didi/’ expostulated Lohtat **It has often 
•eemed to me that one puts a premium on evil by suffering it 
without protest. The proper remedy for evil is to fight against 
it.” 

“ Well, what kind of fight would you put up, dear 1 ” 
inquired Sucharita. 

“ I haven't thought about that yet,” replied Lolita. “ I 
don't even know what I have the power to do — but something 
certainly must be done. Those who can attack mere girls 
like us, in this underhand way, are no bettor than cowards, 
no matter how great they may think themselves to be. But 
I am not going to take defeat at their hands, I tell you, — never ! 
I don’t care what trouble they may put us to, for showing 
fight ! ” and she stamped her foot as she spoke. 

Sucharita, wdtliout giving any answer, gently stroked 
Lolita’s hand, and then after a little said : ” Lolita, dear, let 
tis first see what father thinks about it.” 

“ I’m just going to him,” said Lolita, getting up. 

As she came near the door of their house, Lolita caught 
eight of Binoy coining out with downcast face. On seeing 
her he stopped awhile, as though he were debating with liini- 
eelf whether to speak to her or not, and then restraining 
himself, he bowed towards her slightly and went off, without 
raising his eyes to h<T face, 

Lolita felt as if her heart bad been pierced by burning 
arrows, and entering the hou.se hurriedly, she went straight 
to her mother’s rt'om. Thrre she foun^ Mistress Baroda 
sitting at the table and apparently trying to give her mind to 
an aceount-book which lay open before her. 

Baroda was quick to take alarm at sight of Lolita’s face, and 
her glance at once fell back on her accounts, the study of which 
she pursued with such zeal that it apjiearcd as if the family 
solvency entirely depended on their being pro{>erly balanced. 

Lolita drew a chair up to the table and sat down, but still 
her mother did not look up. At last Lolita called her : 

Mother I 

Wait a moment, child,” complained Baroda, can’t you 
see I am ” and she lient lower over her figures. 

“ I’m not going to disturb you for long,” said Lolita. 
" I just want to know one thing. Has Binoy Babu been here 1 " 

Without lilting her eyes from the account-book, Mistress 
Baroda said : ” Yes.” 

** What did you say to him I 

*• Oh, that’s a long story/* 
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** I onl^ wan^ to know whether you talked about me or 
Dot/’ persisted Lolita. 

Seeing no means of escape, Baroda threw down her pen 
and, looking up, said : “ Yes, child, we did I Haven’t I seen 
that things have gone too far — every one in the Samaj is 
talking about it, so 1 had to give him a warning.” 

Lolita flushed all over with the shame of it, and the blood 
mounted to her head. “ Has father forbidden Binoy Babu 
to come here any more ? ” she asked. 

“ Do you think he bothers hia head about all these 
matters ? ’ replied Banjila. “If he had done so, all this 
need never have happeiKni.” 

And is Panu Babu to be allowed to come here just the 
same 1 ” pursued Lolita. 

“ Just listen to her ! Why shouldn’t Panu Babu come ? ” 
exclaimed Mistress Baroda. 

” Then why shouldn’t Bmoy Babu too ? 

Mistress Baroda drew the account-book towards her again, 
and said : ' Louta, 1 can’t argue with you ! Don't worry me 
now, I’ve got such a lot of work to get through.” 

Baroda had taken tlie opportunity of Lolita’s absence at 
her school during the middle of the day to call Binoy to 
her and give him a piece of her mind. Lolita would never 
know anything about it, she had thought, so she was now 
thoroughly upset to find that her little stratagem had been 
discovered. She realised that the j)eaceful solution she had 
tried to bring about was no longer in siglil, — rather greater 
trouble loomed ahead, liut all her anger was directed towards 
that irresponsible husband of her^j. What a plight for a 
woman to have to keep house with such a dun i< rhead ! 

Lolita w’ent away witli a devastating storm raging in her 
heart. Going downstairs she found Paresh Babu writing 
letters in his room, and without any preliminary she ask^ni 
him point-blank : ” Father, is Binoy Babu not worthy of 
mixing with us ? ” 

Paresh Babu immediately understood the situation. He 
had not been unaware of the agitation against Ins family 
which was taking place in their ;:>amfij. and he had been giving 
serious thought to the matter. Had he not suspected the 
nature of Lolita's feelings tiiwards Binoy, he would not have 
takan the least notice of what outsiders were saying, bn. •! 
love for Binoy had grown in Lolita’s heart, then, lie asked him- 
self again and again, what was his duty toward*^ them ? 

This was the first time a crisis had occurreu m his family 
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idnc6 be bad openly left orthodoxy to enibiaoe Brahmoism. 
So that, while on the one haifd apprehensions and misgivinga 
assailed him from all sides, on the other, his consCicnoe, roused 
to alertness, was warning him that just as when leaving his 
original religion he had looked to God alone, now in this time 
of trial he should once again place the truth above all sociaL 
or prudential considerations, and therewith win through. 

So, in answer to Lolita s question, Paresh Babu said ; ** I 
regard Binoy as a very fine man indeed. HU character ia 
excellent, and he is as cultured as he is clever.” 

“ Gout Babuls mother has been to see us twice within the 
last few days,” said Lolita, after a brief silence. ” So I waa 
thinking of taking Suchi Lidi along to return her call.” 

Paresh Babu was unable to give an answer immediately,, 
for he knew that at such a time, when every movement of theirs 
was being dLsciissecl, such a visit would only adtl to tlie scandal 
that surrounded them. But, so long as he saw not lung wrong 
in It, he felt he could not forbid it, so be said : ” All right, 
you two go along. 1 would have come too, if 1 had not been 
«o busy.” 


CHAPTER XLVm 

Binot had tever in his dreams imagined that his coming and 
going BO thoughtlessly, like a guest and iffend, to Paresh 
Babu 8 house, would be the cause of such an active volcanic 
eruption in their society. When he had first gone there he 
had felt a certain shyness, and because he was not sure to 
what limits he had the right to go hi^ always walked circum* 
apectiy. But gradually as his timality decreased, it never 
even occurred to him that there was the least fear of danger, 
and now that he heard for the first time that bis conduct bad 
given rise in the Brahmo Society to scandal about Lolita, he 
was thunderstruck. He was above all distressed because he 
was well aware that bis feeling for Lolita far exceeded that 
of ordinary friendship, and in the present state of society he 
regarded it as a crime to entertain such feelings where there 
was such a difierence of social customs. He had often thought 
that it was difficult for him to define bis exact position as a 
trusted guest of that fandiy. In one particu ar he had felt 
that be was a fraud, and that if he made his real feelings clear 
to them all it would be a matter to be ashamed oL 
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It Was while iiis foelinfijs were in this state that one day he 
received a note from BordasAundari asking him to come 
Sjpccially at noon to see her. When he arrived she asked him ; 

‘ Binoy Babu, you are a Hindu, aren’t you ? ” and when he 
admitted the fact he was asked the further question : “ You 
are not ready to leave tlio Hindu society are you ? ” To this 
he replied that lie was not, whereupon Bordashundari said : 

"‘Then why do you ? ” To this half-finished question Binoy 

was unable to give any definite answer, but he sat with his 
face averti^d, ft‘eling as if he had at last been found out. Some- 
thing which he had wanted to keep secret even from the sun, 
and moon, and the air was then known to every one here! He 
could only think to himself : “ What does Paresh Babu think 
about it, what does Lolita tliink about it, and what does 
Sucharita think of me ? ” By some angel's blunder he had 
found a place in this heaven for a short time — and now, so 
soon after entering it, he n.ust be banished for ever with his 
head bowed in bhame. 

And then, vva.’a he liad been Lolita just as he was leaving 
Paresh Babu’s house, for a moment he thought that at this 
last parting frcjin her he would destroy completely every 
vestige of their former friendship by confessing to her his 
grave fault— but li»* eonhl not ihmk how he was to do it — so 
instead he bowed slightly witliout looking in hei direction and 
went oil. 

Only a short time ago Binoy had been to Paresh Babu’s 
family an outsider, and now again he stood there — an outsider. 
But what a dilTereiice ’ Why did he fei l to-day such a void ? 
In his life b*fore he had seemed to lack nothing — he had his 
Cora and his Anuiidamuyi. But now he felt bke a fish Oui 
of water, and wh'chever way he turned he could find no support 
In the midst of that crowded highway of the busy city he saw 
everywhere a pale and sha(h>v\'y image of ruin menacing his 
own life. He was surprised himself at this widespread and 
barren emptiness, and In* asked again and again from the heart- 
less and unanswenng sky why this had liappened and when, 
and how it had bt'come ])ossible. 

Suildenly he heard some one calling : “ Binoy Babu f 

Binoy iiahu I ” and looking round he saw Satish running after 
him, C^itching him in his arms, Binoy exclaimed : “ Well, 
m) little brother ! What is it, my friend ? ” but there 
tears in his voice as he spoke, for he had never realised, as he 
did to-day, what sweetness there was in iiis relationship with 
this boy of Paresh Babu’s household. 
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^'Why don’t you come to our house asked Satish. 
•• To-morrow Labonya and Lblita Didi are coming to dinner 
with us, and Auntie has sent me to invite you too.” 

Binoy understood from this that Auntie had not heard the 
news, so he said : “ Satish Babn, give Auntie my pronams, but 
tell her that I shall not be able to go.” 

Satish caught hold of Binoy’s hand and begged him, saying: 
** Why can’t you come ? You must come, for we will not let 
you off no matter for what.” 

Now Satish had a special reason for his eagerness. At his 
school he had been given an essay to write on ” Kindness 
towards Animals,” and he had been given forty- two marks 
out of fifty for it, so he was very anxious to show it to Biiioy. 
He knew that his friend was a very wise and learned person, and 
he had made up his mind that a man of such good taste as 
Binoy would certainly be able to apjireciate the true value of 
his writing. And if once Binoy could be got to confess the 
excellence of his essay, then the unappreciative Lilia could 
be looked down upon with contempt if she ventured to ex])res8 
disrespect for his genius. It w'as he in fact who had induced 
his Auntie to send the invitation, for he wauted his sisters to 
be present when Binoy gave out his opinion about the essay. 

On hearing that it would be quite impossible for Binoy to 
come, Satish became greatly downcast, so Binoy put his arm 

round his neck and said : ** Come, Satish, come home with 

** 

me. 

As Satish had bis essay in his pocket, He was not able to 
refuse this invitation, so this boy in search of literary fame 
went to- Binoy ’s house in spite of the fact that he would be 
wasting precious time with the school examinations so near 
at hand. 

Binoy seemed as if he could not let the boy go, and not only 
did he listen to the essay, but prai.sed it with a lack of dis- 
crimination which was hardly in keeping with sound principles 
of criticism. Over and above that he sent to the bazaar for 
some sweetmeats and plied Satish with refreshments. 

He then accompanied the hoy nearly to Parc.^h Babu’s door, 
and said with somewhat unnecessary confusion as he was part- 
ing from him : ” Well, Satish, 1 must be going now.” 

But Satish seized hold of bis hand and trieil to drag him 
in, Ba 3 ring : **No, no, you must come into the house I ” 

To-day, however, his importunity bore no fruit. 

Binoy widked as though in a dream to Anandamoyi’s house, 
but as she was not to be seen, he entered the solitary room on 
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tfi6 roof where Gofft had been in the habit of sleeping. How 
many happy days and nights haej they spent together in that 
room during the years of their boyhood s friendship ! What 
joyous talks, what resolutions, what serious discussions ! 
What friendly quarrels they had had there, ami with what 
affection these quarrels had terminated ! Hinoy wanted to 
enter this realm of his early days and to forget the present 
— but these newly-made arquaiiitances stood as obstacles 
across the path — somehow they would not allow him to enter. 
Up to now Binoy had not lealisod clearlv when the centre 
of his life had shifte<l and wlo^n its direction had changed — 
now that he understood all without any doubts, he was afraid. 

Anandamoyi had put out her cloth to dry on the roof, and 
when she came up to fetch it at midday she was surprised to 
see Binoy in flora’s room. Going up to him quickly, she put 
her hand on his shoulder and .'U‘‘kr‘d : “ What is the matter, 
Binoy ? Whatever has happened to make you look so pale ? ” 
Bin^>y sat up and said ; “ Mother, wlien first I used to go 
to Paresh Babu house Gora used to gt*t angry witli me. At 
that time I used to think his angcT wrong — but it was not 

his anger that was wrong but my own stupidity.” 

Anandamoyi laughed slightly as she said : “ I don’t say 
that you are a specially intelligent boy, but I would like to 
know what was wrong with your intelligence in this particular 
instance ? ” 

Mother,” replied Binoy, “ I never for a moment con- 
sidered the complete difference the re is in our social customs, 
I merely thought wdiat jileasiirc and profit 1 obtained from 
their example, and friendship, and was drawn to them for 
that reason. It never occurred to me for an instant tha^" I 
had any other cause for anxiety ! ” 

“ On hearing w’hat you have said,” interposed Anandamoyi^ 
“ it would never have occurred to me either.” 

“ Mother, you do not know’,” said Binoy, “ that I Lave 
raised a regular storm about them in their society — people 
have made such a scandal about it that never again can I go 
to their ” 

“ Gora used repeatedly to say something,” interrupted 
Anandamoyi, “ which I always thought very true. He sayt» 
the worst possible thing that can happen is for there to be oub* 
ward peace where there is an inner wrong. If there is ? Rt''^’m 
in their Samaj, then there is no need to feel any regret about it 
that I can see. You will find that good w’ill come out of it. Bo 
long as your own conduct has been sincere it \ ’1 be all right**^ 
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That was just where Biuoy felt there was a hitch. He was 
not at all sure whether his^ own conduct had been entirely 
blameless or not. Seeing that Lolita belonged to a difierent 
society from his and marriage with her was therefore impossible, 
Binoy felt as though liia love for her were like a secret sin, and 
he was tortured at tiie thought that now the time had come 
for the inevitable penance. 

“ Mother,** Binoy exclaimed impulsively, “ it would have 
been better if that proposal for me to marry Soshimukhi had 
been carried out. I ought to be kept by some strong bond to 
the place where I really belong— 1 ought to be bound in such a 
way that I could never break away.” 

“ In other words.” laughed Anandamoyi, “ instead of making 
Soshimukhi your bride you want to make her your chain 1 
What u fate for Soshi ! ** 

At this moment the servant came in with the news that 
Parosh Babu’s daughters had called. On hearing this announce- 
ment Binoy ’s heart began to beat fast, for he made sure that 
they had conic to coiu[)laiQ to Anandamoyi about him and 
to ask her to warn him to be careful. He stood up hastily, and 
said : “ Then I must be going, mother.*’ 

But Anandamoyi took his hand and said : “ Don’t leave the 
bouse altogether, Binoy. Wait a little downstairs.” 

As ho went downstairs Binoy kept saying to himself : 
** This is quite supertluous on their part. Wiiat has taken 
place can’t be helped, but I wouhi soongj die llian go to their 
bouse again. When the punishment for a sin once begins to 
burn like a fire, even when it has burned the Hiiiner to a corpse, 
it does not want to be extinguished.’* 

As he was about to enter the room downstairs in which 
Gora used to sit. Mohim came in on his way back from hLs 
office, with the buttons of his chapkaii undone so as to give 
more freedom to his swelling girth. ” Well, well, so here is 
Binoy ! ** exclaimed Mohim as be took Binoy by the hand. 

Why, I have been wanting to see you.” Ami he took Binoy 
into the room and offered him a betel leaf from the pan box 
which he carried. 

“ Bring some tobacco,*’ he shouted, and then plunged 
straight into the business he had in mind, asking: ** That 
matter was practically settled, wasn’t it ? So now ” 

He saw at once that Binoy’s attitude was not so antagon- 
istic as before. Not that he showed very great enthusiasm, 
btlt there was no sign of bis trying to waive the question in any 
way, and when Mohim wanted to settle the date definitely, 
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iBinoy said : ** LcC Gora come back and then we can decide 
rtlu‘ day.*' 

‘‘ That will be only a few days ! ** exclaimed Mohim in a 
satisfied tone, and be added : “ What do you say to having 
aoine refreshments, Binoy ? You are looking quite washed 
^ut to-day. I hope you're not going to be ill ! ** 

When Binoy had sueceeded in extricating himself from the 
•danger of refreshments, Mohim departed inside the house to 
satisfy the pangs of lus own hunger, while Binoy began to 
turn over the pages of tln^ first book he picked up from Gora's 
table. Then he threw the book down and began pacing up 
and down the room, until a servant appeared saying that he 
was wanted upstairs. 

“ Who is want(‘d ? ** askr^d Binoy. 

“ You are,** replied the servant. 

“ Are they all upstairs ? *’ asked Binoy. 

“ Yes,*’ answered the servant. 

Binoy followed the man nj)^tairs with a fare like that of a 
•student called to tne examination room. He hesitated a little 
at the door, but Sucharita calh'd out to him in her usual frank 
and friendly voice : Gome in, Ibnoy Babu ! ” and on hearing 
her speak in such a tone Binoy felt as though he had suddenly 
been pre.sented with unexpected w'ealth. 

When he entered the room both Sucharita and Lolita wore 
jistoiinded at his appearance, for he already bore traces of the 
shock that this liarsli and unexpected blow h.ul been to him, 
4 ind his usually briglit and hapj)y face was <]iiitc devastated. 
Though Lolita felt pained and touched at the sight, yet she was 
'unable to disguise some feeling of joy. 

On any other day Lolita would not liave ^' ’md it easy 
begin talking to Binoy— but to-flay the moment he entert ■ 
the room she exclaimed : Oh, Binoy Babu, we have some- 
thing wo want to coiKsiilt you about ! ” 

These words were to Binoy like a sudden shower of joy, and 
he started with pleasure, and in an instant his pale sad face 
became radiant. 

“ We three sisters,” went on Lolita, want to start a small 
iVirW School.** 

“ Why,** exclaimed Binoy enthusiastically, “ for a long 
time it has been a dream of my life to start a Girls* School 1 ” 

“ You will have to help us in this matter,’* said Lolitn 

“ You won’t find wic neglectful in anything that I am 
capable of doing,” said Binoy, ” But you m' st tell me what 
you want me to do.” 
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** The Hindu guardians,” explained Loli<;a, “ do not trust 
US because we are Brahmos / So you will have to help us in. 
this diflSoulty.” 

” Oh, you needn’t have any anxiety on that score,” ex- 
claimed Binoy excitedly, “ I shall be able to manage all right.” 

“That he will be able to do 1 know,” added Anandarnoyi. 
** Binoy hasn’t his equal for winning people over by the charm 
of his persuasive words.” 

Lohta went on : “ You will have to advise us how the 
School regulations should be worded, how the time should be 
divided, and what subjects should be taught, and how many 
classes there should be, and all that sort of thing.” 

Although these matters vrould be easy enough for Binoy, 
somehow he felt bcwiklered. Was Lolita entir(‘ly ignorant of 
fhe fact that Bordashuudari had forbidden him to mix with 
them any more, and that there was a regular agitation against 
them going on in their Samaj ? He was perplexed by the ques 
tioii as to whether it would be wrong for him, or injurious to 
Lolita, if he agreed to her projiosal, and yet hud he the strength 
of mind to refuse a request of Lolita’s to help her in a charitable 
work ? 

Sucharita also on the other hand was equally astonished. 
She had never so much as dreamt that Lolita would suddenly 
m^ke such a request to Binoy. Already her relationship wit h 
Binoy was complicated enough, and now there was this un- 
expected affair. That Lolita, knowing,, everything, should 
make such a proposal of her own free will made Sucharita 
frightened. She realised that Lolita's mind was in revolt, but 
was i€ right for her to involve the unfortunate Binoy sull 
further ? So Sucharita said somewhat anxiously : ” We 
must discui>s this matter with father brst, so don’t bo too 
elated, Binoy Babu, at your appointment as Inspector of 
Girls’ Schools.” 

From this remark Binoy saw that Sucharita was trying tact- 
fully to check the propo.^al, and began to have still further 
misgivings. Seeing clearly enough that Sucharita knew all 
about the difficulty that had arisen in the family circle it wa.'- 
not conceivable that Lolita was ignorant of it. Why then did 
Lolita ? but it was all a puzzle. 

“ Of course we must talk to father about it,” assented 
Lolita. “ Now that Binoy Babu has expressed his willingnci?.'^ 
to help us we can tell him. He will raise no objection 1 am 
sufe. Well make him help us in the School as well, and you 
too/’ looking towards Anandarnoyi, “ will nut be let oil.” 
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“ Certainly, 1 * will be able to sweep your schoolroom,” 
laughed Aiiandamoyi. “ I can’t^think of anything else that I 
am capable of doing.” 

“ That will be more than enough, mother I ” said Binoy. 
* Then at least our School will be absolutely clean I ” 

When Sucharita and Lolita had gone Binoy started walking 
towards the Eden Gardens, and after his departure Mohim 
went to Anandainoyi and said : “ I sec that Binoy has become 
much more amenable, so it would be a good thing to get the 
matter settled quickly. Mho knows when he will change his 
mind iigain 1 ” 

” Mdiat do you say ! ” exclaimed Anandanioyi in astonish- 
ment. “ Since when has BiiK)y become willing again ? Ho 
nev(*r said anything to me about it.” 

“ Why, he spoke 1o me about ii only to-day,” answered 
Moliini. lie said that the day couhl be fixed wdien Gora came 
home.” 

Aiiandamoyi slujok her head and said : “ No, Mohim, you 
misunderstood him, 1 assure you.” 

“ However dull my int« llr < i may be,“ expostulated Mohim, 
“ I’m old enoutrh to nmlerslaiui the iiH*aning of plain language. 
I’m sure of that.” 

” My child,” sai<l Aiiandamoyi, “ I know you will be angry 
with me, but I see that you arc only going to make troujjle 
over thi.s.” 

” If you w'ant tt) make troiibh*,” said Mohim with a serious 
face, “ then of course trouble will come.” 

“ Mohim, I can bear wdiatever you say to me no matter what 
it is,” said Anandamovi, ” but I eaii't give my consent to what 
can only cause trouble — it is for the good 'U ot you th^i I 
say this.” 

If only,” replied Mohim rather harshly, ” you would 
leave the que^^tion of w'hat is good for us, for us to settle our- 
selves, you w’dildn’t have to listen to any complaints, and 
perhaps it W'ould be the best for all in the long run. \Vhat do 
you say to leaving the matter of what is best for us till after 
So-^himukhi is safely married I ” 

I'o this Aiiandamoyi gave no reply : she only heaved a sigh 
while Mohim, taking his pan box from his pocket, went oat 
chewing the inevitable betel leaf. 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

Going to Paresh Babu Lolita said : “ Because we are Jirahmoa 
no Hindu girls want to come and be taught by us, so 1 hav^‘ 
been thinking that it would be a good thing for the work if 
we could get some Hindu to help in it. What Jo you think, 
father ? 

“ Where can you find any one from amongst the Hindus ? ” 
asked Paresh Babu. 

Lolita had come to her father girded for the dirheult task 
of mentioning Binoy's name, but when it came to th<» ])c)inr 
she suddenly felt shy. Howev(‘r, making a groat effort, sho 
said : “ Wliy should it be so difficult ? There arc plenty of 
suitable people. There is Binoy Balm — or ” 

This use of the word “ or was quite superfluous— it was 
in fact a prodigal use of it, and her sentence remained un- 
completed. 

“ Binoy ! exclaimed Paresh Babu. ‘‘ But why should 
Binoy be willing ? 

Lolita's pride received a blow at this remark. Binoy Bairn 
unwilling! Did he not know that Lolita at l(*ast had tie* 
power of making him w’illiiig { She only said : “ There's no 
reason why h(‘ should not bo.’' 

After a short silence Paresh Babu said: “When he has 
looked at it from every point of view he 'will never agree to 
help." 

Lolita flushed deeply, and begun to rattle the bunch of 
keys that was tied to her sari. Paresh Babu’.s heurL was 
pained as he watched his daughter's troubled face, but h»* 
could not think of any word of consolation. After a little 
time Lolita looked up slowly, and said : “ Then, father, is 
this school of ours going to be impossible after all ? ” 

“ I see at present all kinds of difficulties,'' said Paresh Babu. 
“ If you try you 'will only raise all sorts of unpleasant 
criticisms." 

Nothing could be more painful to Lolita than for lu'r to 
have finally to accept this wrong in silence and for Harari 
Babu U} be victorious, and she would not for a moment have 
taken the order for retreat from any one else than her father. 
She herself was not afraid of any unplcasantncas, but how 
was she to bear what was wrong ? Quietly she got up and 
went away. 

Wnen she got to her own room she found a letter waiting 
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for her, and fron the handwriting she saw that it was from 
an old school friend named ShAlabala, who was now married 
and living at Baiikipure. 

In the course of the letter she wrote : “ My mind has been 
much disturbed by many rumours which I have heard con- 
cerning you all, and I have been thinking of writing to you 
for news for a long time, but have not found time. But the 
day before yesterday I had a letter from some one (whose name 
I will not mention) which contained nows about you which 
dumbfoundi'd me. In fact, I should lind it almost impossible 
to believe if it were not for the tiusfworthy character of the 
one who wiote it. Ls it j)ossible that you arc conUun plating 

marriage with some Hindu young man ^ If this is true ' 

etc., etc, 

Lolita became hot with indignation, and witJiout waiting 
a moment she sat down to write her answer, whic h was to the 
following elfec t : 

‘‘ It a'^t'^nishes me that you should write to ask me whether 
the news is tiue or not. Have you so little faith that you 
have to test the truth of a statement madt* by a nuunber of 
the Hrahiuo Sama] ? Further than that you tcdl me that 
you are thumh‘rstruck at being told that 1 am likely to marry 
some Hindu young man I But let me as-sure you that there 
are certain well-known pious young men of t^ e Brahmo Samaj 
the very thought of marrying whom would fill me wdth appre- 
hension, and 1 know one or twu> young Hindus to whom it 
would be a matter of prid<- for any J^rahmo girl to be married. 
I have not anything mon‘ that I i.]K(ially w'ant to WTite to 
you just now.” 

As for Paresh Babu he gave up all his work for tha^ Hy, 
and sat in deep liioiight for a long time, i neii at lengt he 
went to see Siielianta, who w is quite alarmed on seeing lie 
troubled exjiression of his lace. J^he knew' wdiat it was that 
was causing him anxiety, for she herself bad for several days 
been thinking o\cr the same prolueni. 

Going wdth Suchanta into her lonely room and sitting 
down, Paresh Babu said : “ Mother, the time has come to 
think seriously about Lolita.'’ 

“ I know that, father,” answered Sucharita, looking tendv rly 
towards him. 

** I’m not thinking of the scandal in our societv said 
Paresh Babu, “ I was wondering — well, is Lolita 

Seeing Paresh Babu hesitate, Sucharita tried to express 
clearly what was in her own mind, and sa : Lolita always 
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used to speak to me quite freely about what jhe thought, but 
lately I have noticed that she^as not been so open. I under- 
stand well enough that 

“ Lolita has got a burden on her mind of such a nature,** 
interrupted Parish Babu, “ that she doesn’t want to acknow- 
ledge it even to herself. I am perplexed as to what is the best 
coarse to take — what do you think, have I been injuring her 
by allowing Binoy to come and go freely in our home ? ” 

“ Father, you know that there is no fault in Bmoy Babu,” 
said Sucharita, “ his character is spotless— in fact, I have seen 
very few natures like his amongst the educated people of our 
acquaintance.” 

“ You are right, Badha, you are quite right ! ” exclaimed 
Paresh Babu eagerly, as if he had just discovered a new truth. 
“ It is to the goodness of his character that we should look — 
that is what God also looks to. That Binoy is a good man, 
and that we have made no mistake in that, is a matter to 
thank God for.” 

Paresh Babu breathed freely again feeling that he was 
delivered from some snare. He was never unjust to liis God, 
and he acce])ted the scales with w^hich God weigh(‘d men as 
being the scales of eternal truth, and because he Lad not 
mixed false weights fabricated by his own society he had no 
feeling of self-reproach. He was only astoinslied at himself 
that he had suffered so much simply from not having for so 
long understood so obvious a fact. He placed his hand on 
Sucharita’s head and said : ” To-day, mother, I have learnt 
a lesson from you ! ” 

Suchartta immediately touched his fo(*t and excluiiued 
” No ! No ! What are you saying, father ? ” 

“ Sectarianhm,” said Paresh Babu, “ is a flung which 
makes people entirely forged the Bimple and obvious truth 
that man is man — it creates a kind of whirlpool in which the 
society-made distinction between Himlu and Hrabrno assumes 
greater importance than universal truth — all thi.s time 1 have 
been vainly whirled round in this eddy of falsity.” 

” Lolita is not able to give up her determination to start 
a Girls’ School,” went on Paresh Babu after a pause. “She 
wanted me to agree to her asking Binoy to help her in it.” 

“ No, no, father,” exclaimed Sucliarita, “ wait a little 

arst!” 

The picture of Lolita’s distressed look as she had left him, 
after he had discouraged her proposal of seeking help from 
Binoy^ arose before him and gave him intense pain. Ua 
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knew well that hja spirited daughter was not feeh'ng so much 
troubled at the wrong done hci|by their society as at being 
prevented from declaring war against that wrong, more 
•especially when it was her father that prevented her. He 
was therefore eager to change his attitude on the subject, so 
•he said : “ Why, Kadha, why should we wait ? ” 

“ Because otherwise mother will be vexed,” answered 
Suchariia. 

l^iresh Babu saw that she was right, but before he could 
•answer Satish came in and whispered something to Sucharita, 
to which she replied : “ No, Mr. Chatterbox, not now I To- 
morrow will do ! ” 

But to-morrow I have to go to school,” pouted Satish, 
crestfallen. 

“ What is it, Satish, what do you want ? ” asked Paresh 
Babu with an affectionate smile. 

“ Oh, it’s one of Satish’s ” Sucharita was beginning, 

when Satish stopped her hastily by petting his hand ovfT [jer 
mouth, aau -^tuhitcd • No, no, don’t tell him ! Don’t 
tell him ! ” 

“ If it’s a secret wliy should you be afraid of Sucharita 
telling ? ” asked Par(‘sh J5al)u. 

“ No, father,” said Sucharita, “ he's really very anxious 
ior you to hear this secret.” 

“ Never, never ! ” shouted Satish as he ran away. 

The fact was that Binoy had prai‘5«^d his essay so highly 
tliat he had ])roinised to sliow it to Sue harita, and it is super- 
lluous to add tliat the reason he had reminded her in Paresh 
Babu’s presence was clear enough to Sucharita. Poor Satish 
had not realised that in this world the object of his rmst 
(Secret thoughts could be ascertained so easily. 


CHAPTER L 

Four days later Haran Babu called on Bordashundari with a 
letter in his hand. Nowadays he had given up all hope of 
influencing Paresh Babu. 

Handing the letter to Bordashundari, Haran Babu re- 
marked : “ From the first 1 have been trying to to 

l)e careful ! You were even displeased with me for doing so. 
Now you wiU be able to see from this letter 'mw far things hava 
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gone behind the scenes,” and he handed her the letter which 
Lolita had written in answer to her friend Shailabala. 

When she had finished reading it, Bordashundari exclaimed r 

How could I have foreseen this, tell me I I could never have 
even dreamt of this happening. But let me tell you that yo\i> 
cannot lay the blame on me for this. You have all conspned 
together and turned Sucharita’s head by your chorus of praises 
of her goodness — there was no girl to compare with her in the" 
whole Brahmo Samaj — now it is for you to check the doings of 
this ideal Brahmo girl of yours. It was my husbund whi> 
brought Binoy and Gor Babu to our home, and although I 
did my best to guide Binoy to our way of thinking, that busi- 
ness of his ‘ Auntie,* who was brought from somewhere into 
our house, began, and idol-worship was started, and now Binoy 
has been so completely spoilt that he runs away at the sight of 
me. Sucharita is at the root of all these troubles tliat 
happening. I always knew what kind of a girl she was— but 1 
never spoxe about it; I actually brought her up in such a way 
that no one would have known sh*^ was not iiiy own chihl. 
And now this is what I get for it all ! It is useless for you to- 
have shown me this letter — you must do whatever you think 
best now ! ” 

Haran Babu generously acknowledged his regret and con- 
fessed quite candidly that he had at one time totally mis- 
understood Bordashundari. At length raresh liabu was- 
called. 

“ Just look at this ! ” exclaimed Bordassfaundari, throwing 
the letter down on the table before him. 

After reading the letter carefully twice, Paresh Babu looked 
up, and flaid : “ Well, what of it ? ” 

“ What of it, indeed ! *’ repeated Bordashundari angrily. 
” What more do you want ? What further jiroof is lacking ? 
You’ve allowed the 'worship of idols, observance of caftte, 
practically everything. There’s only one thing wanling now, 
and that is for you to marry one of your girls into a Hindu 
family I After that I suppose you will do j)enanee and enter 

the Hindu society yourself — but let me tell you ” 

You need not tell me anything,” said Paresh Babu withi 
a slight laugh. “ The time for telling me has not come yet ^ 
The real question is why you have all made uj) your mind that 
Lolita intends to marry into a Hindu family. There is nothing* 
in this letter to make you say so, at least nothing that I can 
see.” 

“ to now I have never been able to discover what cam 
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open your eyes,”, exclaimed Bordashundari impatiently. ” If 
only you had not been so blimi from the very start all this- 
would never have happened. Tell me, what could any one 
write that is plainer than this letter ? ” 

“ I think perhaps,” interposed Ilaran Babu, “ that w© 
ought to ask Lolita herself to explain what she meant by this 
letter. I can inquire from her if f have your permission.” 

But before anything further could be said Lolita herself 
came rushing into the room in a regular storm saying: “ Father,, 
just look at that ! It is from our Brahmo Samaj that such- 
anonymous letters are coming 1 ” 

Paresh Babu read the e]>istle handed to him, and saw that 
it was full of abuse and adviee of various kinds which the 
writer, taking for granted that her marriage with Biuoy had 
been secretly setth'd, thought fit to inflict upon Lolita. In 
addition to 1111.*^, the writer iinjuited evil motives to Binoy, and 
said that he would soon get tired of his Brahmo A\ife and,, 
for.saking h<*r, would marry again into a Hindu faniily. 

Haran BuOu took the L tier from l^aresh Babu and when he 
had read it he turned to Lolita with the words : “ Lolita, this 
letter has made you angry, but are you not yourself the cause 
of such a letter being possible I Toll us how you yourself 
couhl write such abetter as this which is in your own hand- 
writing!” 

” So it is with you tliat Shaila has boon corresponding about 
me, is it ? ” asked Lolita after a momentary surprise. 

ilaran Babu evaded answering jilainly, but said : “ Re- 
membering her duly 1t» the Bralimo Samaj she was bound to- 
send your letter to me.” 

” Tell me once ainl for all what the Brahmo Samaj wart , +o- 
say,” said Lolita, stumliiig tiniily before him. 

” This rumour that is curroiiT throughout our SamUj 
explained Haran Babu, “ in regard to you and Binoy Babu, is 
one which 1 for my part do not credit, but 1 would like hear 
a denial from your own lips.” 

With blazing cyt‘S Lolita answered him, placing her tremb- 
ling hands on the back of a chair. She said: ” And why, tell 
me, do you find it impossible to credit it ? 

“ Lolita,” said Paresh Babu, placing his hand on her 
shoulder, ” you are too excited just now to discuss this matter^ 
you can talk to me about it later. Let us drop tie* 'bject 
for the present.” 

“ Don’t try, Paresh Babu, to bush the matter up now that 
we have begun it ! *’ interposed Haran Bab 
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At tfaia remark Lolita became still mora angry, and she 
•exclaimed : “ Father hush it*up indeed! Father is not like 
you people, afraid of the truth— let me toll you that he knows 
truth to be greater even than your Brahmo Saniaj ! I can 
assure you that I see nothing either wrong or impossible in my 
marrying Binoy ! ” 

“ But has he decided to be initiated in the Brahmo religion ? 
inquired Hsraii Babu. 

“ Nothing has been decided/' said Lolita, “ and as for his 
being initiated as a Brahmo what need is there for that ? " 

Up to now Bordashuiidari had been sih*nt— her wish 
being that to-day Ilarau Babu should be the victor, and that 
Paresh Babu would be bound to confess his fault and show 
repentance. But she could not contain herself at this, and she 
joined in, saying : “ Lolita, are you mad ? What are you 
saying ? ” 

“ No, mother/' answered Lolita, “ Fm not mad — what I, 
am sapng I say after <lue consideration ! I refuse to be hedged 
round on all sides bke this — I am determined to be free from 
this society of Haran Babu and his set ! 

You, I suppose, call unrestraint freedom ! " said Haran 
Babu sarcastically. 

No," rejihed Lolita, “ liberty for mo t|ieans freedom from 
th^ slavery of falsehood, aid from tlie attacks of meanness. 
Where I see nothing wrong or contrary to my religion why 
should the Brahmo Samaj interfere, and {mt obsUi les in mv 
way ? " 

With, a display of arrogance Haran Babu turned on PartNsli 
Babu with the words : “ There, you see, l^aresh Babu ! I 
always knew that in the end it would lead to sometlnng of 
this kind ! I did my lx\st to warn you but without any 
result ! ” 

“ Look here, Panu Babu,'' said Lolita. “ 1 have one warninL^ 
to give you — do not have the conceit to offer your advh*e to 
people who arc far greater than you in every respect,” and 
with this parting thrust she left the room. 

‘‘See what a fuss!” exclaimed Bordaahundari ; “now let 
us consider what should be done ! *' 

“ We shall have to do our duty,” said Paresh Babu, “ but 
we can’t find out what our duty is in such a disturbed atmo* 
-sphere. You will have to excuse me, but I can’t discuss this 
matter now, 1 want to be left alone for a bttle.” 
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CHAPTER LI 

On hearing what had happened SuchariU began to think that 
Lolita had made a fine niuddh^ of everything, and after remain- 
ing silent for a little, she said, putting her arm round Lolita’s 
neck : Sist<ir, dear, but tiiis makes me feel afraid I ” 

“ What are you afraid of ( asked Lolita. 

“ Such a to-do is being made throughout the Brahmo 
♦Samaj.” said Sucharita, “but supposing after all Binoy Babu 
is unwilling ! ” 

“ lie will be willing,” said Lolita with assurance, though 
her face was lowered. 

“ You know/’ went on Siuharita, “ mother has been 
oiicouraged by Banu Babu to hope that Binoy would never 
<;onsent to this marriage when it would mean his leaving his 
own society. Lolita, why didn't you ^hiiik well of all the 
ditliciilties loit* v >\\ spoke ^’k(‘ that to Panu Babu ? ” 

“ You needn't think that 1 4 ‘im sorrv' I 8 j>okc ! ” cried Lolita. 

If Banu Babu and his party think tliat by driving me to 
the edge of the ocean like a hunted animal they will be able 
to eajiture me there, they will soon find ojt their mistake. He 
doesn't know that J m not afraid of jumping into the sea, and 
that I would sooner do that than fall into the jaws of his pack 
of yelping hounds.*’ 

Let us consult father about it,” sugge.sted Sucharita. 

“ I car* assure you," answered Lolita, “that father will never 
join forces with th<‘ hunters. He has never wanted to keep 
us in fetters. Has he ever shown any anger towards us when 
our opinions differed from his, or tried to lim'^ our freedor. 
aj>pcaling to us in the name of the Brahmo Samaj ? 11* 

often mother has been annoyed wnth him for this, but father s 
only fear for us was Jest we should lose the power of thinking 
for ourselves. After he has brougJit us up like this do you 
imagine he w'lll in the end surrender us into thj hands of a 
gaol superintendent of the Samaj like Banu Babu “? ” 

“ Very well,” observed Sucharita, “ and supposing father 
offers no objection, what do you propose to do then ? ’’ 

“ If none of vou will do anything, then I will myself * 

began Lolita, but Sucharita interrupted her anxiously: ‘ No, 
110, my dear, you will iiot have to take any steps I ^ have 
thought of a plan.” 

That evening just as Sucharita was preparing to go round 
to see Paresh Babu ho himself called at her * -use. It was his 
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habit at this time to walk up and down in the garden alone 
with his head bowed in thought — it was as if he wore smoothing 
out from his mind all the creases of the day’s work in the pure 
darkness of evening and preparing himself for the night’s 
rest by storing up in his heart deep draughts of unsullied 
peace. To-night when he entered Suchnrita’s room with a 
careworn face, having sacrificed the peace of his lonely evening 
meditation, Sucharita felt her aflectioiiaUi heart touched witli 
a pain like that of a mother who sees her child, w'lio ought to 
be playing happily, lying still and silent in pain ami sickness. 

“ You have heard everything, I suppose, Kadha ? ” asked 
Paresh Babu. 

“ Yes, father,” replied Sucharita, “ I’ve heard. But why 
are you so anxious ? ” 

“ I’m only worried about one thing,” ari.swered 
Babu, “and that is whether Lolita will be able to bear the 
brunt of this storm which she has raised. In the face of 
excitement a blind .pride obscures our minds, but wduni one 
by one the fruits of our actions begin to ripen the strength to 
bear the consequences of our acts vaiiislies. lla%ing thoughr 
well of the consequences of her own actions, has Lolita dt‘cided 
what is the best course for her to follow ( ” 

“ I can tell you for certain one thing,” answered Sucharita, 
“and it is that Lolita will never be overcome by any penaltn ^ 
which society may see lit to indict upon her.” 

“ I only w*aut to he sure,” explained I^esh Babu, “ that 
Lolita is not merely showing this spirit of revolt in a muiaont ol 
anger.” ^ 

'* No, father,” saitl Sucharita, looking down, “ if that had 
been the case I would nov’^er Jiave listened to her for a moment. 
What she had been tliiukmg quite senou'^^ly for a long tinn^ 
came out fully when she received a sudden lilow ! For a girl 
like Lolita it will never do now to try and check her. Be.sicb s 
that, father, Binoy Babu is such a good man.” 

“ But is Binoy ready to become a member of tlie Brahmo 
Samaj ? ” asked Paresh Babu. 

“ That I can’t say for certain,” replicMi Sucharita. “ \Vhat. 
do you say to our going to see Gor Bahu’s mother once ? ” 

“ I had be^n thinking myself that it w'oiild be a good thing 
if you went/’ assented Paresh Babu. 
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CIIAPTEIi LII 

From Anandamoyi s house Binoy used to go to his lodgings 
every uioriiing, and one day on reaching his room he found 
a loiter awaiting linn. The lei for was an anonymous one, and 
contained a considerable amount of advice as to the un- 
desirability of Jiiiioy marrying Lolita. It was pointed out 
that not only would Binov hiin.self be unhappy in ilie match 
but tJiat it ^vould be a di.vi^ler for Lolita also. If however 
Binoy still per.sistrul, in spite of these warnings, in contem- 
plating the inarn.ige, it would he well for him to consider the 
fact tiiat Lnhtas chest was weak and the doctors had even 
ouspeeted p]ithi>is. 

Binoy w’as dumbfounded at receiving such a letter, for he 
had never imagined that any one could invent such pal])able 
4‘alsehoods. Sur(‘ly it was ])iani to everybody that the dilTe’*- 
cnce in their ''’eial <‘iistorns made it impossible for his merriagi* 
with Lolita to take place ! It w’as bee<iusc of this that he had 
CO long f<dt Ins 1<)V(‘ for Jiolita to ))e blameworthy. But since 
iiUich a Klter liad been s*‘nt to him it seemed as if it was 
re"ard(‘d as a certainty in Brahmo Sainaj circles, and it pained 
him eM‘(*ssively to iliink how the members oi her society must 
oe iuMping iibu.v‘ on Lohia on this score. It jeemed to him 
not only a unit ter of ditlideuce, but even of shame tiiat 
Lolita’s name should have been thus coujded with his so 
plainly end made a subject of common discussion. He could 
nnly suppose that now Lolita must he reproaching herself for 
her ac(jiiaintan<'eship with him and cursini.^ the day they had 
met, and that .she would never again be able to bear even 
sight of him. 

Alas for the human heart ! For even in the midst of th i 
excessive self-reproach tluT^ was mixed such a deep and keen 
joy that his heart w^as aizlow with it. It ndused to acknow- 
ledge either insult or sliame, and in <uder that he should not 
harbour this feeling Binoy began to juice rapidly up and down 
the verandah. But w'lth the morning light there mingled a 
kind of madness, so tlmt even the cry of the hawlrcrs as they 
passed along the street awuikened m his heart a deep restless- 
ness. Had not this of abuse which had overwdieltnod 

Lolita taken her and lloated her to the secure refuge his 
heart I He could not banish from his mind the image of 
Lolita borne by this Hood away from her own society towards 
him, and bis heart could cry only these rds : Lolita is 
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mine 1 iHine alone ! ” He had never before had the courage 
to utter these words with 8!|ch assurance, but to-day, as he 
heard the wish of his heart echoed so plainly from outside, ho 
could no longer restrain himself. 

While he was pacing the verandah in this excited condition 
he suddenly caught sight of Haran £abu coming towards tlie 
house. At once he understood what was behind this anony- 
mous letter. 

When he had offered Haran £abu a chair, Binoy waited 
without displa 3 dng his usual sclf-coniidcucc. At last Haran 
Babu began : 

“ Binoy Babu, you are a Hindu, aren't you ? ” 

“ Yes, of course lam!*’ replied Binoy. 

‘‘ You must not be angrv with my question,” begged 
Haran Babu. W e are often blind when we do not consider 
things from all points of view — when there is a danger of our 
conduct causing trouble in any society; at such a time we 
should welcome as a friend one who asks us what our 
conduct will lead to, and to what limit we can safely gu.” 

“ Such a long preamble is quite unnecessary,” said Binoy 
with an attempt at a laugh. It’s not my nature to become 
distracted at being asked unpleasant questions, nor shall I do 
any violence to the questioner 1 What you have to ask me 
you can ask me without any fear, no matter what it is," 

*“ I don’t wish to accuse you of any wilful transgression,” 
apologised Haran Babu, ” and it is unneoaasary to tell you 
that the fruit of an indiscretion is often laden wdth poison.” 

“ What it is unnecessary to tell me,” exclaimed Binoy wuth 
a shade df annoyance, ” you can leave out. Tell me only 
what you really want to say.” 

“ Is it right,” asked Haran Babu, ” for you who are a 
Hindu, and who cannot leave the Hindu society, to come and 
go in Paresh Babu’s home in such a manner as to give rise to 
talk about his daughters ? ” 

“ Look here, Panu Babu,” complained Binoy. ” I can’t 
accept all responsibility for what the people of any society 
choose to fabricate from any particular occurrence— that 
depends upon the nature of the people themselves to a large 
extent. If it is possible for the members of your Brabmo 
Samaj to discuss Paresh Baba’s daughters in such a way as 
to create scandal that is a matter of shame for your Sainaj 
rather than for them.” 

“ Ifc” exclaimed Haran Babu, ” any girl is allowed to 
leave the protection of her mother and go wandering off alone 
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on a steamer wit^ some outsider, is that not a matter which ■ 
her society has a right to discuss ^ Answer me that question ! 

“ If you are going to place on an equality some purely 
external event with a fault of the inner life, then what need 
was there for you yourself to leave the Hindu society and 
become a Brahrno ? ” asked Binoy. “ No matter what has 
happened, Panu Babu, I can’t see the necessity for arguince 
about all these mattiTs. 1 can very well* decide for myself 
what my own duty is, and you won’t be able to help me in 
that in the least degree.” 

“ I don’t want to say much to you,” answered Haran Babu. 

“ I have one last word to say, and it is that from now you must 
keep away from there, for if you don’t it will be very wrong 
of you. By frequent iug Paresh Babu’s home you have only 
caused trouble, none of you know what injury you have 
done them all.” 

When Haran Babu had gone Binoy felt tortured with 
doubts. The noble and simple-hearted Paresh Baba had 
welcomed both himself and (iora into liis home with such 
obvious aiJection ; j>oj>si}>ly Binoy had on several occasions 
overstepped tin* limits ot his rights in the household, but 
never for one day had he been deprived of his regard and 
affection ; — in this Brahrno home Binoy had found a shelter 
such as he had not found anywhere else, and it had been so 
congenial to hi.s nature that through his acquaintance with 
them all his whole life seemed to have gained special strength. 
And in the family where he had found such a refuge, and had 
experienced such affectit)n and such happiness, was the memory 
of him to be a cause of pain ? He had been the cause of a 
stain of reproach falling on Paresh Babu’s b'ughters! Ai 
it was he who had brtmght such a humiliation on the who. 
future life of Lolita ! Was there any remedy for such a 
crime ? Alas ! Alas ! What a tremendous hindrance in the 
way of truth does the thing which is called society raise ! 
There was no true obstacle to the union of Lolita and Binoy. 
God, the inner Lord of both their hearts, knew how ready 
Binoy was to sacrifice the wliole of his life for her welfare and 
happiness — was it not He who had drawn Binoy so close to 
her from the. very first ^ — there was no obstacle in His eternal 
decrees. Was the God wlio was worshipped in the Brahrno 
bamaj by people like Panu Babu some different Being ' as 
He not the Ruler of human hearts ? iSomc drea^ul jiro- 
hibition stands, with its teeth bared, trying ♦^o prevent their 
nnion. But if he only heeded the commanOo of society and- 
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not the precepts of the Lord of all human hearts, would not 
such prohibition be sinful But alas! perhaps it was just 
such prohibition that would have most weight with Lolita ! 
And besides that perhaps Lolita’s feeling for Binoy was — 
4)ut there was no end to the doubts with Which he was beset. 


CHAPTER LIII 

At the time that Haran Babu was visiting Binoy, Abinash 
had called on Anandamoyi with the news that it had be^oi 
settled that Binoy was to marry Lolita. 

“ That can never be true,” cx]H)stiilated Anandamoyi. 

“ Why should it be untrue ? ” asked Abinash. “ Is such 
A match impossible for Binoy ? ” 

“ That I don’t know,” answered Anandamoyi, “ but I’m 
sure that he could not have kept such an important matter 
a secret fi*om me. Never 1 ” 

But Abinash persisted, saying that he had heard it from 
reliable sources in the Brahmo Sarnaj, and that it must b(* 
true. He further said that he had foreseen this sad end for 
Binoy long ago, and had even argued with Gora on the subject. 
When he had pr< claimed the news to Anandamoyi, he went 
downstairs and retailed the news with great gusto to Moliim. 

When Binoy returned that mdTTiing, Anandamoyi saw from 
Ids face that he was greatly troubled. When she had given 
him his meal she called him into her own room, and asked^ 
him : “ Why, Binoy, what’s happened ? ” 

“ Mother, just re>ad this letter, will you ? ” said Binoy. 

When she had finished reading it, Binoy went on : “ This 
morning Panu Babu came to see me, and gave me a regular 
ficolding.” 

“ What about ? ” asked Anandamoyi. 

“ He said that ray conduct had given rise to a scandal 
.about Paresh Babu s daughters iir the Brahmo Samaj,” 
explained Binoy. 

“ People are saying that it has been settled that you are 
‘to marry Lolita,” said Anandamoyi. “ I don’t see any cause 
for scandal in that f ” 

‘‘ If the marriage had been a possible one there would have 
been no cause for scandal,” said Binoy, “ but how wrong it is. 
to spread such a rumour when such a thing is impossible I It 
As especially cowardly to do so where Lolita is concerned.” ‘ 
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“ If you had any manhood,’* said Anaudamoyi, “ you oo\Jd 
^ily save her from the clutches t)f such a rumour.” 

“ Tell me how I ” exclaimed Binoy in astonishment. 

“ How indeed I ” cried Anandamoyi. “ Why, by marrying 

“ What are you saying, mother ? ” said the astounded 
Binoy. “ I can’t make out what you think of your Binoy ! 
Do you imagine that Binoy has only to say, ‘ I will marry,’ 
and then the world will have nothing further to say on the 
subject — that everything simply waits for a nod from 
me ? ” 

“ I don’t see any reason for such a lot of discussion,** said 
Anandamoyi. “ It will be all right if only you do what it is 
in your ])ower to do. You can surely say that you are ready 
to marry.” 

“ Would not such an unreasonable proposal be an insult 
to Lolita ? ” apkcd Binoy. 

‘ Why do you call it unreasonable ? ” evymstiilated Ananda- 
moyi. ‘ Since the rumour has got abroad that you are going 
to niairy her, then certainly the marriage is regarded as 
reasonable. I assure you that you need not hesitate for a 
moment.” 

“ But, mother, we must think of Gora, mustn’t we ? ” 
argued Binoy. 

“ No, luy child,” said Anandamoyi decisively, “ this is not 
a matter in which Gora should be consulted. I know he will 
be angry, and I don't want him to be angry w'ith you. But 
what can wc do ? If you have any regard for Lolita you can 
never allow her to be an object of scandal to her Sainaj all 
her days.” 

But this was more easily said than done ! Since Gora had 
been s( ut to gaol Binoy ’s love for him had flowed with re- 
doubled force, and how could he prepare such a heavy blow 
for him ? Further than that there was social custom. To 
transgress against society is easy enough in mind — but, when 
the time comes to act, in how many places do wt find that the 
shoe pinches ! A horror of the unknown, a refusal to face 
the unaccustomed, these make one look back without any 
reason. 

“ The more I know of you, mother,” exclaimed Binoy, 
“ the more astonished I am at you ! However do you manage 
to have such a clear mind ? It seems to me that you don’t 
have to walk. Has God given you wings ? Nothing seems 
able to obstruct you 1 ” 
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“ God hasn’t put any obstructions in my way I ” laughed 
Anandaraoyi. “ Ho has made everything clear to me I ” 

“ But, mother,” said Binoy, “ whatever I may say with 
my lips, my mind does not keep pace with it t After all my 
education, "and intelligence, and arguing I suddenly see that 
I am an absolute fool ! ” 

At this point Moliim came into the room and began to 
question Binoy so rudely about his relationship wiili Lolita 
thcat he was humiliated almost beyond endurance, but con- 
trolling himself as well as he coiilJ, he sat with eyes downcast 
without answering, until Mohim had left the room after 
abusing every party in a most scurrilous manner. He gave 
them to understand that a shameless plot had been hatched 
in Parcsli Babu’s family to snare Binoy to his destruction, 
and that Binoy had been fool enough to allow hiiiis(df to bo 
caught in the trap. “ Just let us see whether they can deceive 
Gora like that ! ” he had exclaimed. “ They’ll find him a 
tougher problem ! ” 

Seeing himself surrounded on all sides by reproaches, Binoy 
remained seated in silent ilismay till Ananclamoyi startled 
him by saying ; Do you know, Binoy, what you ought to 
do ? You ought to go and see Paresh Babu. If once you can 
discuss things with him everything will become clear.” 


CHAPTER LIV 

On suddenly seeing Anandamoyi, ISucharita exclaimed in- 
astonishment : “ Why, I was just on the ])oint of setting out 
to call on you ! ” 

“ I did not know that you were getting ready to come,” 
laughed Anandamoyi, “ but I know what it was that was 
bringing you. I have come on the same errand, for the moment 
I beard the news I could not contain myself, and felt I must 
see you.” 

Sucharita was rather surprised to hear that the nows had 
reached Anandamoyi’s ears, and she listened carofullv as 
Anandamoyi said : ‘‘ Mother, 1 have always regarded Binoy 
as my own child. When I came to know*^ how he .had been 
taken up by you all you don’t know how 1 blessed you in my 
heart 1 So how could I remain inactive when I heard that 
you were in trouble ? I don’t know whether 1 can do any- 
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thing to help yoh or not— but somehow my mind was so 
upset that T had to come running to you. My dear, is Binoy 
the cause of all this trouble' 1 ” 

“ Not at all ! exclaimed Suebarita. Lolita is responsible, 
for all Ihe agitation that has arisen. Binoy never dreamt 
that Lolita would come to the steamer without saying a w'ord 
to any one, and yet ^jcoplc are talJdng as though the two of 
them had discussed tlu* y)lan secretly beforehand. And Lolita 
IS such a spirited girl tliat she would never contradict the 
rumour or explain wJuit actually happened.’' 

“But Bometliing will have to be done about it!” said 
Anandamoyi. “ Since Binoy heard all this he has not had 
a moment’s peace of mind — he is even taking all the blame 
on himself.” 

Suebarita flushed slightly and, lowering her face, inquired : 

“ Well, do you thin): that Binoy E ibii ” 

“ Look here, n\y child," interrupted Anandamoyi on seeing 
•.''ucnnnia's yiainfiil hesitation. “I can assure you that what- 
ever Binoy is told t(» do lor Lolita he will do. I have known 
him from his childliood, and 1 have seen that if once he 
surrenders himself h(‘ can keep nothing back. For that 
reason I have often had to go in constant fear lest his heart 
should take him to such a place the* there would be no hope 
of extricating him from it.” 

“ You needn’t have any anxiety as to whether Lolita will 
give her consent," said Suebarita, feeling a weight liftc;d from 
her mind. “ I know her heart quite well. But will Binoy 
Babu be ready to leave hi.s own society ? ” 

“ No doubt he would ben’cady if iieco.^sary,” * 'd Ananda- 
moyi, “ but why do you talk about nis leaving L society at 
this stage ? Is there any need for that ? ” 

“ Why, what do you moan, mother f ” cried Sucharita. 
“ Do you moan to say tliat Biuoy Babu can marry a Brahino 
girl while remaining a Hindu ? ” 

“ If he is willing to do so," answered Anandamoyi, “ then, 
what objection have you ^ ” 

“ I can’t myself see how that could be possible ! ’* observed 
Sucharita in confusion. 

“ It seems to me the easiest thing in the world, mother,” 
explained Anandamoyi. “ Look here, in >wn home I 
cannot observe the customs which the rest ot the family 
observe — that’s why so many people call me a Chrislinn. At 
the time of any special ceremonie. voluntarily kee]) myself 
apart. You may smile, my dear, but do you know that even. 
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Gors will not take water in my room 1 But why should I 
for that reason say that th^ house is not my home, and that 
their Hindu sociotjr is not my society ? I personally can never 
say that. I remain in that society, and in that house, accept- 
ing all the abuse they like to give me — but I don’t find that 
such a great hindrance. If the obstacles become inwunuount- 
able then I shall take the path which God will point out to 
me, but what I feel I shall say to the very end, and it is their 
lookout whether they accept me or not.” 

But,” said Sucharita in some perplexity, “ look here, — 
you know the opinions of the Brahmo Samai, — supposing 
Binoy Babu ” 

“ His opinions are of the same kind,” interrupted Ananda- 
moyi. “ The opinions of the Brahmo Samaj are not some- 
thing outside the rest of creation. All those articles which 
appear in your periodicals he has read to me quite often — 
and I don’t see anything wonderfully out of the way in your 
opinions.” 

Here she was interrupted by Lolita entering the room in 
search of Sucharita. On seeing Anandamoyi there Lolita 
blushed shyly, for she saw from Sur harita’s face that they had 
been talking about her. She felt that she wouh! lik(‘ to liave 
escaped, but th""*e was no excuse for getting away so 
immediately. 

“ Come, Lolita, come, little motiier ! ” exclaimed Ananda- 
moyi, taking her by the hand, and making her sit down close 
, beside her as though Lolita were her special possession. 

Continuing what she had been sajnng, Anandamoyi went on 
to Sucharita : See here, mother, it is one of the most difficult 
things to make bad and good harmonise — and yet in this 
world they are found together — and in that union sorrow and 
happiness are found — it is not always evil that is seen but 
also good. And if that is possible then I fail to understand 
why it should be difficult for two people whose opinions differ 
to unite happily. Is true union between two human beiugs 
merely a matter of opinion ? ” 

Sucharita remained with her head bent low, and Ananda- 
moyi went on : “ Will this Brahmo Samaj of yours not permit 
two people to unite if they wish to ? Will your society keep 
apart, by its external decrees, two beings whom God has 
made one in heart ? Little mother, is there no society any- 
where in this world which will ignore small differences of 
opinion, and allow union in the things that really matter f 
Are human beings meant only to quarrel thus with their Qod t 
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Is it only for this that the thing called society has been 

created ? ” 

Was this heartfelt enthusiasm which Anandamoyi was 
displaying in her discussion merely due to her desire to banish 
opposition to Binoy’s marriage with Lolita ? Had she not 
some idea that by her arguments she would be able to remove 
what little hesitation was still left in Sucharita’s mind on this 
subject ? For it would never do for Sucharita to keep such 
an impression. If it were her conclusion that Binoy could 
not marry Lolita unless he became a Brahmo, then the one 
hope which had been buoying up Anandamo5n during these 
days of anxiety would be shattered in the dust ! That very 
day Binoy had asked her the question : “ Mother, shall I have 
to enroll my name in the Brahmo Samaj ? Shall I have to 
accejjt that also ? and she had replied : “ No, no I I don’t"- 
see any need of that ! 

Binoy had asked further : “ And suppose they bring 

to bea- on me ? ” 

“ No,” had observed Anandamoyi alter a short silence, 
** this is not a matter in which pressure can be brought to 
bear.” 

But Sucharita did not agree with what Anandamoyi had 
said, arid as she made no answer, Anandamoyi realised that 
Suchanta’s mind had not yet given its assent. 

Anandamoyi began to say to herself : “It was only through 
my affection for Gora that I was able to break through the 
traditions of my society. But is not Sneharita’s heart 
attracted to Gora ? If it had been, then surely she would not 
have made so much of such a trivial matter.” 

Anandamoyi felt somewhat dep’-'^ssed. Then wanted only 
two or three more, days before Gora’s release fr i gaol, and 
she had been thinking that there was a field lying ready for 
him in which he would find happiness. She felt that now 
was the time for binding Gora, if ever, for otherwise there was 
no saying what difficult ic«^ he would get into. But to win 
Gora and keep him bound w^as not the task of an ordinary 
girl. On the other hand it would be wrong to give him in 
marriage to a girl in any Hindu family — that was why she 
had refused so many applications from fathers of marriageable 
daughters. Cora used to sav that he would not marry at all, 
and people were astonished tha*^ she, as hi-' \ofher, had never 
protested against his dc'cision. Then when at last she had 
detected signs of his weakening she had rejoiced greatly, so 
Sucharita’s silent opposition wa. a great blow to her. But 
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she was not a person easily to let go the and she said 

to herself : ** Au right, let uf wait and see/’ 


CHAPTER LV 

Paresh Badu was saying : “ Binoy, I don’t want you to do 
anything foolhardy just because of your anxiety Ui save 
Lolita from her dilemma. This agitation in our sfH'ic^ty has 
not much value — what is exciting • them so mucli just now, 
they will forget entirely in a few days.” 

Binoy felt that he had come braced up to do his duty by 
Lolita. He knew that such a marriage would b(3 inconvenient 
from the point of view of society — and over and above that 
there was Gora’s anger to be considered — but at the eall of 
duty he had tried to banish all these unpleasant thoughts 
from his mind. And now when Paresh Babu suddenly wanted 
to dismiss this ap[)eal of duty altogether Binoy felt all the 
more averse to turning back. He said : 

** I shall never be able to repay you for all the ailection 
you have shown towards me, and it is unbearable to nu* to 
think that I have been the cause ^of the least unbappiiuvss in 
your family, even for a day.” 

“ Binoy, you don u quite follow me,” expostulated Paresh 
Babu. ” I am personally delighted that you have such regard 
for us, but for you to olTer to iiiarryTny daughter as a moans 
of showing your respect does not show much regard for rny 
daughter’s feelings. So I explained to you that this dithculty 
is by no means of such a serious nature that you have to olTer 
to make the least sacrifice.” 

Now at any rate Binoy was freed from any sense of responsi- 
bility, but his mind did not run along the unobstruclerl path 
of freedom with quite the same eagerness as a bird rises in 
the air when released from its cage.^ Even now he did not 
show any sign of moving, although the dam of restraint which 
he had been building for so long from a sense of duty had 
been found unnecessary. Where until reoonily he had taken 
every step in fear and trembling, jJrrawing back at every 
moment, he was now occupying the whole sf)ace and found 
it hard to retreat. In the very place to which duty had taken 
him, di*agging him by the hand, and was now saying : “ Now, 
brother, retreat, you have no need to go further,” his heart 
was saying, ” You can retreat if you like, but I remain here.” 
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Now that Paaesh Babu had not given him any further 
excuse Binoy said : ** You must ^ot think that I was wanting 
to do something hard at the call of duty. If only you will 
give your consent nothing could give me greater joy than such 
goofl fortune as— I was only afraid les+ — 

“ There is not the least ground for your fears,” interrupted 
Parcsh Babu without a moment’s hesitation. He loved truth 
eo greatly that lie even confessed : I have heard from 

8ucharita that Lclita is not averse to you.” 

A flash of joy shot tlirougli Binoy 's hearf *" jn hearing that 
this secret of Lolita's inncu- soul had been revealed to Sucliarita. 
He woiider< d wh(*n and how -he had s]K)k(*n of it. An intense 
and niystornms joy tlinlh-d liis bi^art at the tliougnt that he 
had been an object of iritiniate talk between the.->e two friends. 
He at once said : 

“ If you thinlTihe worthy of her, then nothing could be a 
matter of more intense happino.ss to me.” 

■* List wait H little.” said J^aresh Babu. “ Let me go 
upstairs and see my wib ” 

On going to ask Bonlashundari her opinion, she urged : 
** Binoy will have to be initiated in the Bralimo Sarnaj.” 

” That goes without saying," answered Baresh Babu. 

“ We must first settle that,” said Bordasliuiidari, “ so send 
for Binoy.” 

“ 'flien we must setih* a day for the initiation ceremdny,” 
said Bonlashundari without further preamble, as soon as 
Binoy iiad come. 

“ is initiation absolutely essential ? ” asked Binoy hesitat- 
ingly. 

“ Absolutely essenli.d indeed ! ” • xclaiined l>c hxshundari. 

Wliat do you mean? How (‘Ise can you n.-.ry into a 
Brail nio family ^ ” 

Binoy hung his head without answerim:. So it seemed that 
Paresh Babu, on liearing that he wanted to marry his daughter, 
had taken it for granted that he wouul naturally enter the 
Brail mo Sainaj. 

” I have the greatest respect for the Brahmo Sarnaj,” he 
faltered, “ and up to now there h is been iiutliimr in my con- 
duct which is coutiary to its teacliiug. But is it absolutely 
necessary for m»' to become a member ? ” 

” If your opinions are in harmony will- then what 

harm is theie in being initiated ( ” asked Bordashundan. 

“ It is impossible for ne‘ to say that Hindu societ} rneana 
nothing to me,” explained Binoy. 
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“ Then it waa wrong o! you ever to raipe this question,*' 
complained Bordashundari. Have you shown yourself ready 
to marry our daughter just out of pity for us or to do us good ? 

This was a great blow to Binoy, for he saw that his proposal 
really did seem to be insulting to them. 

Just about a year before, the new Law of Civil Marriage 
had been passed, and at that time both he and Cora had written 
very strongly against it in the papers. It was therefore 
difficult for Binoy now to declare that he was not a Hindu 
and marry according to the Civil Marriage Law. 

He saw now that Paresh Babu could not be expected to 
approve of the idea of his marrying Lolita while still remaining 
a Hindu, so heaving a sigh he stood up to go, and making his 
obeisance to both of them, said apologetically : “ EMease 

forgive me, I will not say more to aggravate my fault,” and 
with that he left the room. As he was going downstairs ho 
saw Lolita seated alone at a small desk in the corner of the 
verandah writing letters. At the sound of his footsteps she 
looked up, and for a moment gazed at him with an agitated 
expression. Lolita’s acquaintanceshi]> with Binoy was not 
recent — how often had she looked in his face, Lut to-day there 
seemed to be some mysterious secret expressed in her glance. 
That secret of Lolita’s thoughts, known only to Sucharita, 
was to-day reveah i to Binoy in the shadow of her dark 
eyelsfshes, and the tenderness of her glance was like a cloud 
laden with the coming coolness of rain. In the momentary 
glance which Binoy gave her in return her heart felt a sudden 
flash of pain. Without speaking a word he bowed to Lolita 
and went on down the stairs. 


CHAPTER LVI 

When Gora came out of gaol he found Paresh Babu and Binoy 
waiting for him at the gate. 

A month is by no means a long time. When Gora had 
been on his walking tour he had been separated from his 
friends and relations for more than that, but when, after his 
one month’s separation in prison, he came out and saw J^inoy 
and Paresh Babu, he felt as if he had been born again into tlie 
familiar world of bis old friends. When he saw, in the early 
morning light, the gentle affection on Paresh Babu's peaceful 
face, he bowed dowr aad took the dust of his feet with a joy 
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of devotion such ms he had never felt before. Paresh Babu 
embraced the two friends, and then Gora seized Binoy’s hand 
and exclaimed with a laugh : “ Biin)y, from our school days 
we have taken all our education together, but I have stolen a 
march on you by taking instruction in this school of studies ! 

As Binoy did not feel in a mood to join in his mirth he waa 
silent, lie felt that his friend had come out, having passed 
through the niysterious hardships of gaol life, more his friend 
than ever ! lie maintained an almost reverent and solemn 
silence until (Jora asked : “ Iluw is mother ? ” 

“ Mother is well,*’ answered Binoy. 

“ Come along, my friend,” called Paresh Babu, “ a carriage 
is waiting for you.’* 

Just as they were about to get into the carriage Abinash 
came running up, pantiiu', with a group of students liehind him. 

On seeing him, Gora hurried to take his seat, but Abinash 
W.1 ^or) quick him and stood in his way, requestinL^ him 
to stand there for a moment. 

As he was making the request the students began to sing 
in loud voices : 

” To-day, after tlu* dark night of sorrow, 

Dawn has cDinc ! 

The bonds ot subjection are shattered 
Dawn has come ! ” 

Be quiet ! ” shouted Gora, his face becoming scarlet* 
The students at once stopped sinning and looked at him in sur- 
prise as he went on : *' Alunash, what's all this te about ? '* 

Abinash, without answering, brought out fro under hia 
shawd a thick garland carefully wrapped in a pli itain leaf, 
while a young boy began to read an address in a high-pitched 
'^oice, at a speed like that of an organ which haa been wound 
up. It was printed in letters of gold and the subject waa 
Gora’s release from gaol.^ 

Rejecting A bin ash’s proffered garland, Gora exclaimed in 
a voice full of anger : “ What’s all this pantomime about ? 
Have you been making preparations all this month f.^r dressing 
me up as a member of your troupe by the side of thi road here i ” 

As a matter jf fact Abinash had been plar*'ing this for 
a long time. lie had thought that it wmula inake a great 
impression, and had not taken Binoy into his counsels, js he 
was covetous of the kudos which In '•^It sure such an unusual 
rerfonnance would bring, v^^'or at the time of which we spealr 
such forms of nuisance had not become common. Abinasb 
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had even written a description of the scene for the papers and 
had only left one or two details to be filled in on his return to 
Calcutta before sending it to the Press. 

“ It is wrong of you to speak like that/* protested Abinash. 

The fact is that we have been sharing your sufTerings while 
you have been in prison. Our ribs have been scorched by a 
steady fire of heartfelt pain during every moment of this past 
month.” 

“ You are mistaken, Abinash,” observed Gora. “If only 
you look closely enough you will see that the fire has not even 
been kindled, and that no irreparable injury has been done to 
your rihs.” 

But Abinash was not to be squashed, and persisted : “ The 
Government has tried to disgrace you, but to-day, as repre- 
sentatives of the Motherland India, we place this garland of 
honour ” 

“ This is getting beyond a joke ! ” expostulated Gora, and 
pushing Abinash and his followers to one side he turned to 
Paresh Babii and invited him to get into the carriage. 

Paresh Babu heaved a sigh of relief as he took his seat, and 
Gora and Binoy followed him without delay. 

Gora readied home next morning, having made the journey 
to Calcutta by steamer, and found a crow<l waiting to do liiin 
honour outside his Ik use. Managing somehow to free himself 
from their clutches he went in to see Anandamoyi. She had 
taken her bath early that morning awd was ready waiting for 
him, and when Gora came in and touched her feet, she could 
not keep back the tears which all these days she had managed 
tocontrol. 

When Krisnnaaayal returned from his bath in the Ganges 
Gora went to see him, but he made his promfris from a distance 
and did not touch his feet. Krishnudayal having taken his 
aeat at a safe ^stance, Gora said : “ Patlh r, I want to do 
penance.” 

“ I don’t see any need for that,” answered Krishnadayal. 

“ I did not feel any hardship in gaol,” explained Gora, 
** except that I found it impossible to keep myself from 
contamination. I don’t feel fn'e from self-reproach even now. 
That’s why I must do ceremonial penance.” 

“ No, no ! ” cried Krishnadayal in dismay. “ There’s no 
need for you to exaggerate so much. I can’t give my approval 
to such a course.” 

“ All right then,” said Gora^ “ let me take the opinion of 
the pandits on the subject.” 
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“ You needn’U consult any pandit,” objected Krishnadnyal. 

I can give you an assurance th^t no penance will be neco.«sary 
in your case.” 

Gora bad never yet been able to comprehend why a man, 
who was so particular with regard to ceremonial cleanlinefis 
as Krishnadayal was, never liked any kind of rule or restraint 
to a])ply to Gora — and not only did not wish to give his assent 
but positively op])OSc*d any attempt of Gora’s in the direction 
of orthodox observances. 

Anandamoyi liad to-day placed Binoy’s seat for the meal 
beside Gora's, but Gora exjiostnlated : “Mother, please move 
Binoy’s seat a little farther oil ’ ” 

“ Why, what is wrong with Binoy I ” exclaimed Ananda- 
moyi in surjirise. 

” There’s nothing wrong with Binoy,” answered Gora, 

the fault lies with me. I am contaminated.” 

“ No matter,” answen-d Anandamoyi, “ Bincy is nou one 
to care about that sort of thing.” 

Binoy may not care, but I do,” said Gora. 

When, after their meal, the two friends went U})stairs to the 
deserted room on the to{) storey they were at a loss what to say. 
Binoy could not think Iiow he could broach to Gora the subject 
Avhich had been upi>ermost in iiis own mind for the ])ast month. 
Questions about I’aresli Babu’s fanriy al.so occurred to Gora’s 
mind, but he did not mention them, waiting for Binoy to in- 
troduce the subject. It is true that he had asked after bis 
daiigliters from Paresh Babu, but that was inen'ly for the sake 
of politeness. Ills mind was eager to hear much more detailed 
news of them than merely that they were well. 

At this juncture Muhim came into the room '' sat down, 
panting with the exertion of climbing the stairs. \3 soon as 
he had recovered his breath he said : “ Binoy, wt nave been 
waiting all tliis time for Gora. Now that he has come there’s no 
need for further delay. Lot us decide tlie day at once. What 
do you say, Gora ? You know to wha^ 1 refer of course ? ” 

Gora answered witli a laugh, and Moliiin continued : 
** Y"ou laugh, do you ? You are tJiinking that your Dada hasn’t 
yet forgotten about that ! But let me loll you that a daughter 
is no dream — I am beginning to see that slie i^ a very real 
object — one that you can’t easily forget ! Don’t laugh about 
it, Gora, this time we must settle it finally.” 

“ The man is present upon whom everything depends for a 
settlement 1 ’’ exclaimed Gora. 

” Oh, Hell ! ” protested Mohim. ‘ Do you expect anything 
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to be settled by a man who is so unsettled himself Now 
that you have come you must^;9houldcr the burden.** 

To-day Binoy maintained a solemn silence, even on the 
pretext of a jest at his own expense ho did not try to say any- 
thing, and Gora, realising that there was some hitch some- 
where, observed ; “ I can take charge of issuing the invitations,, 
and even of ordering cakes and sweetmeats, I am even ready 
to give my services at the time of the W'edding feast, but it 
is beyond me to take the responsibility for Binoy marrying 
your daughter. 1 myself am not on intimate terms with the 
one who is responsible for all this business of love — I keep at 
a safe distance and make my obeisances from afar.” 

“ Don’t for a moment imagine that b^^use you keep at a 
distance he will spare you,’’ said Mohim. ^ There’s no telling 
when you will reeeivc a surprise visit from him. I have no 
idea what his plans are with regard to you, but I know that 
with regard to Binoy he is making a line mess. Let me tell 
you that you will have cause to repent it if you do not yourself 
become active in the matter instead of leaving it all to Cupid.*^ 
“ 1 am quite willing to rejicnt for not accepting a responsi- 
bility which is not mine,” lauglied Gora, ” for I should have to 
repent even more bitterly if 1 did accept it. 1 want to be 
saved from such a fate.” 

” Will you stand by and see a Brahmin boy squandering 
his honour, his caste, and his respectability without protest ? ” 
inquired Mohim. ” You give up yoitj^food and sleep in your 
anxiety to keep p<'oj)le good Hindus, and now your best friend 
is about to sacrihee his_^te und marry into a Brahino family, 
and you will not be able to show your lace before jieople again. 
Binoy, 1 suppose you will be angry with me, but there ate 
plenty of people who are ready to say all this to Gora behind 
your back, in fact they are falling over one another in their 
eagerness. 1 atjeast say it in your presence, and that is good for 
all parties concerned. If the nunoiir is false, then say so and 
the matter ends there, but if it is true, then settle it once forjalJ/^ 
When Mohim had left them Binoy did not speak a wor37 
but Gora turned to him, and asked: “ Why,’ Binoy, what’s 
all this about \ ” 

“ It is difficult,” began Binoy, ” to explain everything 
properly by referring to only a few itcm.s of news, sc 1 had 
decided that I would tell you the whole story gradually, but 
in this world nothing happens in the way we want it to — events 
seem first of all to go about silently, prowling like tigers hunting 
for their prey, and then, suddenly, without any warning, they 
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have pounced oniDne’s neck. News too seems at first to remain 
amothered like a fire, and then i^uddenly it bursts out into a 
blaze and there is no putting it out. For this reason I some- 
times think the only way for man to be free is for him to remain 
absolutely stationary.” 

“ Where is the freedom if only you yourself remain station- 
ary ? ” asked Gora, laughing. “ If the rest of the world sees 
fit to remain moving, why should it allow you to be still ? 
In fact just the opposite effect will be produced, for when the 
world is at work and you alone remain idle you will only find 
yourself cheated. Therefore you must be on the look-out that 
your attention is not distracted, lest while everything else 
is moving you find that you yourself are not ready.” 

“ That is true enough,” assented Binoy, “ I’m never ready I 
This time too I was unprepared. I never understand from 
what direction something \^1 take place, but when once it 
has happened then one must surely accept responsibility for 
It. It won’t dj to dissent from something unpleasant because 
it would have been better if it had never happened at all.” 

“ Without knowing what has happened I find it difficult to 
discuss the matter,” observed Gora. 

Bracing himself for the confession Binoy began : “ Through 
unavoidable circumstances I was pHced in such a position with 
reference to Lolita that unless I marry her she will have to endure 
unfounded reproaches from her society for the rest of her life.” 

“ Let me hear more definitely what kind of a position you 
were placed in,” interposed Gora. 

“ That’s a long story,” answered Binoy. “ I’ll tell you every- 
thing by degrees ; in the meantime you must • '"ontent with 
what I have told you.” 

“ All right,” said Gora, “ I’m content. I ht ^ e only this 
to say, that if the circumstances were unavoidable then all 
regret for the result is also unavoidable. IT Lolita has to 
bear insult from her so( lety then it can’t be helped.” 

“ But,” expostulated Bmoy, “ the means of preventing that 
are in my hands ! ” 

“ If that is so, then it's a good thing,” remarked Gora. 
“ But you can’t make it so simple by stating tht. fact vocifer- 
ously. When men are in need it is in their power to steal and 
murder, but does that fact make such acts '’ zht ? You say 
that you want to do your duty to Lolita by marrying her, but 
are you sure that it is your highest duty ? Have you no duty 
to society ? ” 

Binoy did not answer that he had decided against marrying 
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into a Brahmo family because ho had remembered his duty to- 
society, instead of that he began to argue hotly, saying : “In 
this matter I don’t think that you and I will agree. I am not 
speaking against society because of an attraction for an 
individual. Wliat I contend is that there is something above 
both society and the individual to which we ought to look, and 
that is religion. Just as it is not iny chief duty to save the 
individual, neither is it my chief duty to save society, my 
highest duty being to preserve the one and only religion.” 

“ I can’t respect a religion.” expostulated (lora, “ which 
denies the rights of the individual and of society and claims 
everything for itself.” 

“ But I can I ” exclaimed Binoy, his mettle up. “ Religion 
is not built up on the foundations of society and the individual, 
it is society and the individual which depend on religion. If 
you once begin to call that religion which society hajipens to 
want, then society itself will be ruined ; if society puts any 
obstacles in the way of a right religious freedom, then by sur- 
mounting such unreasonable obstructions we are doing our 
duty to society. If it is not wrong for me to marry Lolita, if 
indeed I ought to do so, then it would be actually irreligious for 
me to be deterred from doing so merely because it happened 
to be unfavourable society.” 

Are you to be the sole judge of what is right and wrong ? 
asked Gora. “ Will you not c onbidej|;^what sort of a position 
you will be placing your children in by such a marriage ? ” 

If you once begin to think like that,” urged Binoy, 
“ then you will be making all social injustices permanent. 
Why then do you blame the poor clerk who continually puts 
up with insults and kicks from his European master ? He 
also is thinking of the position of his children, isn't he ? ” 

Binoy had come to a point in his argument with Gora which 
he had never reached before. Only a few weeks before he 
would have shrunk with all his being from the very possibility 
of any severance from society. On this subject he had not 
ventured to argue even to himself, and if the matter had not 
been discussed by Gora like this things would have taken 
quite the opposite direction, in conformity with the long- 
established habits of Binoy ’s mind. But as the argument 
went on, his inclination, supported by his own sense of duty, 
became stronger and stronger. 

The discussion with Gora raged hot and fierce. In this 
kind of argument Gora did not usually appeal to reason — he 
simply expressed his views with a violence which few people 
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could equal. To-day too he tried his best to shatter into dust 
every ar^ment brought forward ^ Binoy, but on this oc‘f;«'ision 
he discovered that there were obstacles in his way. So long ae 
there had been only a question of G'ua’s o])ini<)n as against 
Binoy's, Gora had invariably been victorious — but to-day two 
real men were opposed to each other ; Gora was no longer able 
to ward off wordy arrows by his own stock of verbal weapons, 
for wlierever an arrow touched him it found a human heart 
sensitive and full of pain. 

Finally Gora exclaimed : “ I don’t want to bandy words 
with you, for ihen^ is not much in this which is worth arguing 
about, it is more a matter for the heart to understand. But 
that you should want to separate yourself from the people of 
your own country, by raarrving a Brabmo girl, is a matter of 
intense pain to me personally. You may be able to do such 
a thing, but I nev('r could — that’s where you and I differ — it 
is neither in wisrlora nor in intelligence. It is your affections 
Ml** turned ’a a different direction from mine. You can 
hanlly be expected to b‘(‘l for society when you w'ant to deal 
it such a stab, just where I feel the throb of life. What I want 
is India, no matter how you may find fault witli her or how much 
you may abuse her. I don’t want any one greater than her, 
whether myself or anotlier! I do no^ wish to do the least thing 
which might separate me from her even by a hair’s breadth ! 

And before Binoy could get out his answer Gora cried : 
“ No, Binoy, it is futile to argue witli lue about this ! When the 
whole world has forsaken India and heaps insults upon her, 
I for ray part wish to share her .‘^eat of dishonour — this caste- 
ridden, tliis superstitious, this idolatrous India mine! If 
you want to 8C[)arate yourself from ucr then you i ?t separate 
yourself from me also.” 

Gora got up ard, going out on to the verandah, began to 
pace up aud down, while Binoy remained sittin^ in silence, till 
the servant came and announced that a crowd of people was 
waiting to see Gora outside, and Gora, glad of the opportunity 
for escape, went downstairs. 

On going outside he saw that amongst a crowd of others was 
Abinash. Gora had made up his mind that Abinash wjis 
angry with him, but there was not the least sign of anger in 
him at present. In fact he began to make a j- eech praising, 
in exaggerated language, the incident of Uora's refusal to 
accept the garland the previous day. lie declared bebire all : 
“ My respect for Gourmohan BaL has increased greatly. I 
had known for a long time that he was an uncommon man, 
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but yesterday I discovered that he is a great personage. We 
went yesterday to show him honour, but he rejected the 
honour in a manner that you would find few pt'oplo showing 
nowadays ! Is that a thing to be scoffed at ? 

Gora was overcome with confusion at such words and his 
annoyance with Abinash made him quite hot. He exclaimed 
impatiently : Look here, Abinash, you insult a man by your 
kind of honour! Could you not expect from me modesty 
enough to refuse your invitation for me to join in that dance 
of yours by the roadside ? And you call this the sign of a 
great personage I Have you the idea of starting a strolling 
Jatra party, and of going round collecting dole ? Is no one 
ready to do even the least bit of real work 'i If you want to 
work with me, all right, and if you want to light against me, 
all right too. but I beg you not to go about like this, sliouting 
* Bravo ! Bravo ! ’ *’ 

But this only made Abinash’s devotion the greater, and 
he turned with a beaming face to those who wore present, as 
though to draw the attention of them all to the wonderful 
spirit of Gora's words 1 He exclaimed : “ By your blessing 
we have been able to see such true disinterestedness on your 
part as it is to the everlasting glory of the M()th(‘rlaad. We 
can surrender our lives to such a one,” and with these words 
he bent down to touch Cora's feet, but Gora moved away 
impatiently. 

“ Gourmohan Babu,” said Abinash, “ you refuse to accept any 
honour from us, but it will not do for you to refuse us the pleasure 
of your presence at a feast which we intend to hold one day. 
We have all been discussing it and you must consent to come.” 

“ Until I have done penance,” answered Gora, ‘‘ 1 can't sit 
down with any of you to a meal.” 

Penance ! Abinash's eyes became bright, as he exclaimed : 
” Such an idea would never have occurred to any of us, but 
Gourmohan Babu can never neglect any of the rules laid down 
by the Hindu religion.” 

All agreed that it would be an excellent plan for them all to 
meet for the feast on the occasion of the ceremony of penance. 
Some of the big pandits of the country would liave to be 
invited, and they would receive ocular demonstration, on 
seeing Gourmohan’s insistence on making ponance, that even 
in these days the Hindu religion is a living thing. 

When and where the ceremony should take pUco was also 
discussed, and when Gora declared that it would be incon- 
venient at his own home, one of his devoted followers, who 
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Qiad a garden hoii&e on the banks of the Ganges, proposed that 
the arrangements should be made there. It was also decided 
that the 'expenses of the occasion should be defrayed by all the 
tmembers of the party combined. 

Just before their departure Abinash began an eloquent 
.and impassioned address in which, waving his hands at the 
.audience, he said : “ Gourmohan Babu may be angry with me. 
«but when the heart is full it is impossible to restrain one's 
‘feelings. For the rescue of the Vedas, avatars ^ have been 
Q)orn in this holy land of India, and so to-day we have obtained 
.an avatar who has been born for the preson ation of the Hindu 
religion. In the whole world our country is the only one which 
has six seasons — and in this country of ours avatars have been 
born from time to time and will take birth again. We are 
•indeed fortunate that w^ have had yjroof that this is true ! 
Brothers, let us cry, ‘ Victory to Gourmohan I ’ '' 

Excited by Abinash’s eloquence the whole crowd began 
■to cheer vociferously, but Gora fled in great confusion. 

To-day, his first free day after his gaol experiences, an 
•intense weariness seemed to overcome him. In the confine- 
oiicnt of gaol life he had for many days been dreaming of how 
he would work for his country with new enthusiasm, but to-day 
be kept asking himself only one 'question : ‘‘ Alas, where is 
flny country ^ Is it real only to myself ^ Here is my earliest 
friend, he with whom 1 have discussed all my life’s plans and 
Aiopes, ready at a moment’s notice to sever all connection after 
€0 many years with his past and future, with complete callous- 
«iess, in order to marry some girl he has taken a fancy to ! 
And here are those who belong 1o what every ^ e called my 
party, after my having explained my views to t m so many 
times, deciding that l*am an avatar born only to preserve 
the Hindu religion ! I am merely a personified form of the 
'Scriptures ! And is India to be given no place ? Six seasons, 
indeed 1 In India there are six seasons ! If the only product 
of these six seasons is the ripening of a fruit such as Abinash, 
Avhere would have been the loss in having two or three seasons 
less ? ” 

At this moment the servant came saying that his mother 
<5alled him, and on receiving this message Gora started 
suddenly, and repeated to liimself, “ ^lothv r ^ ..s called me ! ” 
J!ind it seemed to him that the words had a new significance 
to him. He said to himself, “ No matter what happens, I 
bave my mother. And she is ca. ug for me. She will unite 
^ Avatar is an incarnation. 
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me with every one. She will not permit mh to remain at at 
distance from any one. I shrll see that those who are my own 
are with her sitting in her room. In the gaol, too, motlicr was; 
calling me, there 1 was able to see her, and now outside the 
prison walls she calls me and I will go to see her.” As In*- 
spoke thus to himself he looted out towards the cold sky of 
that winter noonday, ard his differences with Binoy and 
Abinash suddenly seemed to him to become trivial. In this, 
sunlight of mid-day, India seemed to be stretching out her 
arms towards him, and he saw spread out before him all her 
rivers and mountains, her cities and oceans, and from the 
infinite there poured a clear and stainless light in which the 
whole of India shone radiantly. Gora's heart was so full that 
tears came to his eyes and all despondency vani'^hed from his 
mind. His nature was preparing joyfully for tliat work for 
India which was so endless, the fruits of which seemed so far 
oil. Though he was not able to see with his own eyes the 
greatness of India which he had seen in his meditations, he did 
not feel the least shadow of regret. He said to liirnself again- 
and again : “ Mother is calling me ! Let me go to where the- 
Bestower of all food, the One who maintains the Universe, is 
seated so infinitely far away in time and yet present at each 
instant, the One who is beyond death and yet in the midst of 
life, the One who sheds the glorious light of the Future on tho 
imperfect and miserable Present— Jpt me go there — mother 
calls me to that infinitely far and yet infinitely close.*’ In. 
the midst of this joy Gora felt the presence of Binoy and 
Abinash — as though they too were not separated from him 
— all the trifling differences of that day being merged in a. 
complete harmony. 

When Gora first entered Anandamoyi’s room his face was 
almost transfigured with the radiance of his happiness, and it 
seemed to him as if there was behind everytliing tliat he saw 
before him some wonderful presence. Coming in suddenly 
he did not at first recognise who it was who was sitting beside 
his mother ! 

It was Sucharita who stood up and bowed to him. 

“ It is you then that has come ? ” said Gora to her. Sit 
down please ! ” 

When he said, “ It is you that has come ! ’* he spoke as 
though it were no ordinary event, but some special advent. 

At one time Gora had avoided Sucharita, and so long as he 
had been on his tour, engaged in work and undergoing various 
hardships, he had been ame to put the thought of her mor» 
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or less out of his fnind. But during his days of confinement 
in gaol the memory of Sucharito haunted him. There had 
been a time when the fact that there were women in India 
hardly onterod Gora’s mind, but now he had made a new 
discovery of this truth through Suchaiita, and the sudden and 
complete revelation of such a great and ancient fact made the 
whole of Ins strong nature tremble as though from a blow. 
When the sunlight and free air of the outer world ent(‘red into 
his ])rison cell anO filled his mind with pain, he saw that world 
not merely as his own field of work composed only of the 
society of men — there a])pcared before him in his meditations 
the faces of two presiding deities of that beautiful outside 
world, the light of the sun, moon, and stars illumining them 
with a special radiance, with the cool blue sky surrounding 
them as a tiuider background — the one lighted by a mother's 
love known to him from his birth, and the other the beautiful 
a»^d tender face of liis new actpiaintanee. 

In tne midst of his narrow and joyless gaol life Gora found 
it impossible to feel antasonistic when the memory of this face 
rose in his mind. 'J'h(‘ unique joy of this meditation brought 
into his prison a sense of di^ep freedom, and the hardships of 
gaol seemed to him like some false and unsubstantial dream. 
All the wav^s of his throbbing he^rt transcended the jirisoa 
walls and mingled with the sky, played on the shimmering 
leaves and blossoms, and broke on the shores of the workaday 
world. 

Gora had thouLjlit to himself that there was no reason to 
be afraid of an image of bis fancy, so for the whole of that 
month he had let his thoughts fiow freely in i it channel, 
arguing to himself that it is only of real things * X we need 
to be afraid. 

But when, on coming out of gaol, Gora had seen Paresh 
Babu his heart was filled with joy. That his joy was not 
merely because of meeting Paresh Babu,T)ut with it there was 
mingled the magic of that image which had haunted his fancy 
for so many days — all this Gora, at first, did not realise. But 
gradually it dawned on him, as ho was on the steamer going to 
Talcutta, that Paresh Babu did not have such a strong 
attraction for him by reason only of his own virtues. 

Now Gora braced him.solf again for the * « ’ ct, saying to 

himself that he would not be defeated. As he sat on the 
steamer he determined that again he would go away to a 
distance, and would never allow lii& mind to be bound by even 
the finest of letters. 
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It was while in this frame of mind that the argument with 
Binoy had taken place. At^this first meeting with his friend 
after their separation, such a violent altercation would not 
have occurred if it had not been that Gora was really arguing 
with himself. It was becoming increasingly clear to him tliut 
the issues involved in this argument affected his own honour, 
and it was for that reason he 8})oke so vehemently on that day 
— his vehemence was a necessity for himself. When to-day 
his violence aroused in Binoy an opposing violence, and when 
in his mind Binoy was only tearing to pieces all G ora’s 
arguments, and calling them stupid bigotry, wlnm his whole 
mind arose in revolt against him, Binoy never dreamed iur a 
moment that Gora would not have boon giving him such h(‘avy 
blows unless he had been dealing those blows at himst If also. 

After his discussion with Binoy, Gora decided that it would 
not do to leave the field of battle. He thought, “ If out of fear 
for my own life I let go of Binoy, then Binoy cannot bo saved.” 


CHAPTER LVII 

Gora was deep in thought just then — he regarded Sucharita, 
not a special individual, but rather as an idea. The woman- 
hood of India was revealed to him in the figure of Sucharita, 
and he regarded her as the manifesIStion of all that was sweet 
and pure, loving and virtuous in the homes of his Motherland. 
His heart overflowed with happiness as he saw, seated beside 
his mother, this incarnation of the grace which shone upon 
India’s children, served the sick, consoled the atllicted, and 
consecrated with love even the most insignificant. He saw in 
her a manifestation of the power which never forsakes the 
meanest of us in our sorrows or misfortunes, which never 
despises us, and althdugh entitled to worship offers its devotion 
to even the most unworthy amongst us. She seemed to him 
to be the one whose skilful and beautiful hands put the seal 
of sacrifice on all our works, and to be like some imperishable 
gift of ever-patient and all-powerful love which God’s hands 
have bestowed upon us, and he said to liimself : “ We have 
allowed this gracious gift to pass unnoticed — we have put it in 
the background hidden behind all else — what clearer sign of 
our misery could there be ! ” He thought to himself that it 
is woman who ought to be called the motherland — she it is who 
is seated on the hundred-petalled lotus, in the innermost abode 
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of India’s heart- -we are her servitors. The misfortunes of 
the country are insults to her, and jjt is because we are indifferent 
' to those insults that in these days we have cause to be ashamed 
of our manhood. 

Gora was astonished at his own thoughts. He had never 
realised before how imperfect his perception of India had been 
so long as he had failed to acknowledge the women of India. 
What a lack there had been in Gora*s conception of his duty 
to his country so long as its women were so shadowy and unreal 
to him ! It was as though his idea of duty had power but no life, 
muscles but no nerves. Gora realised in a single moment that 
the further we banish woman from us, and the praaller the 
place we give to her in our lives, the weaker does our manhood 
become. 

So when Gora said t/O Sucharita : “ So you have come ! ** 
there was more in his words than mere conventional politeness ; 
Ins salutation conveyed his newly discovered joy and wonder. 

Guia bore some tiaces of his gaol experiences. He looked 
less healthy than he had done before, for the gaol food was so 
distasteful to him that he had practically fasted the whole 
month he was in prison. His complexion had lost much of the 
clear brightness it had shown before and he looked quite pale, 
and because bis hair had been crc^iped short the thinness of 
his face was even more apparent. 

On seeing how thin Gora looked, Sucharita felt a special 
regard for him awaken in her mind, though with it there was 
much pain. She wanted to bow down and take the dust of his 
feet ! Gora w^as revealed to her like the pure liame of a fire 
which is blazing so brightly that neither smoke r""" ' lel is visible, 
and a devotion mixed with tender compassion s ^rembled in 
her breast that she was unable to utter a single woiu. 

Anandamoyi was the first to speak. She said : ‘‘ Now I 
understand what happiness mine would have been if I had had 
a daughter. How can I tell you what ‘i comfort Sucharita has 
been to me all the time you have been away ! Before I got to 
know her, I did not realise that one of the glories of sorrow is 
that at such a time we become, acquainted with many great and 
good things. We get distressed because we do not know 
always in now many ways God has given us consolation for 
our sorrows. iTou may feci shy, little t, but I feel 

compelled to tell in your presence what a happiness you have 
been to me during these sad days 1 '' 

Gora looked towards Sucharita hy face with an expression 
of solemn gratitude, and then addressed Anandamoyi, saying : 
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** Mother, she came to share your sorrow in your days of sad- 
ness, and now she has oome^to increase your joy on this day 
of happiness — those who have large hearts are such disinter- 
ested friends.” 

‘‘ Didi,” exclaimed Binoy, on seeing how shy she was, 
when a thief is caught he gets punished from all sides, and so 
now that you have been caught by thorn all you have got to 
enjoy the fruits. Where can you fly to ? 1 have known you 

for a long time, but I have never given you away. I have kept 
silent, though I have known quite well that it couldn't be 
concealed for long.” 

“ You have kept silent, have you ? ” laughed Anandamoyi. 
“ You are such a silent boy by nature, aren’t you i Why, 
from the very first day he got to know you he has been singing 
your praises, and there lias been no restraining him ! ” 

“ Just listen to her, iJiili ! ” cried Binoy. “ The witness and 
proof that I am appreciative of merits and am not ungrateful 
are both present ! ” 

‘‘ You are now only singing your own praises ! ” exclaimed 
Bucharita, 

” But you will never get me to make known my virtues,” 
protested Binoy. ” If you want to hear them you must come 
to mother — you will be dumbfounded— even when I myself 
hear her I am asl onished ! If only mother will write my 
biography I am wilbng to die young ! ” 

Just hear the boy talk ! ” exclatSied Anandamoyi. 

And in this way the first shyness was broken. 

At the time of departure Sucharita said to Binoy : “ Won’t 
you come and see us one day ? ” 

Sucharita invited Binoy to come but she could not ask 
Gora. He did not understand the real reason and he felt 
rather hurt. That Binoy found it so easy to mix with every oiu* 
and took his own place in every society, and Gora could not, 
had never before been a matter of regret to Gora, but to-day 
he acknowledged to himself that this lack in his character was 
a real failing. 


CHAPTER LVIll 

Binoy understood that Sucharita had invited him to discuss 
with her the proposed marriage with Lolita. It seemed then 
that although he had given lus final decision the matteir was 
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hy no means finished with ! So long as he had life he would 
aiot be able to get free from either party. 

Up to now Binoy’s chief ankiety had been how he could 
<brcak the news to Gora ! By Gora he was not thinking 
merely of the individual, for Gora stood for certain ideas — a 
<jertain faith, and he had been a kind of support in life. 
Binoy’s constant connection with him had become a matter of 
•habit as well as joy to him, and any sort of quarrel with him 
was like a quarrel with himself. 

But the blow had fallen and the first feeling of shrinking 
tfrom the task had disappeared. Binoy had got a certain 
strength from having told Gora about his connection with 
Lolita. Before an operation there is no limit to a patient’s 
tfears, but when the knife begins to cut, the sick man sees that 
•even with the pain there is relief also, and what in imagination 
iseems so serious a matter is not so in reality. 

Until then Binoy had not been able to bring himself to 
r’*"iie even with himself, but now the door for discussion was 
open, and in his mind he was constantly thinking of answers to 
‘Gora's arguments. And objections whieh it seemed to him 
Jikely that Gora might make ho would pick to pieces from 
various standpoints. If oiilv he had been able to argue the 
whole matter out with Gora, then, although he might have got 
excited, he would have come to some final conclusion, but 
Binoy saw that Gora would not discuss matters to the. end. 
Thi.s made Binoy rather hot — he thought, “ Gora will not 
understand, and will not explain eitlu^r, he simply wants to 
use violence. Violence ! How can I ever bow my head 
before violence ^ liCt what will happen, I an^ on the side ot 
truth ! ” and as he uttered the wo*d truth it se. ed to clutch 
hold of his heart as though it were a living thing To make a 
stand against Gora ii waa necessary to side with the strongest 
possible parly, and so making truth lii.s chit! support Biiioy 
repeated the word ana in and again to himself. In fact, 
feeling that he had taken refuge in the truth, he began to feci 
^ great respect for himself, and when he started for Sucharita’s 
house he walked with head erect. AVhether he felt so con- 
fident because he was inclined towards truth, o: because his 
inclination was towards something else, Bmoy was not in a 
•condition to understand. 

When he arrived Harimoliini was busy cuukmg, and Binoy 
6tood at tlie kitchen door, and having put forward a claim for 
mid-day meal suitable for a Bn ’ min’s son, he went upstairs. 

Sucharita was engaged with some needlework, and without 
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Ufting her eyes from her task she at onoe broached tlie snbjecfl 
she had on her mind. She said : “ Look here, Binoy Babu,. 
where there is no inner obstacle ought we to respect an opposi< 
tioD which is purely external ? ” 

When he had been arguing with Gora, Binoy had taken onc^ 
point of view, and now that he was arguing with Sucharita h(‘ 
took just the opposite. How could any one have guessed now 
that he had any difference of opinion with Gora ? 

‘*But aren’t you making too little of external obstacles ? 
inquired Binoy. 

“ There’s a reason for that, Binoy Babu ! ” explainer fj 
Sucharita. “ Our obstacles are not exactly external ones, for 
our society is founded upon religious principles, whereas th(‘ 
society you belong to is hemmed round by social bonds. 
Therefore if Lolita has to leave her socit^ty it will be a serious- 
matter for her, whereas for you to leave your society would 
not be much of a loss to you.” 

Then began a discussion between them as to whether or 
not man’s personal religion ought to be entangled in any 
society or not. 

While this was going on Saiish came into the room with a 
letter and a newspaper. On seeinr Binoy he became very 
excited and wished that he could by some chancf 

Friday to a Sunday. In less than no time Satish and his 
friend Binoy were talking happily together, wliile Sucharita 
began to read the newspaper and the note which accum])aiiietl 
it, which was from Lolita. 

In this Brahmo newspaper there was an item of news which 
said that in a well-known Brahmo family there had been a fear 
that a marriage was to take place with a Hindu, but the danger 
had passed owing to the young man’s unwillingness. Wiib 
this news as the theme the article went on to compere the- 
deplorable weakness of the Brahmo family with the linn faith, 
of the Hindu young mart, and the comparison was by no means* 
in favour of the Brahmo family. 

Sucharita thought within herself that no matter what might' 
be said, Lolita’s marriage witli Binoy must be brought about 
somehow. But she saw it would not be by arguing with thif--- 
young man, so she sent a note to Lolita asking her to come- 
round at once, without any mention that Binoy was there. 

Since ^ there was no calendar accommodating enough to 
make Friday into Sunday, Satish had perforce to leave to get 
ready for school, and Sucharita too got up to take her bath andl 
begged Binoy to excuse her for a little. 
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When the hcat>of the discussion had cooled down and Binoy' 
was left alone in the room the inner spirit of his young manhood 
awoke. It was about nine o’clock, and in the lane there were* 
few passers-by. The ticking of the small clock on Sucharita’a 
writing-table was the only sound that disturbed the silence. 
The spirit of the room began to exert its influence over Binoy’s* 
mind, and it seemed as if all the little details of its furnishing^ 
became suddenly familiar to him. The neatness of her table, 
the embroidered chair covers, the deerskin si)read beneath the- 
chair, the two or three pictures hanging on the walls and the- 
row of books bound in red cloth and arranged on a little book- 
shelf, all exercised a deep fascination over his mind. A 
beautiful mystery seemed to gather in the interior of this* 
room, and the memory of the discussions which had taken 
jjlace in its lonely stillness at mid-day, between the two- 
comjianions, seemed even now to be hidden there like some 
sliy and beautiful presence. Binoy began to try and imagine' 
flow Qiid where each one had sat as they talked, ana he 
fashioned in his mind many pictures of the confidences to- 
which Paresh Babu had referred wlien he seid : “ I have 
heard from Sucharita that Lolita is not averse to you.” An 
indescribable current, like the tender tune of some wandering’ 
minstrel, began to flow tlirough Bino’’’’s mind, and in the secret 
places of his heart there arose such a speechless and in- 
expressible feeling, that being neither a poet nor an attist 
Binoy became in\\ardly restless. He felt as if he would be all 
right if he could only do something, but the means of action 
seemed out of liis ])ower. It was as though a veil separated 
him from what was quite close so that it seemei’ to be at an« 
infinite distance, and yet he had uol whe power to r i tlie veil. 

Harimohini came into the room and asked j loy if he 
would take any refrestiments, and when Binoy replied in the* 
negative she came into the room and sat down. 

So long as Harimohini had been living in Paresh Babu’s- 
house she had been greatly attracted to Binoy, but, from the- 
tirn^ she had come with Suchanta to a home she could call 
her own, all outside visitors had become very distasteful to her. 
She had come to the conclusion that Sucharita’s recent lapses- 
in matters of social conduct were entirely the fault of her 
friends. Even - hough she knew that Binoy was not a Brahmo* 
she felt only too. clearly that he was not very : in observing 
Hindu customs, so she was not so eager nowadays to invite* 
this son of a Brahmin to partake of the sacred food jeered* 
to her gods. 
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To-day in the course of her talk she asked Binoy : Well, 
my child, you are the son of a Brahmin, but don’t you observe 
the evening worship 1 ” 

“ Auntie,” said Binoy apol<>getically, “ through learning 
so many things by heart day and night I have forgotten all 
the right texts for evening worship ! ” 

“ Paresh Babu has also learned a great deal,” answered 
Anandamoyi, “ but according to his own religion ho always 
observes some form of worship both morning and evening.” 

“ But, Auntie,” expostulated Binoy, “ wliat ho dues cannot 
be managed by merely learning oil a few texts. If ever I 
become like him I shall do as he does.” 

“ So long as you are not like him.” said Harimohini rather 
harshly, “ why can’t you follow your ancestors ? Is it go(Kl 
to be neither one thing nor the other ? Man after all is a 
religious being. But neither Kam, nor the Ganges 1 How 
■ can that be ? ” 

She was interrupted at this point by the entrance of Lolita, 
who on seeing Binoy started violently and asked Harimohini 
where Sucharita was. 

“ Radharani has gone to take her bath,” said Harimohini, 
and Lolita, as though she thought some ex]>]{i nation of her 
appearance were necessary, said : ” It was Sucharita who 
called me here.” 

“ Well, sit down till she comes,” said Harimohini, “ she will 
be here directly.” ^ 

Harimohini had no very kindly feelings towards Lolita 
either, for she wanted now to get Sucharita away from her 
•old surroundings and to keep her entirely under her own 
control. Paresh Bal)u’s other daughters were not so intimate, 
but Harimohini was iK^t at all pleased at the way Lolita dropped 
in at all times for a chat with Sucharita. She used to try and 
interrupt their talks by calling Sucharita away on the pretext 
•of some housew^ork, or she would express her regret that 
nowadays Sucharita’s studies were not making such progress 
as they used to do. She would say this in sjjite of the fact 
that when Sucharita did give her time to study she would 
never forget to say that education was not only not necessary 
for girls but was positively injurious. The real truth was that, 
‘because she was not able to hedge Sucharita round as she 
wanted to do, she was in the habit of blaming sometimes her 
^companions and sometimes her studies. 

She was not at all pleased at having to sit with Binoy and 
JjoUta, but because she was angry with them she remained 
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seated. She felt that there was some mysterious relationship 
between the two, and she said ta herself : “ No matter what 
the rules of your society may be 1 will never allow this sort of 
shameless intimacy, all this Christian kind of behaviour, to 
go on in any house of mine.” 

In Lolita’s mind also there was an uncomfortable feeling 
of opposition. TJie previous day she had decided that she 
would accompany Sucharita to Anandamoyi’s house, but when 
it came to the point she could not bring herself to go. She 
felt great respect for Gora but at the same time her hostility 
towards him was very keen, for she could not get the idea out 
of her mind that Cora’s attitude towards her was unfavourable 
in all kinds of ways. She felt this to such an extent that from 
the very day of Gora’s release from prison her feelings towards 
Binoy also had undergone a change. Previous to that she had 
been actually priding herself on her influence over Binoy, and 
tl.t idea thnt he was not able to extricate himself Trom 
jiis friend *s clutches made her feel antagonistic towards him 
for his weakness. 

Binoy, on the other liand, the moment he saw Lolita come 
into tlic room, began to feci greatly agitated. With regard 
to Lolita he could never keep his ideas clear, for from the time 
their names had been connected together in the gossip of the 
community his mind would become agitated like a magnetic 
needle disturbed by a storm the moment he saw her. 

As for Lolita, slie ielt very angry with Sucharita when she 
found that Binoy was seated there. She saw that she had 
been sent for to straighten out \Nliat had become “‘^angled, and 
in the hope of making the mir 1 of the unw' ng Binoy 
favourable tow’ards her agaiu. So she turned to • tarimohini 
and said : Tell Didi that I can't stay just now, and that I’ll 
come another time.” And without so much as looking at 
Binoy she went quickly out of the room. 

Now that it was no longer necessary for Harimohini to 
stay she also got up and went to do some housework. 

The look, as of suppressed fire, on Lolita’s face was not 
unfamiliar to Binoy, but it was a long time since he had seen 
it. He had been feeling free from anxiety as the evil days 
liad apparently passed lor good when Lolita had been so ready 
to produce her fiery arrows again^st him, bi » to-day he saw 
that she had taken out those old weapons from her armoury, 
and there was not the least sign rust on them. It hard 
enough to bear anger, but for a pers» a like Binoy it was doubly 
difficult to bear contempt. He remembered with what 
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dislike she had regarded him when she tholUght him to be a 
mere satellite of the planet Gk>ra, and now he felt upset at the 
thought that to Lolita his hesitation must seem like a sign of 
cowardice. It was unbearable to him that she should bo 
regarding as timidity what was really a hesitation born of su 
sense of duty, and yet would never give him a single oppor* 
tunity for saying even a couple of words on the subject. To 
be cheated of the chance of arguing was to Binoy the greatest 
possible punishment, for he knew that he could argue, and 
arrange his words skilfully, and that his power of justifying 
any particular side in a discussion was no uncommon gift. 
But whenever Lolita entered into conflict with him she never 
gave him an opportunity for argument, and to-day again the 
opportunity had not occurred. 

Seeing a new’spaper lying on the table, in his im])atiencc he 
snatched it up and suddenly saw that in one place it was 
marked in pencil. He read the passage and at once saw that 
he and Lolita were the objects of the discussion and of the 
comments that followed, and realised that Lolita would be 
always subjected to this kind of insult from the people of her 
community. It seemed to him therefore perfectly proper 
that a spirited girl like her should feel it contemptible on his 
part to spend his time in arguing fine points of social principle 
instead of trying to save her from such humiliation. He felt 
ashamed when he compared hims^ with this high-spirited 
girl and remembered her brave and^complete indifference for 
society. 

' When Sucharita returned to Binoy, after having taken her 
own bath and given Satish his morning meal before sending 
him to school, she found him sitting moody and depressed,^ so 
she did not raise the subject of their previous discussion again. 

Before ho sat down to his meal Binoy omitted the usual- 
ceremonial cleansing, and Harimohini expostulated : “ Binoy,. 
since you don’t observe any of our Hindu customs why don't 
you become a Brahmo ? ” 

Binoy, feeling a little hurt, replied : “ The very day I 
come to regard Hinduism as consisting of prohibitions with 
regard to touching, and prohibitions wnth regard to eating, 
and a lot of other meaningless rules and regulations, I sluiii 
become, if not a Brahmo, then a Christian, a Mussalman,. 
or something of that sort. But I have not yet such a lack of 
faith in Hinduism.’’ 

When Binoy left Sucharita’s house his mind was greatly 
disturbed, for it seemed as if he were receiving shocks from all 
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eides, and as though he had reached a place that was void and 
without shelter ! 

Wondering why he had got int^ such an unnatural position, 
he walked slowly along with head bowed in thought, till he 
came to a square where he took a seat under a tree. Hitherto, 
whenever in his life any knotty question had arisen, he had 
taken it, whether great or small, to discuss with his friend, and 
a solution had always been found, but to-day that way was 
closed and lie had to face it alone. 

As the sun’s rays began to penetrate to the shade where he 
was sitting he got up and went out into the road again, 
but he had not gone far when ho suddenly hoard Satish’s 
voice calling : “ Binoy Babu ! Binoy Babu ! ” and a moment 
later his little friend had hold of his hand. It was Friday, 
And Satish was on his way home after his school had closed for 
the week-end. 

“ Come along, Binoy Babu,” pleaded Satish, “ come home 
witii me I ” 

“ TTow can I ? ” asked Binoy. 

Why can't you ^ ” persisted Satish. 

“ How will your people be able to bear me if I go so often ? ** 
explained Binoy. 

Thinking such an argument erlirely beneath his notice, 
Satish merely said ; ‘‘ No, come along I ” 

Satish was quite oblivious of the great calamity which had 
befallen Binoy in his relationship to their family, and Binoy’s 
heart was profoundly moved at the thought of this boy’s pure 
love tor him. The completeness of the joy which he had found 
in the heaven of Paresh 15abu’s home was untoucL,. ’ only in this 
member of the family. On this day of catastrophes vas only in 
his mind that no cloud of doubt had arisen, and no blow from 
society had tried to destroy the bond. Putting his arm round 
the boy’s neck Binoy said : “ Come on, little brother, I will 
take you as far as the door of your house/’ and he felt as though 
in the embrace that he gave Satish, he got a touch of the 
sweetness which had surrounded the boy from his childhood 
in the love and afTectioii of Sucharita and Lolita. 

The uninterrupted flow of irrelevant chatter which Satish 
kept up constantly as he walked along sounded intensely 
sweet in Binoy s ears, and in this touch with '' I'oy’s sincerity 
of heart he was able to forget for a little the tangled puzzle of 
his own life. 

To reach Sucharita’s house thv^ had to pass in front oi 
Paresh Babu’s, and Paresh Babu’s sitting-room on the first 
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floor could be seen from the street. As the^r passed in front 
of that room Binoy could not resist looking up once, and he saw 
Paresh Babu sitting at his table. It was impossible to see 
whether he was speaking or not, but Lolita was seated on a 
stool with her back to the road, close to Paresh Babu’s chair, 
just like an obedient pupil. 

The agitation that Lolita had felt as she left Sucharita s 
house had made her so unbearably restless that, finding no 
other means of checking her distress, she had gone quietly to 
Paresh Babu. There was reflected in him such a dee]) peace 
that often the impatient Lolita used to go and sit silently 
beside him in order to control her own restlessness. To-day 
Paresh Babu had asked : What is it, Lolita ? to which she 
had replied : “ Nothing, father. But this room of yours is so 
nice and cool.” 

Paresh Babu clearly understood that she had come to him 
to-day with a wounded heart, for in his own heart too there 
was a hidden pain. So he began gradually to introduce such 
subjects as would help to lighten the burden of the trivial joya 
and sorrows of the individual life. 

At the sight of this confidential talk between father and 
daughter Binoy for a moment stood still, and to what Satish 
was saying he paid not the least attention. Satish was pro- 
pounding a very abstruse problem of military tactics. He was 
inquiring whether it would not be possible to train a troop of 
tigers and by placing them in the frdllt line of battle, between 
one’s own army and the enemy, make victory certain. Up 
to this moment the flow of question and answer had been 
going on unobstructed, and on receiving this unexpected check 
he looked up at Binoy to see what was the matter. Following 
the direction of Binoy’s glance he saw Lolita, and immediately 
called out : “ Lolita Didi, Lolita Didi, see, 1 got hold of Binoy 
Babu on the way from school and have brought him home.” 

When Lolita jumped up from her chair, and Pare^sh Babu 
too turned to look into the street, Binoy became hot all over, 
feeling that he was responsible for all this to-do. However^ 
he managed to say good-bye to Satish and to go into Paresh 
Babu’s house. 

When he got upstairs he found that Lolita was no longer 
there, and thinking that he must appear like a robber who haa 
broken in upon their peace he took a seat with shy hesitation. 

When the usual preliminaries of asking after each other’s 
health, etc., were over, Binoy began at once : “ Since I do not 
observe the rules and customs of Hindu society with much 
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devotion, and in fdCt transgress them almost every day, I havo 
been thinking that it is niy duty tp take shelter in the Brahmo • 
Sarnaj, and my wish is to be initiated by you.** 

This wish and determination had not taken clear shape in* 
Binoy*s mind even fifteen minutes before, and Paresh Babu 
was so surprised that he remained silent for a little. Then 
he said : “ But have you considered the question carefully 
from every point of view 1 ** 

“ In this matter there is nothing much to be considered,** 
answered Binoy. It seems to me to be simply a question of‘ 
right and wrong. It is a perfectly straightforward matter. 
With the teaching tliat I have had I cannot sincerely accept 
as religion a mere state of not transgressing certain rules and 
customs. It is for this reason that at every step inconsist- 
encies appear, and so long as I remain connected with those who 
regard Hinduisrq with real devotion I shall merely be giving 
them shocks, and I have no doubt in my mind that this is 
Huy wrong of me. Without worrying myself at present about 
anything else I must be prepared to escape from this wrong, 
ctherwise I shall not be able to preserve my self-respect.** 

Such a long exfilanatioii was quite unnecessary for Paresh 
Babu, but it ^as needed by Binoy himself to strengthen his 
determination. He felt his breas., swell with pride as he 
thought of the battle between right and wrong in the midst^of 
^hich he found himself, and in which be, taking the side of 
right, would have to be victorious. The honour of his man- 
bood was at stake. 

“ Are your opinions at one with those of the Brahmo 
Kamaj on matters of religious faith ? *’ asked Pait ' Babu. 

“ To tell you the truth/* began Binoy, after . moment’s 
silence, “ there was a tune when I thoucht that I had religious 
faith, and even used to have quarrels with many people on the 
subject, but now I realise that in matters of religious faith I am 
(juite undeveloped. I have come to understand this much 
from knowing you. No real need of religion has occurred in 
my life, and because no real faith in it has grown in me I have 
up to now only followed the current religion of our society and 
upheld it by all sorts of skilful and hair-splitting arguments. I 
have never felt any need for thinking which religion is true ; I 
have been merely going about trying to prove ' } truth of that 
religion which would bring me victory. The harder it became 
, to prove, the more pride I took in proving it. I can’t say even 
[ now whether I shall ever have a ^ jrfectly true and natural 
^religious faith, but it is certain that if only 1 get into a« 
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favourable environment and meet with those who are an 
■example to me, I shall make progress in that direction. At 
any rate I shall be freed from the humiliation of going about 
•displaying, as though it were a flag of victory, the thing which 
-does inner violence to my intelligence.” 

As he went on discussing his position with Paresh Babu, 
arguments favourable to his present state of mind began to 
take shape, and he began to speak with such enthusiasm that 
it appeared as if he had come to this firm decision after having 
weighed the pros and cons for many days. 

Still Paresh Babu pressed him to take a little more tinn^ 
before deciding, which made Biiioy think that Paresh Babu 
bad some doubt as to his firmness of purpose. This only madt? 
him all the more obstinate, and he again and again declared 
that he was so sure of himself that there was no possibility of 
his being shaken from his determination.. There was no 
mention made by either side of the proposal of marriage with 
Lolita. 

At this point Bordashundari came in on the pretext of 
some housework, and when she had finished it she was about to 
leave the room without having shown any sign that she liad 
aeen Binoy there. Binoy thought that Paresh Babu would 
■certainly call Bordashundari back to tell her this latest piece 
•of news, but Parish Babu did not say a word, in fact he did 
not consider that the time had arrived for speaking of it. lie 
wanted to keep the matter a seerm/, but when Bordashundari 
showed so rudely her contempt for and anger against him, 
Binoy was not able to restrain himself. He followed her and 
’ bending down in obeisance at her feet, said : “I have come to 
you to-day to tell you that I want to be initiated into the 
BraLnao Samaj. 1 know I am not worthy but my hope is that 
you will make me so.” 

Bordashundari heard him with astonishment and, turning 
back, slowly re-entered the room with a questioning look in 
Paresh Babu’s direction. 

*■ Binoy has requested me to initiate Jiim,” explained 
Paresh Babu. 

On hearing this Bordashundari felt the pride of one who has 
made a conquest, but why was it that her joy was not unalloyed ? 
81ie had an intense desire to teach Paresh Babu a lesson for 
once. She had again and again declared, with the assurance 
•of a prophetess, that her husband would have to repent bitterly 
of his conduct, so when she saw how unmoved Paresh Babu 
was by the agitation which was going on all round him in their 
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society, she felt an intense inward impatience, and now when 
all their diflBculties seemed to be about to be nicely settled she 
could not feel pure unmixed delight. So she said with a 
solemn air : “ If this proposal for initiation had only been made 
a few days earlier we should not have had to endure so much 
sorrow or humiliation.” 

“ This is not a question of our troubles or humiliations,” 
observed Paresh Babu. “ Binoy desires to be initiated, that’s 
all.’’ 

“ Mer(‘ly initiation ? ” questioned Bordashundari. 

“ (iod knows that I am at the root of all your sorrows or 
humiliations ! ” exclaimed Binoy. 

“ Look here, Binoy,’’ said Barosli Babu, “ do not undertake 
this business of initiation without fully comprehending it. I said 
to you before that you were not to take any step which would 
involve serious consequenees because you are under the 
impression that we arc in some social dilemma.” 

: hat is true enoagli.” chimed in Bordashundari, "but 
what I contend is that he has no right to sit still doing nothing 
after having involved us all in such a tangle.” 

“ If instead of sitting still doing nothing,” interposed 
Paresh Babu, “ you simply become excit(‘d, then the tangle 
will only b<*come more comj>licated. It’s no use saying that 
it is one’s duly to be 'loing something; often enough one’s chief 
duty is not to do anything at all.” 

“ Yes, of course,” complained Bordashundari. “ I’m a 
fool, and am not abh^ to understand anything. But I want to 
know what is going to bo decided about it — I’ve got plenty of 
work waiting for me to do.” 

“ I would like to be initiated on Sunday, the u. . after to- 
morrow,” said Binoy. " Su if Paresh Babu ” 

“ No,” interrupied Paresh Babu, “ I can’t undertake any 
initiation by wliieh my family can hope for any benefit. You 
must apply to the Brahmo Samaj direct.” 

Binoy at oiic(* felt discouraged, for lie had not reached the 
j)cint at which he fidt he wanted to apply for initiation in a 
formal kind of way to the authorities of the Brahmo Samaj — 
esi)ccially seeing that it was that very community which had 
coupled his name with that of Lolita. How could he have 
the face to compose a letter of api)lication, and v, :.at language 
could he write it ? How would he be able to show his face after 
the letter had been published in the Brahmo papers ? The 
letter would be read by Gora, and Anandamoyi also ! Be- 
sides that, it would not appear in its full context, and Hindu 
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riders would see only an unexpected eagerness on Binoy’s 
part to take initiation in the Brahnio Samaj, and this was not 
the whole truth. Binoy could not hide his shame unless the 
other facts were also made known. 

On seeing that Binoy remained silent Bordasluindari 
became alarmed, and said : “ Oh, I forgot. Of course Binoy 
Babu does not know any one besides ourselves in the Brah/no 
Samaj. But never mind, we can make all the necessary 
arrangements. Til send for Panu Babu at once. There’s 
not much time to lose. Sunday is so near.*’ 

As she finislied speaking Smlhir passed the door on his 
way upstairs to tiie top floor, and iiorda^hundari called after 
him : ** »Sudhir, Binoy is going to be initiated into our Samaj 
on Sunday.” 

Sudhir was d<‘lightcd, for in his heart he had always greatly 
admired Binoy, and the thought of getting him in the Brahma 
Samaj filled him with joy. He had always considered it most 
unreasonable that a man who could write such excellent 
English as Binoy, and had such intelligcmce and education, 
should not bo a member of the Brahmo Samaj. Ilis heart 
sw'elled with pride at tiiis f^roof that men of Binoy ’s stamp 
could not be happy outside his eornmnnity, and he said : 

“ But how can it be arranged by Sunday ? You won’t be 
able to make it sufficiently widely known.” For Sudhir ’s desire 
was that this initiation of Binoy 's should be proclaimed before 
all and sundry as a kind of examplff* 

“ No, no ! ” exclaimed Bordashundari, ” it can easily be 
managed by Sunday. Go quickly, Sudhir, and call Panu 
Babn. ’ 

The unfortunate being, by whose exam])]e the excitcti Sudhir 
saw the invincible might of the Brahmo Samaj made manifest 
to all, was feeling very small! That winch, at th(‘ time of 
argument and reasoning did not seem of groat importance, 
made him feel very uncomfortable when it showed its face in 
the open. 

At the suggestion of Panu Babu being summoned, Binoy 
got up to go, but Bordashundari did not want to h,*t liim of!, 
and pressed him to stay, saying that Panu Babu would be 
there directly, and be need not wait long. 

But Binoy said apologetically : “ No, you must excuse 
me to-day.” 

He felt that if only he could get breathing space, away 
from the hedge that surrounded him, so os to get time to 
think things out more clearly, he would feel all right. 
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As he got op to go Paresh Babo als ) got up, and putting 
A hand on Binoy’s shoulder, said : “ Don’t do anything hastily, 
Binoy — get some peace and quie^, and ihink things over well 
before deciding anything. Do not take a step which affects 
your whole life so seriously without fully understanding your 
own mind.” 

Bordashundari feeling inwardly quite exasperated with her 
husband, said : “ Those who begin a task without thinking 
things out at the start, who sit still doing nothing till they 
have got themselves and others into a scrape, when they find 
that there is no way of escape then say : ‘ Sit down and 
tliink ! ’ You may be able to settle down to thinking, but in 
the meantime our lives are in danger.” 

Sudhir accomjuinied Binoy when he went out of the house, 
for he was feeling a restlessness like that of some one who 
wishes to taste the dishes before sitting down to a line feast. 
He was keen to take Binoy at once to his friends of the Brahmo 
eoniLiUaiLy and, announcing the glad tidings, beuiu the 
festival of joy there and then, but at the sight of ISudhir’s 
expansive enthusiasm Binoy became more and more de])ressed. 
AVIien Sudhir proposed that the two of them should go together 
to Panii Babu’s at once, Binoy, without paying the least 
attention to the suggestion, suatcaed his hand away from 
Sudhir’s and fled. 

After going some distance he saw Abinash with two* oi 
three members of his party tearing along somewhere at a 
tremendous 8{)eed, but they stopped on seeing Binoy, and 
Abinash exclaimed; “Good, here is Binoy l>*bu! Come, 
Binoy Babu, come along with us ! ” 

“ Where are you going ? ” asked Binoy. 

“ Why, we are going to Kashipore Garden to make things 
ready for Gourmohan Babu’s penance ceremony.” 

“ No,” protested Binoy, “ I haven’t time to go just now.” 

“ What do you mean f ” cried Abinash. “ Do you realise 
what a great event this is going to be ? If it had been a light 
matter, why should Gourmohan Babu have made such a 
proposal at all ? Nowadays it is necessary for the Hindus to 
proclaim their own strength, and this jienance of Gourmohan 
Babu’s is going to create a great sensation amongst the people 
of our country* We are inviting all the cvl ..'ted pandits 
from all over the place, so that this will have its off ct on 
the whole of Hindu society. PeoT^V will realise that v\e are 
still living 1 They will know that xlmduism is not about to 
dial” 
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Managing somehow to escapo from Abinash’s wiles. Binoy 
went on his way. 


CHAPTER LIX 

When Haran Babu arrived in response to Bordashundari’s 
message, he looked very serious for a moment, and then said : 
“It is our duty to send for Lolita and discuss this matter 
with her.” 

On Lolita’s coming, Haran Babu, with portentous solemnity, 
said : “ Look here, Lolita, a time has come in your life of 
great responsibility. On one aide is your rolicrion, and on the 
other your inclination, and you will have to make your choice 
as to which of these you will follow ! ” 

Having said this much he paused to see the effect on 
Lolita, for he felt that in face of such an example of a passion 
for righteousness all cowardice must tremble, and all in- 
sincerity be reduced to ashes — this glowing example of spiritual 
ardour of his was indeed a valuable asset to the Brahmo 
Samaj ! 

But Lolita did not answer a word, and as she remained 
silent Haran Babu went on : “ Doubtless you have heard 
that Binoy Babu, in view of the nosition you are in, or for 
some other reason, is expressing his readiness to become a 
member of the Brahmo Samaj.” 

' This was news to Lolita, and though she did not express 
any opinion on it, her eyes became bright, and she remained 
seated like an image in stone. 

“ Paresh Babu,” continued Haran Babu, “ is, of course, 
delighted at this obliging willingness of Binoy ’s, but it is for 
you to decide whether or not this is a matter for being pleased 
at. Therefore in the name of the Brahmo Samaj I request 
you to-day, putting aside this insane desire of yours and 
looking into your heart from the standpoint of religion only, 
to ask yourself this question; ‘ Is there any real cause for being 
happy about this ? ’ ” 

As Lolita still remained silent, Haran Babu thought that 
he was making a great impression, so he went on with re- 
doubled enthusiasm : “ Initiation ! Is it necessary for me 
to say what a sacred moment in life the initiation ceremony 
is ? And will you allow such a ceremony to be polluted ? 
It the bidding of happiness, convenience, or personal attach- 
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ment are we gohig to surrender our Samaj to the path of 
falsehood, and welcome insincerjty as though we honoured 
it ? Tell me, Lolita, are you going to permit yourself to be 
connected with this distressing incident in the history of the 
Brahmo Samaj all your life ? 

Even at this question Lolita remained as she was, silent 
and motionless, the only change being that she tightened her 
grasp of the chair on which she was sitting. So Haran Babu 
went on again : ‘‘ I have often observed how irresistible is 
the force of personal desire in weakening man’s character, 
and I know too how one has to pardon man’s weakness, but 
when that weakness affects not only one’s own life but the 
lives of hundreds of others and shatters into fragments their 
only shelter, teU me, Lolita, whether you think that pardonable 
for a single moment ? Has God given us the right to pardon 
such weakness ? ” 

“ No, no ! Panu Babu I ” cried Lolita, leaving her chair and 
standing in front of him, “ you need not pardon us ! We have 
all become accustomed to your attacks, and probably any 
forgiveness that you could offer would be absolutely unbeai- 
able to every one ! ” and with these words she left the room ! 

Bordashundari was very much ditjturbed at what Haran 
Babu had been saying, for she by no means wanted to lose 
Bino)% but all her importunity was in vain, so far as H^ran 
Babu was concerned, and in the end she parted from him in 
anger. She was in a fix, for she had managed to get neither 
Paresh Babu nor Haran Babu on her side. No one could 
have foreseen her getting into such an inconceivable situation, 
and her opinion of Haran Babu umh'rwent auoth change. 

As for Binoy, so long as his idea of taking ii uiatiou had 
been hazy in his own mind, he had expressed his determination 
with great zeal, but when he saw that he wouh^ have to make 
formal application to the Brahmo Samaj, and that Haran 
Babu would be consulted on the matter, he shrank with horror 
from this open publicity. He could not think where he could 
go and with whom he could consult, finding it impossible even 
to go to see Anaiidamoyi about it. He did not fed inclined to 
go for a walk, so he went to hia own lodgings and, going 
upstairs to his bedroom, threw himself on his bed. 

Evening came, and when the servant entCxcu with the lamp 
he was just on the point of sending it away when he heard 
Satish calling him from downsta’ “ Binoy Babu ! Binoy 
Babu ! ” On hearing Satish call aim Binoy began to feel 
alive again, as though in the middle of a desert he had 
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suddenly got a draught of water. At that moment Satish was 
the onl^ person in the world who could console him, and all 
liis lassitude disappeared at the sound of his voice. Calling 
out : “ What, little brother, what is it ? ” he jumped from his 
bed and, without putting on his shoes, rushed downstairs, only 
to find waiting at the foot of the stairs leading into the little 
courtyard not only Satish but also Bordashiindari. So he 
must again face that puzzle, and enter once more into that 
struggle ! 

Having taken them upstairs, Bordashundari ordered Satish 
to go and sit outside on the verandah, but Binoy, to relieve the 
misery of such a joyless banishment, gave him some picture 
books and took him into the next room, where there was a 
lamp. 

When Bordashundari opened the attack by saying; “ Binoy, 
as you do not know anybody in the Brahmo Samaj, you just 
write a letter for me to take to the minister of our church 
community and I will go round to-morrow morning and make 
all the necessary arrangements for your initiation on Sunday. 
You need not worry yourself a single moment longer,'’ liinoy 
was so taken aback that he could not answer a word. But, 
nevertheless, he obediently wrote a letter and handed it to 
Bordashundari. He felt that no matter what happen(»d he 
mu^t find a way out from which there was no possibility of 
return and in which there could be no more question of 
hesitation. 

Bordashundari also made a passing reference to Binoy’s 
marriage with Lolita. 

As soon as she had left him Binoy began to feel a certain 
disgust, so that even the memory of Lolita struck a harsh 
note in his mind. It seemed to him as if Bordashundari must 
have been encouraged by Lolita in this display of unseemly 
haste. Along with the waning of his own self-respect it was 
as though his respect for every one else had abated. 

Bordashundari, on the other hand, was thinking that on 
her return home she would have a piece of news to tell which 
would please Lolita, for she had discovered for certain that 
her daughter loved Binoy, .and that was why there had been 
such a fuss in the Samaj about their marriage. For this she 
blamed everybody but herself. For several days she had 
practically not spoken to Lolita, Imt now that a way out had 
been found, largely by her own exertions, she was anxious to 
Tiake it up with her wayward daugliter by telling her the 
glorious news. Lolita’s father had ruined everything, and 
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even Lolita hersdf had not been able to guide Binoy aright. 
From Panu Babu too she had got no assistance. It had 
been for Bordasluindari alone tcfcut the knot! Yes I Yes ! 
One woman could manage what half-a-dozen men could not 
accomplish I 

On reaching home Bordashundari heard that Lolita had 
gone to bed early, as she was not feeling well. She smiled to 
herself as she said : “ I’ll soon make her feel all right again ! ” 
and taking a lamp in licr hand she went to the bedroom, where 
she found tliat Lolita had not yet gone to bed, but was reclining 
on her sofa, reading. Immediately Lolita sat upright, and 
asked : “ Mother, where have you been ? ” 

There was a sharpness in the question, for Lolita had heard 
that her mother bad gone to Binoy’s lodgings with Satish. 

“ I have been to see Binoy,” answered Bordashundari. 

“ Why ? ” asked Lolita. 

Why, indeed 1 said Bordashundari to nerself somewhat 
angrily. Lolita can only think of me as her enemy ! Un- 
grateful girl 1 

“ That is why f ” exclaimed Bordashundari, thrusting 
Binoy’s letter out for Lolita to sec. On reading the letter 
Lohta blushed scarlet, all the more when Bordashundari, in 
order to exaggerate her success, made out that she had not 
got the letter out of Binoy without considerable pressure! 
She could say with pride that, apart from herself, no* one 
\vould have had the ability to bring this matter to a successful 
issue ! 

Lohta, covering her face with her hands, lay down on the 
sofa, and her motlicr, thinking tb i she was sir if showing 
the inteiJ’-ity of her feelings openly, went out of tL ■ room. 

Next morning when she ^^ent to get the letter, to take it to 
the J^rahmo Samaj, she saw that some one hr d torn it into 
pieces 1 


CHAPTER LX 

jSfEXT evening, just as Sucharita was preparing to go to see 
Paresh Babu, t]*o servant came to announce that a gentleman 
had called to sec her. “ What geiiliema'. . she asked. 

Is it Binoy Babu ? ” The servant replied that it wis not 
Binoy Babu, but a very tall fair g " tloman. At this informa- 
tion Sucharita started, and told me servant to show him 
upstairs. 
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Sucharita had not given a thought that^day to what she 
was wearing or how she was wearing it, and when she looked 
in the mirror she was not atall satistiod with her appearance. 
But there was no time to change, so giving a few hasty touclies 
to her hair, and adjusting her dress a little, she went into the 
room. She had forgotten that on her table there were lying 
copies of Gora’s books, and there was Gora sitting right in 
front of that table I The books wore lying shamelessly before 
his eyes, and she was unable either to remove them or to 
cover them up. 

Auntie has been anxious to meet you for a long time,’^ 
said Sucharita. “ I will go and tell her you have come,*' and 
she left the room, for she had not the courage to face Gora 
alone. 

After a few minutes Sucharita returned with ITarimohini. 

Harimohini had for some time past been hearing from 
Binoy about Gora’s life, and opinions, and his devoted faith, 
and occasionally at mid-day she would request Sucharita to 
read to her from his writings. Not that she was able to 
comprehend everything quite clearly, but she understood at 
least that Gora was a strict follower of the Scriptures and his 
writings were a protest against the loose princi])les of present- 
day society. At any rate they wore a groat convenience to her 
in encouraging her mid-day nap. Slie felt an admiration for 
Gora because nothing could be more wonderful and virtuous 
in her eyes than for an English-educaTed young man of modern 
times to take such a firm stand for orthodoxy. AVlien she 
had first met Binoy in that Brahmo household she )iad })een 
delighted with him, but gradually as she got to know him 
better, and especially when she had got a house of her own, 
the flaws in his conduct began to hurt her. Bciause she had 
relied too much on him she was beginniiig to rc])roacb him 
unduly, and she was therefore looking forward to meeting 
Gora with the greater eagerness. 

As soon as she set eyes on him she was astonished. Here 
was a Brahmin indeed I He was briglit like the flame of some 
sacrificial fire ! He resembled Mahadev in his lustrous 
radiance ! She felt such a res])ect for him that when he stooped 
to make his fronam to her she shrank back in dismay. 

“ I have heard so much about you ! ’* exclaimed Harimohini. 
“ But when I see you I wonder how any one could have the 
face to put you in gaol ! ” 

** If people like you had been magistrates,” laughed Gora» 
•‘then gaols would have been the haunts only of bats and rats I * 
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“ No, my chil3,’* replied Harimohini, there is no lack of 
thieves and cheats in this wor|^. But was the Magistrate 
blind ? One has only to look at your face to see that you 
are not a common person, that you are one of God’s own 
people. Have you to put people in gaol simply because there 
is a gaol to be filled ? Good gracious ! What sort of justice 
is tliis ? ” 

“ The magistrates,” explained Gora, “ lest, by looking at 
men’s faces, they should see the glory of God, do their work 
by keeping their eye on the Law books. Otherwise do you 
think they could have taken their food or got any sleep, while 
committing so many pco[ilc to floggings, imprisonment, trans- 
portation, and even hanging ? ” 

“ When I have leisure,” said Harimohini, “ I get Radharani 
to read to mo out of your writings, and 1 hav^* been looking 
forward for a long time to the pleasure of hearing such words 
•I vour ow^' li]) 3 . I am a poor foolish woman, and un- 
fortunate into the bargain — I can neither understand nor 
give my mind to everything, but I have a firm belief that I 
shall be able to gain some wisdom from you 1 '' 

Gora, without contradicting her, modestly remained silent. 

“ You must take something to eat before you go,” went on 
Harimohini. It is a long time since I have been able to 
entertain a Brahmin boy like you. For to-day you must be 
satisfied with some sweetmeats, but anotlier day 1 will invite 
you to a regular meal.” 

Sucharita being left alone, while Harimohini went out to 
bring the light refreshments, became quite agi^’’' 1. 

” Did Binoy come to see you to-day ? ’ sked Gora 
abruptly. 

” Yes,” replied Sucharita. 

** I have not seen him since,” said Gora, ” but I know what 
he came about.” 

]le i)aiised, and Sucliarita also remained silent. 

” You arc trying,” went on Gora, to make Binoy marry 
according to your Brahmo rites ! Do you think that fair ? 

Being slightly goaded by this remark, all signs of shyness 
or hesitation on Sucharita's part vanished, and she looked 
straight at Gora as she replied : “ Do yon e> , ‘ct me to say 
that I do not think marriage according to our Brahmo ritea 
is a good thing ? ” 

Be assured,” answered Gora, ** that from you I expect 
nothing of a trifling character. I look for much more from 
you than one can expect from ordinary sectarian people. 1 
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oan B9J with the most absolute certainty %hat you do not 
belong to that class of people^who work like coolies to increase 
the number of adherents to their own sect. I want you to 
understand yourself in your own way, and not to belittle 
yourself, misled by other people’s opinions. You must 
realise in your own mind that you are not merely a member 
of any special party I ” 

Sucharita, summoning all her strength of mind to the argu- 
ment, asked: “ Do you not, then, belong to a particular party ? ’* 

“ No,” replied Gora, I am a Hindu ! A Hindu belongs 
to no party. The Hindus are a nation, and such a vast nation 
that their nationality cannot be limit c^d within the scope of 
any single definition. Just as the ocean is not the same as 
its waves, so Hindus arc not the same as sects.” 

“ Then why,” asked Suchaiita. “ if you have no party, is 
the party spirit so rife amongst Hindus ? ” 

“ Why,” responded Gora, “ when a man is struck does lie 
defend himself ? Because he has life. A stone can bear all 
sorts of blows quietly.” 

“ If,” inquired Sucharita, ** Hindus count as a menace 
what I regard as the essence of religion, then what ought I 
to do ? Tell mo that I ” 

** Let me tell you,” said Gora, “ that when that which you 
consider to be a dut ; deals such a painful blow to that vast 
being known as the Hindu nation, it is time for you to 
think seriously whether there is not some error or blindness 
in yourself, and wdi ether you have really looked at the matter 
from every possible point of view. It is not riglit to resort 
to violence, taking for granted, through your own liabits and 
indolence, that the beliefs of your society are the only true 
ones. When a rat gnaws a hole in the hull of a ship it con- 
siders only its own inclinations and couvenifince ; it does not 
see that the advantage it gains by making a hole in such a 
huge shelter is very trifling compared with the immense loss 
it will cause to all. So you too ought to consider whether 
you are acting in the interests merely of your own sort or 
of the whole of mankind. Do you realise what the wiiole 
of mankind means ? What a variety of needs it has, what 
different kinds of natures, what innumerable tendencies ? 
All men do not stand at the same stage in the path — some 
arc in front of the mountains, some on the shores of the sea, 
and some at the edge of the plains ; though not one of them 
fias the power to remain still, all have to keep moving. Do 
you want to impose the authority of your own sect upon 
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everybody else 1 • Do you want to shut your eyes and imagine 
that all men are alike and have been born into the world in 
order to become members of th? sect known as the Brahmo 
Samaj i If that is your idea, then in what way do you differ 
from those robber nations who refuse to admit, because of 
their pride in physical force, that the differences between 
nations are of inestimable value to the wliole of mankind, 
and who iraapine that the ^roatcst blessing for humanity is 
that they should conquer all other nations of the world and 
bring thein und<T tneir undisputed ‘^way, thus reducing the 
whole earth to f'la\pry i 

For a moment Sucharita forgot that faora was arguing, 
her heart being profoundly mo\ed by the marvellously solemn 
sound of his powerful voice. 8lie did not feel that he was 
arguing, but the truths which he ^,as cxjjoimding awoke a 
deep response in her mind. 

1 oua society, coniinucd (Jora, “ did not create the 
millions of those who inhabit India. Is it for you to take 
upon yourself to dictate foicibly what path ib best for these 
millions, what faith will satisfy their liungei, and by what 
actions they can Ik come powerful? How' can you wish to 
reduce to one and the same level an ^ndia of such vastntss ? 
When you find yourself being obstructed in the realisation of 
this impossible task you get angry with the country itself, 
and the greater the obstacles become tlie greater does your 
hatred and contempt become for those whom you wish to 
benefit I And yet you imagine that you w'<jrship the God 
who has made men different aiid willies to kec. them so. 
If you truly honour Him, then why you sec e’ rly w^hat 
His ordinances are, and why, in the pride of your ow intellect 
and party, do you not ai. knowledge His intention ? 

When Gora saw that Sue hanta listened to him without 
attempting to make any answer his mind was filled with 
compassion, and when he bt'gaTi again alter a sliglit jiause his 
tone was more gentle : “ iVrhaps my words sound harsh to 
you, but don’t revolt against me because you think I am a 
man of the opposite parly. If I had thought of y'^u merely 
as representing an opj»osing sect I would not have spoken a 
single word. But 1 am distre.ssed when I ««ee '‘^our natural 
liberality of mind confiiied within the na^^o^, quandaries of 
a scct.’^ 

“ No, no ! ” exclaimed Suchari^ blushing, “ you must 
not be troubled about me. Go on talking and I mH try to 
understand.’* 
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** I have not much more to say/* said Qora. ** Look at 
India with your clear intelligence, and love her with your 
sincerity of heart. But if you regard the people of India 
merely as non-Brahmos your vision will be distorted and you 
will feel a contempt for them, — you will only misunderstand 
them and will not see them in their completeness. Qod haa 
created men differing from each other in ideas and in actions 
with a variety of beliefs and of customs, but fundamentally 
one in their humanity. There is something in all of them which 
is mine, which belongs to India as a whole, which, if only 
we can see it in its truth, will pierce through all littleness and 
incompleteness and reveal a vast and wonderful being through 
which the secret of the worship of centuries will be made 
clear. We shall see that the flame of sacrifice of past ages 
still burns through the ashes, and without doubt a day will 
come when, transcending the limits of time and place, that 
flame will kindle a fire throughout the world. Even to say 
in imagination that all the great deeds and words of India’s 
manhood in fjast ages are false is to show dishonour to truth ; 
it is nothing but atheism ! 

Sucharita had been listening with her head bowed, but 
now she lifted her eyes and asked : “ Then what do you tell 
me to do ? ” 

V I have nothing more to say,^* answered Qora, “ only 
this much I would add. You mi^at understand that the 
Hindu religion takes in its lap, like a mother, people of different 
ideas and opinions ; in other words, the Hindu religion looks 
upon man only as man, and does not count him as belonging 
to a particular party. It honours not only the wise but the 
foolish also, and it shows respect not merely to one form of 
wisdom but to wisdom in all its aspects. Christians do not 
want to acknowledge diversity ; they say that on one side 
is the Christian religion and on the other eternal destruction, 
and between these two there is no middle path. And because 
we have studied under these Christians we have become 
ashamed of the variety there is in Hinduism. We fail to see 
that through this diversity Hinduism is coming to realise the 
oneness of all. Until we can free ourselves from this whirl- 
pool of Christian teaching we shall not become fit for the 
glorious truths of our own Hindu religion ! ” 

Sucharita not only heard what Gora was saying, hi« 
ideas seemed to become visible before her, and that distant 
future which Gora saw by the power of his contemplative 
vision revealed itself to her through his spoken words. For- 
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getting all her •shyness, forgetting even herself, Sucharita 
sat looking up at Gora’s face aglow with the radiance of his 
enthusiasm. She saw in that face a strength expressed by 
which all the great purposes in the world seemed to have been 
realised truly by esoteric power. Sucharita had heard many 
learned and intellectual people of her society discussing 
principles of truth, but Gora’s words were not mere argument, 
they were a creation. They were so evident to the senses 
that they took possession at one and the same time of the body 
and of the mind. Sucharita to-day saw Indra with his 
thunderbolt ; vrhen the words struck her ears with their deep 
strong tones her heart trembled and keen flashes of lightning 
seemed to dance at every moment in her veins. She had not 
the power to think and see clearly where her opinions differed 
from those of Gora and where they were in harmony'. 

Satish came into the room at this moment, and as he 
i»1ways stood in awe of Gora, lie kept as far away from him 
as possible, and going uj' to his sister said in a whisper ; “ Panu 
Babu has come. ’ Sucharita started as though she had been 
struck, for she was in a frame of mind in which she would 
have given anything to be able to get rid of this unwelcome 
visitor. Thinking that Gora had not heard Satish’s whispered 
remark she got up and harried ouC of the room. She went 
straight downstairs, and addressing llaran Babu, said : “ You 
must excuse me, but it will not be convenient for me to'talk 
with you to-day.” 

“ Why won’t it be convenient ? ” queried Haran Babu. 

“ If you will call on my father to-morrow morning,” said 
Sucharita, without answering his question, “yu.. will be able 
to sec me there.” 

“ To-day I suppose you have visitors ? ” observed Haran 
Babu. 

“ I have no time to spare just now,” said Sucharita, avoid- 
ing this question also. ” I beg y'ou to excuse mo for to-day.” 

“ But,” persisted Haran Babu, ” I hoard the sound of 
Gounnohan Babu's voice from the street. He is here I 
suppose ? ” 

Unable to avoid this direct inquiry, Sucharita said with a 
blush: “Yes, he is.” 

“ That’s a good thing,” exclaimed Haran S.>bu. “ I want 
to have a word with him also. If vou have any special work 
to do you can leave me to talk with Gounnohan B^J u for a 
little.” And without waiting foi oucharita’s assent he went 
upstairs, followed by Sucharita, who, as she entered the room, 
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said to Gora, without so much as a glanod towards Haran 
Babu : “ My aunt went to prepare some refreshments for you, 
I will just go and see her a?)out it.** With this remark she 
left the room hurriedly, while Haran Babu with a solemn face 
took possession of a chair. 

“ You seem to be looking rather ill,*’ remarked Haran 
Babu. 

“ Yes,” assented Gora. “ I happen to have been undergoing 
recently some treatinoiit for making me unwell.” 

“ That is true,” answered Haran Babu, softening his voice. 
“ You must have sulTered a good deal.” 

” Not much more than was hoped for,” said Gora 
sarcastically. 

” I have a matter to discuss with you in reference to Binoy 
Babu,” said Haran Babu, changing the subject. ” I expect 
you know that he is making preparations for being admitted 
into the Brahmo Samaj on Sunday ? ” 

” No, 1 had not heard that,” answered Gora. 

” Do you approve of this step ? ” asked Haran Babu. 

” Binoy does not ask for my approbation,” ref)lied Gora. 

” Do you think,” pursued Haran Babu, ” that Binoy Babu’s 
faith is sufficiently strong for him to be ready for initiation ? ” 

” When he has expressed his willingness to be initiated,” 
replied Gora, ” then such a question is entirely su}>ernuou8.” 

“ When we have a strong inclin^jjtion towards something,” 
observed Plaran Babu, ” then we do not give ourselves sufficient 
leisure for considering what we believe and what we do not 
believe. You know human nature.” 

” I don’t engage in futile discussions on the subject of 
human nature,” snapped Gora. 

” Although,” said Haran Babu, ” my opinions and my 
society are not in accord witli j^ours I entertain a great respect 
for you, and I know quite well that, whether your beliefs be 
true or false, no temptation will be able to make you waver 
in them. But ” 

” Of course,” interrupted Gora, ” it would be a terrible 
loss to Binoy if he were deprived of that small amount of 
regard which you have managed to preserve for me I In this 
world the distinction between right and wrong is a necessary 
one, but if you want to determine the relative value of things 
by your own regard or lack of it, then do so by all means, 
but you must not expect everybody else to accept your 
verdict.** 

” Very well,” said Haran Babu, “ even if that question 
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remains undecided no great harm will be done. But I want 
to ask you one question. Are you not going to make any 
objection to this attempt of Biboy’s to marry into Paresh 
Babu’s family ? ” 

“ Ilaran Babu ^ ” exclaimed Goro, turning scarlet. “ How 
can I discuss all these matters relating to Birioy with you ? 
Since you are always talking about human nature, you ought 
at least to be able to understand that Binoy is my friend and 
not yours.” 

“ I have raised this question,” began Ilaran Babu, “ because 
of its connection with the Brahmo Sainaj, otlierwis#' ” 

“ But 1 am nobody to the BraJimo Samaj,” exclaimed 
/^ora impatiently, “so of what value to me can this anxiety 
vf yours be ? ” 

Sucharita entered at this point in the discussion, and Haran 
Babu turned to her, and said : “ Sucharita, I have a matter 
of great importance to talk to you about.” 

xiiexc was no special necessity for making this remark, but 
Haran Babu spoke deliberately just to sliow to Gora on what 
terms of special intimacy he was with Sucharita. She, how- 
ever, did not answer him, and Gora remained seated immovably 
in bis chair, not showing the least sign of giving Ilaran Babu 
an opportunity for an uninterrupte I talk. 

“ Sucharna,” repeated Haran Babu, “ come into the next 
room, as I have something to say to you.” 

Without taking any notice of his rc(]iicst Sucharita looked 
at Gora and said : “ Is your mother w'* !] f ” 

“ I have never known mother to be anything but well I** 
laughed Gora. 

“ Yes,” assented Sucharita. “ I have seen my- f how easy 
dhe finds it to keep well.” 

Gora at once remembered how Sucharita had been to see 
Anandamoyi when he had boon in gaol. 

Haran Babu had meanwhile taken up a book which lay 
on the table, and after examining the title-page for the author’s 
name was glancing at one or two passages. 

Sucharita looked uncomfortable and blushed, while Gora, 
knowing that it was one of his books, laughed slightly to 
himself. 

“ Gourmohan Babu,” inquired Haran ^b^bu, “this I 
suppose is some of your youthful writing ? ” 

‘ I’m still youthful ! ” laughed Gora. “ In the case of some 
specie.s of animals youth soon and with others it 

persists a long time.” 
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Getting up from her chair Sucharita said : Gourmohan 
Babu, your food must be ready by now ! Will you come into 
the other room ? Auntie wilt not come out before Panu Babu, 
80 perhaps she is waiting for you.” 

This last remark was made by Sucharita as a special hit 
at Haran Babu. She had borne with so much that day that 
she could not refrain from returning at least one blow. 

Gora got up, and the irrepressible Haran Babu observed : 

Then 1 will wait for you here.” 

“ Why wait here uselessly ? ” asked Sucharita. “ It is 
late already.” 

But Haran Babu would not budge, so Sucharita and Gora 
went out of the room. 

On seeing Gora in that house and noticing his behaviour 
towards Siichariin, Haran Babu’s fighting spirit was aroused. 
Was it possible that Sucharita was going to slip out of the 
clutches of the Brahmo Samaj so easily ? Was there no one 
who could rescue her ? Somehow or other this would have 
to be stopped ! 

Taking a sheet of writing-paper Haran Babu wrote a letter 
to Sucharita. He was a man of certain fixed ideas, one of 
which was that whenever, in the name of truth, he administered 
a scolding to any one his spirited words could never remain 
without some fruit. He never thought that words are not 
everything and that there is a reality known as the heart of 
man. 

When, after a long talk with Harimohini, Gora went into 
Sucharita’s room to fetch his stick it was already evening. 
A lighted lamp .stood on Sucharita’s desk. Haran Babu had 
gone, but Ijdng on tbe desk, where it could not fail to be seen 
by any one entering the room, was a letter addressed to 
Sucharita. 

On catching sight of that letter Gora’s heart became hard, 
for he had not a doubt who the letter was from. He knew 
that Haran Babu had a special claim on Sucharita, but he 
had not heard that his claims had met with any opposition. 
When that afternoon Satish had come in and announced to 
Sucharita the news of Haran Babu’s arrival, and she had 
looked startled and had hurried downstairs, and when shortly 
afterwards she had returned in his company, Gora felt as if a 
harsh note had been struck. Then again when Sucharita had 
taken him out of the room to take refreshments and had left 
Haran Babu alone, although it had seemed to him rather 
rude behaviour, he had decided that such impoliteness was a 
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sign of the intimacy of the relationship between the two. 
Now when he saw this letter lying on her table he received a 
great shock. A letter is such a mysterious object. Because 
only the name is written outside, and all the vital matter is 
(inside, a letter has a peculiar power of torturing people. 

“ I will call again to-morrow,” announced Gora, looking 
towards Sucharita. 

“ Very well,” she replied with averted eyes. 

Just as he was on the point of taking leave Gora suddenly 
stopped and exclaimed : “ Your plac'e is in the solar system 
of India — you belong to my own country — it is impossible 
r you to be swept into the void by the tale of some wander- 
ng comet ’ When you are firmly established in your riglit 
place, then I will be able to relhupiish you ! Ih'ople have made 
you believe tliat in that jilace your religion will forsake you — 
bu^ T must tell you clearly tJiat your trutli end your religion 
IS not merely the ojiiiuon or sayings of a few persons ; it is 
united by countless threads with those all around you — you 
cannot root it up at will and plant it in a pot if you want to 
keep it bright and vigorous with life ; if you want to raise it 
to full usefulness you will have to tak{‘ your seat in the place 
which has been detennined for yo^ by the jicople of your 
.muntry long ])efore you were born. You must never say, 

' I am noliody to them, and they are nobody to me.' If you 
speak so, then the truth of your religion and all your strength 
will vanish like a shadow. 1 can assure you that if your 
•opinions draw you away from the place to which God has 
sent you, no matter where it may then youi . . inions will 
never be victorious. I will come again to-morrow 

As with these parting words he left the room tae very air 
seemed to tremble for a long time after he had gone, and 
^iucharita remained sitting motionless like a statue. 


CHAPTER LXI 

” Look here, mother,” Einoy was saying to Anandamoyi, 
“ to tell you the truth, every time I bow duw»» ^ . ‘ore an idol T 
feel soinehow'^ ashamed. 1 have so far managed to conceal 
that feeling, in fact 1 have actualb^ written several e^'^ ellcnt 
articles in defence of idol worship. But I must tell you the, 
truth, and I confess that when I make an obeisance to an idol 
*iny mind docs not give its assent.” 
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“ Is your mind such a simple thing,’’ exclaimed Ananda- 
moyi, “ you can never loot at anything in its entirety, but. 
must always regard things in their fine details I 'J’hat is why- 
you are so fastidious.” 

“ That is true enough,” assented Binoy. ‘‘ Because I have 
such a keen intellect I am able to prove by hairsplittim: 
arguments even what I do not bebeve in myself. All these 
religious principles that I have been defending so much all 
these days, I have been defending, not from the point of' 
religion, but from the point of view of a party.” 

“ That's what happens when there is no real attraction to* 
religion,” remarked Anandamoyi. ” For then r(‘ligion become.^ 
merely a thing to take pride in, like wealth, or honours, or race.” 

“ Yes,” agreed Binoy. We do not think of it as religion, 
but go about figliting for it because it is our religion. Thai’s 
what I have been doing all this time, though 1 have not been, 
able to deceive myst‘lf completely. Because I have feigned 
faith where my beliefs have not carried me I have all along* 
felt ashamed of myself.” 

“ Do you think I didn’t understand that much ? ” exclaimed 
Anandamoyi. “ You have always exaggerated more than 
ordinary people do, and from that it was easy to see tliat 
because there was a hollow space in your mind you had to 
use plenty of mortar to fill it up. Hi*io much would not have 
been so necessary if your faith had been siniph*.” 

^ “ So I’ve come to ask you,” went on Binoy, “ whether it is 
good for me to pretend to have faith in something in which 
I do not believe ? ” 

“ Just listen ! ” exclaimed Anandamoyi. Is it necessary 
to ask such a question t ” 

“ Mother,” said Biuoy abrujitly, “ to-morrow I am going 
to be initiated into the Brahmo Samaj ! ” 

“ What do you say. Binoy ? ” exclaimed Anandamoyi ini 
astonishment. “ Surely that is not necessary ! ” 

“ I have just now been explaining to you its necessity, 
mother ! ” expostulated Binoy. 

“ With the faith tliat you have now, can’t you stay on in 
our society ? ” asked Anandamoyi. 

“ If I did,” answered Binoy, “ I should be guilty of in»- 
aincerity.” 

” Haven’t you the courage to stay in your present community 
without being insincere ? ” inquired Anandamoyi. “ The- 
people of your community will persecute you no doubt, bub 
cant you bear persecution ? ” 
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“ Mother/’ began Binoy, “ if I can’t live according to the 
Hindu society, then ” 

“ If,” interrupted Anandamoyi, ‘‘ three hundred million 
people can live in the Hindu community, then why can’t you 
do so ? ” 

“ But, mother,” expostulated Binoy, “ if the members of 
the Hindu society say that I am not a Hindu, then can I make 
myself one by declaring violently that I am ? ” 

The peojde of my community call me a Christian,” said 
Anandamoyi. “ I never sit to eat with them in their social 
functions, but I don’t see why I should have to accept their 
definition of me. 1 consider it wrong to try and escape from 
a position which I myself think to be the one I ought to 
be in.” 

Binoy was about to an.swor whvii Anandamoyi prevented 
hii.i speaking by continuing : “ Binoy, I’m not going to 

allow you to argue about I his, it is not a matter for argument I 
Do you think you can conceal anything from me ? 1 can see 

that on the jilea of arguing witli me you are trying to deceive 
yourself forcibly. But do not try to throw dust in your eyes 
on a question of such serioun importance ! ” 

“ But, mother,” said Binoy with nis face averted, “ I have 
already sent a letter and given my word that 1 shall take 
initiation on Sunday.” 

That can never be allowed,” frowned Anandamoyi. If 
you explain the situation to I’aresh Babu he will never press 
you unduly.” 

“ Paresh Babu showed no entlKiJ^^sm for this iitiation,” 
explained Bi 4 oy ; “ he is not going to take an^ /irt in the 
ceremony.” 

“ Then you need not worry any furthe-/’ exclaimed 
Anandamoyi, relieved. 

“ No, mother,” cried Binoy, “ there can be no turning 
back now that I have once given my word. That can never 
be.” 

“ Have you told Gora ? ” asked Anandamoyi. 

“ I haven’t seen Gors since 1 decided,” answered Binoy. 

Why, isn’t 'Jora at home now ? ” inquired Anandamoyi. 

“ No,” replied Binoy. “ I was told i\. had gone to 
Sucharita’s house.” 

“ Wiiy, he was there yesterday * ” exclaimed Auaiiuamoyi 
in astonishment. 

** He is there to-day also,” observed Binoy. 

As he spoke the sound of palanquin bearers came from the 
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courtyard below, and Binoy, thinking that it was some female 
relative of Anandamoyi’s wljo had arrived, went out. 

It was, however, Lolita who had called and now made her 
pronams to Anandamoyi. Her visit was quite unexpected, 
and as Anandamoyi looked in astonishment at Lolita’s face 
she understood that she had come because of the difficulty she 
was placed in through this affair of Binoy’s initiation and all 
that it involved. 

In order to introduce the question tactfully Anandamoyi 
began : “I am so pleased that you have called, little mother. 
Binoy was here only a moment since, and he was speaking of 
taking initiation into your community to-morrow.” 

“ Why is he going to be initiated ? ” askt‘d Lolita im- 
patiently. “ Has he any special necessity for doing so ? ” 

“ Is there then no necessity ? ” exclaimed Anandamoyi, 
amazed. 

“ None that I can think of ! ” answered Lolita. 

Not being able to understand Lolita’s moaning, Anandamo}n 
remained silent, with a questioning look in her direction. 

” Suddenly to take his initiation in this manner will be 
humiliating for him,” continued Lolita with eyes averted. 
“ For what purpose is he going to accept this humiliation ? ” 

“ For what purpose ? Docs Lolita, then, not know ? Is 
there nothing in this proposal to give Lolita happiness ? ” 
exclaimed Anandamoyi to herself, sa3irig aloud : “ To-morrow 
is the day settled, and as he has given his promise it is im- 
possible to draw back now, that is what Binoy said.” 

With shining eyes Lolita turned to Anandamoyi, and said : 
“ On all such matters there is no meaning in keeping one’s 
promise- -if it is necessary to change one’s mind then one 
must do so,” 

“ My dear,” said Anandamoyi, “ there’s no need for you 
to feel ehy before me, and I am going to speak quite openly 
to you. So far as I have been able to understand Binoy, no 
matter what his religious beliefs may be, I can see no need for 
him to leave his community, in fact he ought not to do so. 
He may say what he likes, but 1 can hardly believe that he does 
not realise that. But, ray dear, you are not ignorant of what 
his thoughts are. He is certainly under the impression that 
without leaving his society he cannot be united to you. Do 
not feel shy, little mother, tell me frankly whether this is not 
true ? ” 

“ Mother,” answered Lolita, lifting her eyes to Anandamoyi’s, 
“ before you I will not be reserved in the least. I assure you 
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that I myself do liot accept all these ideas. I have come to 
the conclusion, after much thought, that it can never be 
necessary for a man to cut off ai]*connection with bis religion, 
his beliefs, or his society, no matter of what nature they may 
be, in order to be united with other men. If that were 
necessary then no friendship could exist between a Hindu and 
a Christian, and we ought to raise high walls round each sect 
and keep them each within its own fence.” 

“ Ah I ” exclaimed Anandamoyi, her face shining with 
delight, “ I am so happy to hear you speak so. That is just 
what I say ! When men difEer in their virtues, natures, or 
beauty there is no obstacle in the way of their unity, so why 
~ ould there be obstacles when it is a question of opinions 
or faith ? Mother, you have given me new life I I w^as very 
anxious about Binoy. I know that he has given his whole 
heart to you, and if any of you were to receive- a hurl he 
would be unable to bear it. So God knows hf)\\ it has jiained 
iiie Lu put any hindrances in his way. But how fortunate he 
is ! Is it a small matter for him to got out of such a dilemma 
so easily ( Let me ask you one question. Has this matter 
been discussed with Paresh Babu ? ” 

“ No, it hasn’t,” replied Lolita shyly, “ but I am sure he 
will understand everything all right.” 

‘‘ If he were not able to understand,” observed Anandamoyi, 
“then where did you get such strength of mind and intelligetice ? 
Let me call Binoy, for you ought to comt‘ to some conclusion 
about this face to face. And on this occasion let me tell you 
something. I have known Binoy from his c hildliood, and I 
can say with all the energy at my command tha^ 1 e is a boy 
who will be wortliy of any troubles you may unc go for his 
sake. I have often thought that the one who woulo get Binoy 
for a husband would be fortunate. Once or twice proposals 
of marriage have been made but I could never be satisfied. 
To-day I see that his good fortune too i« not small,” and with 
these words Anandamoyi gave Lolita a kiss on her cheek, and 
then went to call Binoy. She then cleverly loft the maidservant 
in the room with the two of them, and on the pretext of going 
to prepare some food for Lolita wont to another part of the 
house. 

To-day there was no time for shyness on >>art either of 
Lolita or of Binoy. By the advent of this hard problem, 
which the lives of both of them had suddenly been calleo upon 
to solve, they were able to see theii. elationship to each other 
clearly and as something not to be trifled with. No mist of 
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emotions cast a coloured screen between them. They took for 
granted, silently and humbly, without any discussion and 
without hesitation, the solemn fact that their two hearts were 
in harmony and the currents of their two lives were approaching 
each other like the Ganges and the Jumna to become one at 
some holy and sacred place. It was not society which called 
them, nor any particular opinion that united them ; the bond 
between them was not an artificial one, and when they remem- 
bered this fact they felt that their harmony with one another 
had religion as its basis, a religion which was so deep and 
sincere that no trivial matter could dispute its claims, and no 
head of a panchayat could oppose it. Lolita, her face and 
eyes shining, commenced : 1 could not bear the ignominy 

of feeling yon accepted me by stooping to an act which would 
lower yourself in your own eyes. What I want is that you 
should remain where you are now without wavering.” 

“ You also,” assented Binoy, “ will not have to stir from 
the place whicli you occupy now. If love is unable to acknow- 
ledge differences, then why are there differences anywhere in 
this world ? ” 

Th«y went on talking together for nearly twenty minutes, 
and the gist of what they decided was that they forgot they 
were Hindu or Brahmo, and only remiunbered tliat they were 
two human souls. This thought was like a steady and unilickcr- 
ing flame in their hearts. 


CHAPTER LXII 

Paresh Babu was seated on the verandah in front of his room, 
having finished his evening meditation. He was (piitc still 
and the sun was about to set, when Biuoy came to him with 
Lolita and bent down to take the dust of his feet. 

Paresh Babu was rather surprised at seeing the two of 
them coming to see him together in this way, and as th(*re were 
no chairs nea»* by said : “ Come, let us go inside my room.” 

“ No,” replied Binoy, “ don’t get up,” and he sat down on 
the floor then and there, Lolita also taking a seat at a little 
distance close to Paresh Babu ’s feet. 

“ We have come,” explained Binoy, “ to ask for your 
blessing on us both. That will be our life’s true initiation.” 

When Paresh Babu looked at him with questioning surprise 
Binoy went on : “I will not take any vows to society which 
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t)ind me by word or rule. Your blessing is the only initiation 
<jeremony wliich can unite the lives of us two in truly humble 
♦bonds. In devotion we place our hearts at your feet, and God 
will bestow on us what is best for\is through your hands.’* 

“ Then, Binoy, you arc not going to become a Brahmo ? ** 
'asked Paresh Babu, after a few moments’ silence. 

“ No ! ” replied Binoy. 

“ You want to remain in the Hindu community ? 
iinquired Paresh Babu. 

“ Yes ! ” answered Binoy. 

Paresh Babu looked towards Lolita, and she, guessing what 
was in his mind, said : “ Father, that which is my religion is 
.my own and will always remain so. It may cause me incon- 
'venicnco, and even bring me trouble, but 1 cannot believe that 
at can be in accordance with my religion that I should be 
:separated from thos(‘ who diller from me in their beliefs and 
•customs.” 

Seeing that her father remained silent, she w'ent on : “ I 
used to iuiaginc that the Brahmo Sainaj w’as the only t’ung 
in the world — that everything outside it was mere shadow ; 
that any separation from it was a separation from all that was 
'true. But recently tlii^ idea has completely vanished.” 

Paresh Babu smiled ratluT sadly, and Lolita continued : 
“ I cannot make you realise what a groat change has taken 
place in me, I have seen many p( ople in the Brahmo Samaj 
with whom I do not feel in the least at one and yet with whom 
my religious ofiinions arc in agreement, and so I can sec nc) 
meaning in saying tliat those who have taken shelter with m** 
an a community called Brahmo are in a s[)ecial way my own 
peo])le, and all other people in the world must 'cepl at a 
■distance ! ” 

Patting Ills rcliellious daugliter gently on the bacif, Paresh 
Babu said : “ AVlieii the mind is excited for any personal 

reason is it possible to judg(‘ anything truly ^ There is in 
onankind a continuity betwi'cn past and future generation.s for 
the projier preservation of w hicli societ}' is necessary, and that 
'necessity is not an artificial one. Have you not considered 
lihat it is your society upon which rests the burden of the 
•distant future of all your coming generations ? ” 

“ There is the Hindu society,” interposed Binoy. 

“And if the Hindu society will not viceept .‘*'^ponsibility 
dfor you,- if it refuses ? ” inquired Paresh Babu. 

“ We sliall have to take up the +aak of making it at cept 
iresponsibility,” answered Binoy, rem-mbering Anandamoyi’s 
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words. ** Hindu society has always given shelter to new 
sects, and it can be the society of all religious communities.” 

“ That which in mere verbal argument appears as one thing,’* 
objected Paresh Babu, “ becomes a very different matter 
when it comes to a question of action. Otlierwise would 
anybody ever voluntarily forsake their old society ? If you 
once begin to honour a society which wants to keep man’s- 
religious sense bound to one place by the fetters of external 
custom, then you will have to become for all your days mere 
wooden puppets.” 

“If,” answered Binoy, “ Hindu society remains in such 
a narrow condition then vre must undertake the responsibility 
for rescuing it from that state. No one wants to reduce to 
ruins a fine building in order to get more light and air, when 
it would do just as well to enlarge its doors and windows ! ” 

“ Father ! ” chimed in Lolita, “ I can't understand all 
these arguments. I personally have never determined to 
take the responsibility for the uplift of any society. But 
from all sides I am being pushed by such injustice that I can 
hardly breathe, and for no reason that I can see ought I to 
put up with this without protest. 1 don't clearly understand 
what I ought to do and what I ought not to do, but, father, I 
can’t stand it.” 

“ Wouldn’t it be good to take a little more time ? ” asked 
Paresh Babu in a gentle tone. “ Now your mind is upset.” 

“ I have no objection to taking^«Qore time,” answered 
Lolita, “ but I know one thing for certain, and that is, untruth 
and injustice will simply go on increasing, and so I am dread- 
fully afraid lest in desperation I should do something suddenly 
which would give you also pain. Don’t think, father, that I 
have given no thought to this matter. I see clearly, after 
much consideration, that the teachings and impressions I have 
gained may bring me much suffering and shame outside the 
Brahmo Samaj, but 1 have no hesitation in my mind, rather L 
feel a kind' of strength and joy. The only thing 1 am worried 
about, father, is lest anything that I may do should cause you 
pain,” and saying this Lolita put her hands gently on Paresh 
Babu’s feet. 

“ Mother,” said Paresh Babu, laughing slightly, “ if I relied 
only on my own intelligence, then I should have been sorr^ 
whenever anything was done contrary to my wishes or o])inions. 
1 can’t say that the shock which has so suddenly come to you 
is altogether bad for you. I too once came out from my home 
in revolt, without a moment’s thought as to whether it would 
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be convenient or n8t. From these continual blows and counter- 
blows from which society in these days is suffering it is easy 
to understand that His work of ^ower is being accomplished. 
How can I know what He is bringing out as a whole from all 
this purificatory work of breaking ^ What to Him is the 
Brahmo Samaj ^ what is Hindu society? — He sees only Man,” 
and for a moment he stopped speaking to retire into the still 
solitude of his own he^art, closing his eyes in meditation. 

“ See here, Binoy,” said Paresh Babu after a few moments’ 
silence, “ the social system of our country is intimately bound 
up with religious opinions — therefore with all our social observ- 
ances religious practices have some connection. Surely you 
.«ee that there is no possibility of your taking into the circle of 
vour society those who are outside the circle of your religious 
opinions.” 

Ijohta did not clearly follow this r(‘asoning, because she had 
never seen the differences between their own society and other 
social systems. Her idea was that on the whole there was no 
great difference between the jiractices and customs of one 
society and those of another. Just as the distinction between 
themselves and Binoy was practically negligible, so also 
were the differences between different societies. In fact, she 
did not know that there was any special obstacle in the way 
of her being married according to Hindu rites. 

“ Are you referring to the fact that in our marriage cere- 
mony we have to worship an idol ? ” asked Binoy. 

“ Yes,” replied Paresh Babu, with a glance towards Lolita. 
“ Will Lolita be able to assent to that ? " 

Binoy also looked towards her and saw from hcj 'ace that 
her whole soul shrank from the idea. 

Lolita had been carried by her feelings to a place which was 
altogether unfamiliar to her and full of pitfalls. Seeing this, 
Binoy ’s heart was touched with pity, and he felt that he would 
have to save her by taking to himself all tlie blows. It was as 
intolerable to see such indomitable enthusiasm for victory 
meeting the arrows of death as it was to see such a tine spirit 
return defeated. He would have not only to make her 
victorious but also to save her. 

Lolita sat for a little with her head bowed, and then, lifting 
her gentle eyes to Binoy, she asked : “ Do y« eally and 
truly believe in idols with all your heart ? ” 

‘^No, I don’t!” answered Bino^'- without a moniciit’s- 
hesitation. “ An idol is not to me a g^^d, it is merely a social 
symbol.** 
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“'Have you to acknowledge outwardly as a god wliat 
inwardly you regard only aa a symbol ? ” inquired Lolita. 

“ I will not allow an idol, at the wedding ceremony,” said 
Binoy. looking towards Paresh Babu. 

“ Binoy,” exclaimed Paresh Babu, getting up from his 
• chair, “ you have not thought out everything clearly. This 
is. not a matter of your own opinion only nor of any one elsc’s. 
Marriage is not merely a personal affair, but is a social matter. 
Why do you forget that fact ? Just think over the matter 
for a few days quietly, and don’t settle like this all in a hurry.” 

Having said this Paresh Babu went out into the garden 
and began to walk up and down. 

Lolita also was on the point of leaving the room, but she 
turned back and, addressing Binoy, said : “If our wish is 
not a wrong one, I cannot understand why we should have 
to turn back with heads bowed low in shame simply because 
it does not entirely fall in with the injunctions of some society 
■or other. Do you mean to say that society has a place for 
conduct that is false and no place for what is right ? ” 

Binoy went slowly up to Lolita, and standing in front of 
her, said : “I am not afraid of any society, and if the two of 
us unite and take shelter in truth then where can you get a 
society greater than that i " 

At this moment Bordashundari came in like a storm, and, 
•standing before them both, exclaimed : “ Binoy, Pve heard 
that you will not be initiated after all4 Is that so ? ” 

“ I will take my initiation,” answered Binoy, “ from some 
suitable guru, and not from any society.” 

What then is the meaning of all this deceit and plotting ? ” 
cried Bordashundari in a fury. “ Tell me whnt you mean by 
making all this fuss and deceiving me and the members of our 
Samaj under the pretext of taking initiation ? Haven't you 
considered for a moment what ruin this means for Lolita ? ” 

“It is not every one in our Samaj who agrees to Binoy 
Babu taking his initiation,” interrupted Lolita. “ Haven't 
you read the papers ? What is the need of taking such an 
initiation ? ” 

“ If he is not initiated, how can the marriage take place ? ” 
asked Bordashundari. 

“ Why shouldn’t it ? ” inquired Lolita. 

“ Will you marry according to Hindu rites ? ” asked 
•Bordashundari. 

“ That can be done,” answered Binoy. “ I will overcome 
'Any obstacles there may be to it.” 
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Bordashundari Was speechless for a moment, and then she 
caid rudely : Binoy, go I Go away from this house, and 
never come back again I ’* 


CHAPTER LXIII 

fiucHARiTA knew that Gora would certainly come that day, 
and from early morning she had been fooling agitated. With 
the joy she felt at the pro‘^j)oot of the visit there was mixed 
some fear, because the conflict which was taking place, at 
•twery stop, between the habits and customs which had their 
roots in her very childhood, and the new life towards which 
Gora was drawing her, made h(‘r restless. 

For instance on the previous day when Gora had made 
his obeisance to the idol in her aunt's room, she had felt as 
if she ha’l loooived a stab. She was unable to console hcrs<‘if 
by saying : “ What doco it matter if Gora does worship idols? 
What matter if that is his faith i 

Whenever she saw aindhiiig in Cora's conduct which came 
into conflict wdth th(‘ religious faith which was rooted in her 
own life she trembled with terror. W.is God then going to 
give her no peace ? 

Harimohini to-day again took Gora into the room where 
her idol was, to show a good example to Siieharita so proud 
•of ho^ modern ideas, and to-day too Gora made an obeisance. 

As soon as Sucharita had taken Gora downstairs again to 
»the sitting-room she asked him : “ Ho vou have falL^j in that 
idol ? ” 

“ Yes, of course I Jiave ! " answ^ered Gora with a rather un- 
CTiatural violence, while Sucharita, on hearing this reply, did 
(not answer, but remained with head bent low^ 

Gora received a shock on seeing her humble and silent pain, 
and said hurriedly ; ‘‘ Look liere, I will tell you the truth. 
Whether 1 have faith in idols or not I can’t exactly say, but 
I respect the faith of my country. The w^orship which the 
whole country has evolved after so many centuries is some- 
thing which I regard as worthy of devotion. 1 can never 
aregard it, as the Christian missionaries do bitter 

looks.” 

Sucharita looked thoughtfully m Cora’s face as he went 
•on : “I know that it is very dilTicult or you to understand 
what I mean fully, because having been so long a member of 
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a sect you have lost the power of seeing all t*hese things clearly. 
When you see that idol in^your aunt’s room you see only a 
stone, but I see the tender heart of your aunt filled with 
devotion. Seeing that, how can I get angry or feel contempt ? 
Do you imagine that divinity of the heart is a mere divinity 
of stone ? ” 

Is devotion in itself sufi&cient ? ” asked Sucharita. 
“ Have you not to consider the object of the devotion ? ” 

“ In other words,” exclaimed Gora, fe(‘ling ratJier excited, 
“ you think that to worship a limited o])ject as a god is an 
error. But have limits to be ascertained from the point of 
view of time and space ? Remember this, that when you 
call to mind some text of Scripture you feel a great devotion 
in your heart, but, because that text is written on a page, 
are you going to decide its greatness by measuring the width 
of the page and counting the number of letters of which th(i 
text is composed ? The unlimited character of the idea is a 
far greater thing than that of its extent in space ! That smalt 
idol is to your aunt more truly unlimited than the endless sky 
decked with the sun, moon, and stars. You call that the 
unlimited which is unlimited in dimensions, so yott have to- 
close your eyes to picture it. I don’t know whether th;a dogs 
you any good or not, bub the heart’s infinite can be seen eveu 
in such a small object as an idol with your e}Ts opc/i.. * If.it 
could not, then how could your aunW^ave held so "fast to it 
wlien all her hap})iiiess in life had been destroyed ? • Cdpkf 
such a great void in her heart have been filled by a finyjstjprid 
like that if it had been mere play ? The emptiness of ‘the 
human heart could never be filled except by an unhmited, 
feeling.” \ 

It was impossible for Sucharita to answer all these subtle 
arguments, and yet she felt quite unable to accept them aa 
true. She merely suffered in silence without finding ‘any 
remedy. 

At the time of an argument Gora never felt the least pity 
for his opponents, he rather felt a malignant cruelty against 
them like that of a beast of prey. But to-day, on seeing her 
apparently accept defeat without a word, he felt distressed, 
and speaking more gently he went on : “I don’t wish to say 
anything against your religious convictions. I only want to 
say that what you call abusively an idol is something that 
you cannot comprehend merely by seeing it with your eyes. 
Those who regard it with a tranquil mind, whose hearts find 
satisfaction in it, and whose natures find a refuge in it, they 
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■are the ones who know whether this idol is mortal or immortal, 
limited or limitless. I assure you that no worshipper in our 
country ever offers his devotion to what is limit(‘fl — the joy 
of their worship is to lose the limits within the limited.” 

“ But every one is not a devotee,” observed Sucharita. 

“ What does it matter to any one what those who are not 
true devotees worship ? ” exclaimed Gora. “ What do those 
in the Brahmo Samaj who are not true worshippers do ? x\ll 
their devotions are lost in fathomless emptiness. No, worse 
than that, more terrible than emptiness — their god is party 
spirit, their ])ride their jmest ! Have you never seen this 
bloodthirsty divinity b^‘ing worj-hipped in your Samaj i ” 

“ What you are saymg about religion,” inquired Sucharita, 
without answering Goia’s question, “ are you saying it from 
your own oxperiemee i ” 

“ In other words,” laughed Gora, “ you want to know 
wheth-^r or not I have ever wanted God ? No, I’m afraid my 
inclinations are not in tliat direction.” 

This was not said with the object of pleasing Sucharita, 
•and yet slie could not help heaving a sigh of relief. It was 
in eoihe ways a comfort to her to know that on this subject 
XJora had not the right to speak with authority. 

’ . I cannot* claim to teach any one about religion,” con- 
jtinued ((Jx>ra, T but I can never bear to see you laugh at the 
Klcxptioii of the people of my country. You are regarding 
‘tlm'.p^ople of your country as fools and idolaters, but I want 
i-to call them all and say : * No, you are n«:>t fools, you are not 
jidolaters ; you are wnse, you an* true worshippers.’ By show- 
ing r&y* reverence I want to awaken soul of m / country 
to the realisation that there is greatness in our eligious 
i principles and depth in our devotions. I want to arouse in 
Hhem a pride, in the wealth that they possess. I will not 
4illow thenv to be humbled, lor will I permit them to become 
blind to the truth that is in them, or show contempt for them- 
selves. This is my determination. And it is for this that I 
have come to you to-day. Ever since I first met you a new 
thought has been surging through my mind, a thvxUght to 
which all these days I had been oblivious. I keep thinking 
that India can iie\cr be fully revealed only by loo^'ing at her 
men. Her manifestation will only be complete wneu she has 
revealed ‘herself to our women. I have had an almost burrung 
desire that I shall be able to see my cc ntry, standing by your 
side and looking at her with one united vision. For my India, 
■as a man, I can only work and if necessary die, but who, 

L 
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except you, can light the lamp of welcome to her i If you 
stand aloof the service of I«dia can never be beautiful.*' 

Alas ! Where was India ? At what far distance was« 
Sucharita ? From where has this devotee of India come, this 
self-forgetful ascetic ? Why had he pushed every one aside 
to take his place at her side ? Why had he left all and 
summoned her ? Without any hesitation, and admitting no 
obstacles, he had said : “ Without you, all will be in vain — 
it is to take you that I have come; if you remain in banishment 
the sacrifice will not be complete ! ’* Sueluirita’s eyes filled 
with inexplicable tears, and as Gora looked at her face it 
seemed to him like a flower bedecked with careless dewdrops. 

Although there were tears in her eyes she returned his gaze 
steacbly and in entire self-forgetfulness, and before the fearless 
and unflinching look which she turned upon him, Gora’s wholo 
nature trembled as a marble palace trembles in an earthquake. 
Making a great effort at control, Gora pulled himself together 
and gazed out ot the window, it was already evening, and 
above the narrow vista of the lane, where it joined the main 
road, the stars showed bright against a strip of open sky which 
was dark like a black stone. That strip of sky, and those few 
stars, how far did they carry Gora to-day from the accustomed 
world of his everyday life, and from the well-known round of 
his daily work ! They had watched for ages the rise and fall 
of countless dynasties, the prayers anTf efforts of unnumbered 
centuries ; — and yet, at the call of one human heart to another 
from the fathomless depths of bfe, those stars and that sky 
seemed to vibrate with some speecldess hankering from the 
verge of the world ! At this moment the stream of passers-by 
and all the noisy traffic of the busy Calcutta streets seemed to 
Gora unsubstantial as shadow pictures— none of the bustling 
sounds of the city reached his ears — he was looking into his 
own heart — there too all was still, and dark, and silent, like the 
sky, and there, gazing from the eternal past to a never-ending 
future, were two tender eyes, filled with tears but steady and 
unflinching. 

On suddenly hearing Harimohini’s voice calling him to come 
and take some sweetmeats, Gora turned round, startled. 

“ No, not to-day,’* he said hurriedly. “ You must excuse 
me to-day, for I must be going at once,** and without waiting 
for another word Gora went out with rapid steps. Harimohini 
looked at Sucharita in astonishment, but she also left her^ 
leaving Harimohini shaking her head and exclaiming to hcrselfp, 
“ Wlwit’fl the matter now i ” 
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Not long after this Paresh Babn called, and not' finding 
Sucharita in her room he went tm Harimohini and asked her 
where she was. 

“ How do I know ? ” asked Harimohini in a vexed tone. 
“ She was talking with Gourmohan Babu in the sitting-room 
quite a long time ; now 1 think she is walking up and down on 
the roof.” 

“ On the roof on such a cold night ! ” exclaimed Paresh 
Babu in surprise. 

“ Let her enjoy the cold a little ! ” said Harimohini 
im])atientlv. “ The girls of these days are not harmed by the 
cold.” 

As Harimohini was in a bad timiper to-day she had not 
called Sucharita to her meal, and Sucharita also was not 
conscious of the passage of time. 

On seeing Paresh Babu himself come out on to the roof 
Suv^uaiiia was greaiiy distressed, and exclaimed : Come m, 
father, come downstairs. You will catch cold.” 

Sucharita got (juite a shock when, on entering the lamp-lit 
room, she saw how harass* ‘d Paresh Babu looked. He had 
been all these days the father and guru of tlH‘ fatherless child, 
and now to-day she \vaa lx ing drawn a v’ay from him, severing 
all the bonds which had united them since her childhood. 
Sucharita felt as if she could m‘vcr forgive herself. Paresh 
Babu sat down wearily in a chair, and m order to hide the 
tears which she found it dillicult to control, Sucharita stood 
behind him, passing her fingers lightly through his grey hair. 

“ Biuoy is not willing to be initiat#xl after all,” marked 
Paresh Babu, and as Sucharita made no answer, he mt on : 
“ I always had my doubts about this proposal for Binoy's 
initiatiou, so I am nut seriously disturbed at the turn things 
have taken — but from what Lolita says I can see that she does 
not feel there is any obstacle in the way of her marrying Binoy 
even if he is not initiated.” 

“ No ! ” exclaimed Sueliarita almost violently. “ No, father, 
that must never bo ! Never, whatever happens ! ” 

Sucharita did not usually disjfiay such unnecessary eager- 
ness when she spoke, so Paresh Babu was rather astonished, 
at the sudden outburst of im]»atience which wa- ' ^Hiceable in 
her tone. “ What must never be ? ” he asked. 

“ Unless Binoy becomes a Brahmo. according to what iites- 
will the marriage be celebrated ? ” inq. red Sueliarita. 

“ According to Hindu rites,” answered Paresh Babu. 

“ No, no, no ! exclaimed Sucharita, sbaki’ig her head^ 
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violently. “ How can you suggest such a thing I You ought 
not even to imagine such an idea. Lolita to be married, after 
everything, with idol worship at the ceremony ! I can never 
consent to it ! ” 

Was it because Gora had been attracting Sucharita’s mind 
that to-day she displayed such unnatural impatience at the 
idea of marriage in accordance vrith Hindu rites ? The real 
inner significance of this outburst was that she wanted to hold 
on firmly to Paresh Babu, and say to him : “I will never Jeave 
you. T am still a member of your Samaj, and still hold* your 
opinions ; nothing will induce me to break away from your 
teaching.” 

“ Binoy has expressed his willingness to disj)ense with the 
idol at the w’cdding ceremony,” cx])lained Paresh Babu, and 
when Sucharita came from behind his chair and sat down in 
front of him, he went on : “ What do you say to that ? ” 

“ Then Lolita will have to go out of our community,” 
observed Sucharita after a moment's silence. 

I have had to give much thought to this matter,” said 
Paresh Babu. “ When any conflict occurs between an individual 
and society, there arc two things to bo consi(h‘red— first on 
whose side is the right, and secondly which side is the stronger. 
There is not the least doubt that of the two society is the 
stronger, so that the rebel against it will have to suffer. Lolita 
has again and again told me that ?Tie is not only ready to 
accept that suffering, but she regards it as a matter for rejoicing. 
If this is a fact, then, if I see nothing wrong in her action, how 
can I put obstacles in her way ? ” 

“ But, father, how can it take place ? ” asked Sucharita. 

“ I know,” said Paresh Babu, “ that it will land us all in 
a great difficulty, but when there is nothing wrong in Lolita 
marrying Binoy, when in fact she ought to do so, then I cannot 
think that it is my duty to respect an obstacle which society 
puts in the way. It can never be right that man should 
remain narrow and confined out of regard for society — rather 
society ought to become more liberal out of regard for the 
individual. Therefore I can never find fault with those who 
are ready to face the suffering their actions involve.” 

“ Father,” exclaimed Sucharita, “it is you who will have 
to suffer most in this matter.” 

“ There is no need to worry about that,” observed Paresh 
Babu. 

“ Father, have you given your consent ? ” asked Sucharita. 

No,” replied Paresh Babu, “ not yet. But I shall have 
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to give it. In the ^)ath which Lolita is following who is there 
besides me who can give her his blessing, and who but God 
can be her helper ? ” 

When Paresh Babu had gone Sucharita remained motion- 
less. She knew how deeply he loved Lolita, and she had no 
difficulty in realising bow anxious he must be feeling at letting 
that favourite daughter of his leave the accustomed path to 
enter on such a vast unknown. Yet, in spite of that, here 
he was at Lis age helping in this revolt, and showing so little 
sign of alarm I He never di8pia3’^ed his own strength in the 
least, and yet what great strength lay hidden, without any 
apparent elTort, in the dejith of his soul ! 

If it had been at any other time this insight into Paresh 
Babu’s nature would not have struck her as strange, for she 
had known him from childhood, but to-day, as she had only 
just before been ex])erienciug in her very soul the strokes of 
Gora, she could not avoid feeling the complete difference' 
between these two t^pes of peo])le. How violent to Gora was 
bis own will ! And how ruthlessly he would push aside others 
and overwhelm them wdum he once applied that w’ill with full 
force ! Any one who wanted to agree with Gora on any subject 
had to humble himself completely to Gora’s will. To-day 
Sucharita had humbl(‘d herself and had even rejoiced in her 
humiliation, because site felt tliat by sacrificing herself she had 
gained gri'atly. Yet now% when her father went out of her 
lamp-lit room into the darkness, with head bow’cd in thought, 
she could not help e<)m})anng him with Gora in the pride of his 
youthful enthusiasm, and she felt that she wanted to dedicate 
her heart like an ofjenng of flowers at hi et. For a i time 
she sat with her hands in her lap, still and silent like a^ image 
in a picture. 


CHAPTER LXIV 

From early morning Gora’s room was the scene of agit/ating 
discussions. First of all IVIoliim had come, puffing at his 
hookah, and had asked Gora: “Then, after all these days, 
Binoy has cut adrift from his chains, has he ? ” 

Gora did not catch his meaning and looked ningly at 
him till ho explained : ‘‘ What's the use of keeping up this 
deception, tell me ? Your friend's aFairs are no longer a 
secret — they are being trumpeted abroad. Just read that ! 
and he handed to Gora a Bengali newspaper. 
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In it there appeared a very pungent article on the item of 
news which told of Binoy’s intended initiation in the Brahmo 
Samaj that day. The writer used some very harsh language 
about the conduct of certain well-known members of the 
Brahmo Samaj, who were burdened with the responsibility of 
daughters, and who, while Gora was in gaol, had secretly 
tempted this weak-minded young man to leave his own ancient 
Hindu society for the sake of marriage into a Brahmo family. 

When Gora observed : “ I had not heard this news,” 
Mohim at first did not believe him, and then began to express 
his astonishment at the depth of deceit displayed in Binoy’s 
conduct. lie exclaimed : When, after having given his 

definite promise that he would marry Soshimukhi, he began to 
waver and shilly-shally, we ought to have realised that it was 
the beginning of his downfall.” 

Next came Abinash panting with excitement, and exclaim- 
ing : ” Gourmohaii Babu, what an affair this is ! How could 
one have even dreamed it possible ? Tliat Binoy Babu should 
after all this ” 

But Abinash was not able to corn})! etc his sentence. He 
felt such an intense pleasure in abusing Binoy that he was 
incapable of even pretending to be anxious on his account. 

In less than no time all the important members of G ora’s 
party came in turn, and when tliey were all gathered a heated 
discussion soon started on the subject of Binoy’s conduct. 
The majority of them had only one comment to make, and it 
w^s, that this present affair was no matter for surprise, because 
they had all of them again and again noticed signs of weakness 
and hesitation in Binoy’s character : in fact, they declared 
that Bifioy had never surrendered himself wholeheartedly to 
their party. Many of them said that they had always felt 
how intolerable was the way in which he had tried, somehow 
or other, from the very beginning to put himself on an eciuality 
with Gourmohan. Where every one else had kept himself at a 
proper distance out of respect, Binoy had forced himself on 
Gora, and made out that he was on terms of such intimacy 
that he appeared to be aloof from the rest of them, and eijual in 
importance to Gora himself. Because Gora was fond of him 
they had all of them done their best to tolerate this extra- 
ordinary arrogance, and this was the deplorable sequel to that 
kind of unchecked vanity ! 

They said : “We may not be so well educated as Bii ov 
Babu and we have not such great intelligence, but at least we 
have all along followed one principle, we don’t say one tiling 
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and think anothA. For ns it is impossible to do one thing 
to-day and quite the opposite to-morrow — ^you may call it 
foolishness on our part, or stu^dity, or anything else you 
like ! " 

To all this Gora made no answer, but sat quite still without 
entering into the discussion at all. 

When it was getting late and all his visitors had gone one 
by one,^ Gora saw that Binoy was going upstairs without 
coming into his room, so going out quickly he called, ** Binoy ! 
and when Binoy turned back and entered the room, he said : 

Binoy, I don’t know whether or not I have done you any 
wrong, but it seems to me as if you were going to forsake me.”^ 

Binoy, having made up his mind beforehand that a quarrel 
with Gora was inevitable to-day, had hardened his heart, 
but when he saw how gloomy he was looking and felt the note 
of injured afiection in his voice, in a moment the resolution 
with which he had been bracing himself vanished, and he said : 
** Brother Gora, you must not misunderstand me. Many 
changes come in our lives and we have to give up many things, 
but is that any reason why I should give up friendship ? ” 

“ Binoy,** asked Gora after a moment’s silence, “ have you 
become a member of the Brahmo Samai ? *’ 

** No, Gora, I have not, and I am not going to,** answered 
Binoy. But I don’t want to lay much stress on that fact.” 

** What does that mean ? *’ asked Gora*. 

** It means,” answered Binoy, ” that I no longer think that 
it is a matter of such tremendous importance whether 1 take 
initiation into tho Brahmo Samaj or not.” 

” I want to ask you,” said Gora, what your was 
before and what it is now.” 

On hearing the tone of Gora’s voice in this question Binoy 
^ded himself for the conflict again, and said : ” lu tho past, 
whenever I used to hear that any one was becoming a Brahmo, 
I would feel very angry, and I devoutly hoped that some sort 
of punishment would follow. But nowadays I do not think 
like that. I feel that you can meet an opinion by another 
opinion, or one argument by another, but in matters in which 
the understanding is concerned it is barbarous to try and use 
anger as a punishment.” 

Now when you see a Hindu become a Brahmo you will 
no longer feel angry,” observed Gora, ” but if’ you were to see 
a Brahmo doing penance to become a I'^’ndu your whole body 
would burn with indignation, that’s the only difference between 
your present position and your former one.** 
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“ You are saying that merely out of anger, not after due 
deliberation,” observed Binoy. 

I tell you with the greatest respect for you,” continued 
Gora, “ that you ought to have done like this — if it had been 
my case I would have done so. If we had had something in 
our skins by which we could change our religious views as a 
chameleon changes its colour that would have been another 
"fhatter — but I cannot inakeTlght of a thing that belongs to 
the heart. If no kind of opposition existed, and if you did 
not have to give toll in some form of punisliment, then why, 
m such a serious matter as accepting or changing religious 
opinions, does a man arouse his whole intelligence ? We must 
undergo some test as to whether we accept truth genuinely or 
not. Its consequences and penalties must be accepted. In 
the commerce of truth you cannot obtain the jewel and avoid 
the price.” 

/The argument now went full speed ahead, and sparks began 
HTo fly as words clashed against words like arrows against 
arrows. 

At last, when the war of words had gone on for a long time, 
Binoy stood up and said : “ Gora, betw(‘en your nature and 
mine there is a fundamental dillerence. Gp to now that has 
been suppressed — whenever it wanted to rais(‘ its head I used 
to repress it, because I knew that where you saw any difference 
you did not know how to make a truce ^th it, that you always 
came running to attack it sword in hand. Therefore, in order 
to preserve my friendship with you I have all along been doing 
violence to my own nature. Now at last I have come to 
realise that no good Las come of this and no good can come 
of It.” 

“ Well then, now tell me openly what your intention is,” 
said Gora. 

“ To-day I stand on my own feet ! ” exclaimed Binoy. “ I 
can no longer admit the right of society to be pacified like a 
demon by daily human sacrifices. And whether I have to 
Jive or die, I am not going to wander about with the noose of 
its injunctions fastened round my neck.” 

“ Are you going to come out to slay the demon with a 
piece of straw like the Brahmin boy in the Mahabharata ? ” 
sneered Gora. ^ 

, “ Whether dr^not I shall succeed in slaying him with my 

straw I do not profess to know,” answered Binoy, “ but I at 
least refuse to admit his right to seize and chew me to pieces, — 
no, not even when he has begun chewing.” 
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“ It is becomiBfg difficult to follow you now that you have 
begun to talk in allegories ! ” exclaimed Gora. 

“ It is not difficult for you tcs follow me,” replied Binoy, 
“ though it may be hard for you to accept what I say. You 
know as well as I do how meaningless are the bonds with which 
our society tries to fetter us in matters of eating, and touching, 
and sitting, where man has a natural freedom based on religion. 
But you want to admit this high-handedness by being high- 
handed yourself. Let me tell you though that in this matter I 
will not submit to any one’s tyr anny * I will admit the claims 
of society upon me only so long as society admits my claims 
upon it. If it refuses to regard me as a man, and wants to 
fashion me into a puppet of a machine I too will not worship 
it with my flowers and sandal paste — I will regard it as a 
machine of iron ! ” 

“ In other words, in short, you will become a Brahmo ? ” 
queried Gora. 

‘ J>fo ! ” replied Binoy. , 

‘‘ You will marry Lolita ? ” inquired Gora. 

Yes,” answered Binoy. 

“ A Hindu marriage ? ” asked Gora. 

Yes,” replied Binoy. 

Has Paresh Babu giyen his consenc ? ” inquired Gora. 

** Here is his letter,” said Binoy, handing Gora a letter 
which the latter read through twice carefully. At the end 
Paresh Babu had written : 

“ I do not intend to discuss whether this is good or bad for 
me personally ; I do not even wish to raise the ques^ ion as to 
whether it is likely to cause you both inconvenienc' or not. 
You both know what my faith and my opinions are, a:.d what 
my community is, and it is not unknown to you what sort of 
teaching Lolita has received from her childhood md amidst 
what kind of social customs she has been brought up. You 
have chosen your path after due consideration of all these 
matters, and I have nothing to add. But do not imagine that 
I am surrendering the helm without any thought or because I 
am not able to come to any conclusion. I have considered the 
matter to the best of my ability, and this much I have realised, 
Binoy, because I have a deep regard for you perso’^ally, that 
there is no obstacle' to your union from the standpoint of 
religion. Under such circumstances you arc not bound to 
observe an obstacle which is raised o’ 'v by society. I have 
only one thing to say to you in this connection — if you want 
to transcend the limitations of your societies then you must 
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make yourselves greater than any society. Your love and your 
united lives must not only denote the beginning of some 
power of dissolution, but mu'jt show also a principle of creation 
and stability. It will not do merely for you to exhibit a 
sudden rashness, you must afterwards meet with daily heroism 
all the tasks of ypur united lives — for otherwise you will 
merely dete riorate. Society will no longer carry you along 
from oulside on the level of ordinary life, and if you do not by 
your own strength become greater than ordinary people then 
you will simply fall behind them. As for your future weal and 
woe I am full of apprehension, but I have no right to hinder 
you by these fears of mine, because those in this world wlio 
have the courage. to try and solve in their own lives new 
problems of life are the ones who raise society to greatness ! 
Those who merely live according to rule do not advance 
society, they only carry it along. Therefore I will not obstruct 
your path by my own anxiety and timidity. Follow what 
you feel to be right in the face of all obstacles, and may God 
help you. God never under any conditions binds Ilis creation 
with fetters ; He awakens it through constant changes to ever 
new hfe. Like messengers of that awakening of His you have 
set out along that dillicult path, kindling your fives like 
torches. He who is the world’s guide will show you the way. 
I can never admonish you to follow always along the path 
I have taken 4 One day, when I was yo^age, I too unloosened 
my boat from the ghat and floated it out to meet the storm, 
and I would listen to no one’s warnings. Up to now I have 
never- regretted it, and even if I had had cause to regret it, 
what of that ? Man will make blunders, will be baffled, and 
will meet with sorrows, but he can never stand still ; he will 
sacrifice his life for that which he believes to be his duty. It 
is thus that the sacred waters of the river of society are kept 
pure by being carfie3Tilong in a never-ceasing current. This 
means that occasionally, for a short time, the banks of the 
river are broken and suffer loss, but to try and dam the current 
perpetually in fear of this would only be to invite stagnation 
and death. This I know for certain, and ther^re I can 
surrender you both into the hands of that PowW which is 
drawing you with irresistible force outside the rules of 
society and away from ease and comfort, and, making my 
obeisance to that Power with full devotion, I cfin pray 
that He may compensate you in your lives for all the 
slander and abuse you may suffer from and for the separa- 
tion from your dear ones. It is He who has summoned you 
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to take this difficult path, and He it is who will take you to 
your destination.” 

“ Just as Paresh Babu has give* his consent from his point 
of view,” said Binoy, after Gora had read the letter and 
pondered over it in silence, “ so you too, Gora, must give your 
consent from your point of view.” 

“ Paresli Babu can give his consent,” observed Gora, 
** because he is in that current which is breaking the banks 
of the river. I cannot, give mine because the current in which 
we arc is that by which the bank has to be preserved from 
destruction. On this bank of ours it is impossible to say 
what vast relics of past centuries stand, but now let us carry 
on the work according to the laws of nature. You may abuse 
us or do anything you like because we build up our bank with 
stones, but on this ancient and holy place on which new silt 
has accumulated year after year it not our intention to 
allow a lot of agriculturists to drive their ploughs through it. 
If tijar. means loss tu us then let it do so ! That place is for 
our dwelling, not for ploughing. And when your agricultural 
depart.inent begins to slander us because of the hard stones 
we use we are not going to feel any heartfelt shame ! ” 

“ In other words, iri short, you do not give your assent to 
this marriage of mine { ” exclaimed Bin^y. 

“ Certainly I will never do so ! ” answered Gora. 

“ And ” Binoy began, but Gora interrupted him with : 

** And 1 will have nothing more to do with you all.” 

And if I had been one of your Mussulman friends?” 
asked Binoy. 

Then that would have been another matter,” sal* Gora. 
‘‘ When one of its own branches is broken from a * . e and 
falls, then the tree can never take it back again as before as 
part of itself — but it <jan give .shelter to a creeper that climbs 
up it from outside, and even if the creeper is torn from the 
tree in a storm there is no obstacle to its being gathered up 
to the tree again. When you drift away there is no other 
path for us than to se])arate ourselves entirely from you ! It 
is for that reason that society has such stringent rules and 
prohibitions.” 

“ That is why the reasons for separation ought not to have 
been so slight, and the rules for separation so eo replied 
Binoy. “ The hones of the arm are strong because, if they 
get broken they take a long time to heal again, and so fractuics 
of the arm are not common. Will yi.a not see how many 
obstacles there are to working and coming and going easily 
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in a society in which a trifling blow causes a fracture which 
can never be healed ? ” 

“ I don’t have to'SvoTry about that,” answered Gora. 
“ Society takes the burden of thinking so fully and completely 
on itself that I am not even conscious that it is thinking. My 
hope is that not only has it been considering this for thousands 
of years, but that it is still preserving its integrity. Just as 
I have never given a thought as to whether the earth is 
travelling round the sun straight or crooked, whether it is 
making errors or not, and so far my lack of thought has not 
landed me in^any difficulty, so also is my attitude towards 
society.”, 

“ Brother Gora,” laughed Binoy, ” I have been saying all 
that for a long time past — who could have suspected that 
to-day again I would hear these words from your Ups ? I see 
that I have to enjoy the penalty of having fabricated such 
long speeches. ^JBut no good can come of arguing about it, 
for to-day I have seen something at close quarters which I 
had not realised so clearly before. I have understood to-day 
that the course of human life is like that of a great river which, 
by the force of its own swiftness, takes quite new and un- 
foreseen channels where before there was no current — such 
varied currents and unpremeditated changes are part of God’s 
purpose for our lives. Life is not an artificial canal to be 
confined within prescribed channels. Wh(*n once this is 
clearly '’cen in our own lives then ^ ^all not be able to be 
misled by any mere fabrications^ 

” .When a moth is about to fall into the flame,” observed 
Gora, ” it uses just the same kind of argument as you are 
using — but to-day I am not going to waste time in trying to 
make you understand. ’4 

” That IS a good thing,” exclaimed Binoy, getting up 
from his chair, “ then let me go, and sec mother for a 
little.” 

When Binoy had gone Mohim came slowly into the room 
chewing as usual his betel, and asked : ” So I suppose it’s 
not to come off ? Not convenient ? For long enough I have 
been warning you to be careful — there have been signs of 
mi.schicf for some time — but you would not listen to me. If 
only somehow at that time we had had the courage to force 
him to marry Soshimukhi then we should have had none of 
this worry. But who cares ? In whom can I confide ? 
That which you will not see for yourself you will never com- 
prehend, even if I bore a hole in your skulL Is it a matter 
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of little regret that a boy like Binoy should break up your 
party like this ? ” 

So there is Uff hope of getting Binoy back ! went on 
Mohim, seeing that Gora was silent. “ However that may be, 
we have had worry enough through him in the matter of 
Soshimukhi’s marriage. It will not do to delay any longer 
over this matter — you arc aware of the nature of our society, 
if once it gets any one into its clutches then it has no pity on 
him. So a bridegroom is — no, you need not be afraid, I’m 
not going to ask you to be a matchmaker. I’ve settled 
everything myself ! ” 

“ Who is Iho man ? ” inquired Gora. 

“ Your Abinash,” answered Mohim. 

** Has he agreed ? ” a^ked Gora. 

“ Abinash not agree mdeed ! ” cried Mohim. “ He’s not 
like your Binoy. No, whatever you may say, it is easy to 
see thnt amongst all the members of your paity Abinash is 
the one who has a real devotion for you ! Why, when he 
heard the proposal that he should become a member of your 
family he fairly danced with joy. He said, ‘ What good 
fortune for me, what an honour I * When I raised the question 
of the amount of the dowry he put his hands over his ears, 
and exclaimed : ‘You must excuse me, but do not speak to 
me about all that business 1 ’ I replied, ‘ Very well, I will 
discuss everything with your father,’ and I went to him also. 
But I noticed a great difference between the father and the 
son. The former did not make the least attempt to stop his 
ears when the question of money was raised, rather* as soon 
as he started to talk he began in sucL •» strain that ^ hands 
became too paralysed to raise them to mv ears, i -kaw too 
that in all such matters the boy showed the greatest respect 
for his father — altogether as if his father wer^ the chief 
means of grace — I could see that it would be useless to employ 
him as a go-between. Without turning some Government 
securities into cash it will not be jiossible to bring this matter 
to a satisfactory conclusion. But, however that may be, you 
must say a little to encourage Abinash. One or two words 
from you ” 

“ Would not retbicc the amount of the dowry by a single 
rupee,” interrupted Gora. 

““That I know,” assented Mohim, “ when respect for one’s 
father brings with it some profit then is hard to check it 1 ” 

“ Is the matter definitely settled ? ' asked Gora. 

“ Yes,” replied Mohim. 
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“ Has the day been actually fixed ? ** 

** Certainly it has/* said Mohim. “ The day of the full 
moon in Magh. That is far ofi either. The boy’s father 
says that it is no use having diamonds and jewels, but he 
wants very heavy ornaments. So 1 shall have to consult the 
goldsmith as to the best way to increase the weight of gold 
without increasing its cost.” 

“ But what need was there to hurry things on at such a 
pace ? ” asked Gora. “ Abinash is not likely to become a 
Brahmo soon, there’s no fear of that.” 

“ That is true/’ rejilied Mohim, “ but haven’t you noticed 
that father’s health has been getting very bad lately. The 
more the doctors object the more does he merely increase the 
stringency of his rules. Nowadays that sannyasi with whom 
he has become intimate makes him bathe three times a day — 
and over and above that he has prescribed a form of yogic 
practice which is very nearly turning him inside out. It will 
be a great boon if Soshi’s marriage can be celebrated while 
father is alive — I shan’t have to worry much if I can accom- 
plish the business before all the savings from my father’s 
pension fall into the clutches of Oshkarananda Swaiiii. 1 
mentioned the subject to him yesterday, but I see that it 
won’t be an easy matter, I am thinking that I shall have to 
drug this wretched sannyasi well for a few days and w^ork 
the oracle through him. Be sure of one thing, that those of 
us who are family men and whose need of money is greatest, 
will not enjoy father’s money 1 My difficulty is that another 
man’s father is calling upon mo without pity for cash, and my 
own father, the moment the question of money is raised, 
resorts to meditation and holding his breath. Am I to drown 
myself with this eleven-year-old girl tied round my neck ? ** 


CHAPTER LXV 

^ Why didn’t you take your food last night, Radharani I ” 
inquired Harimohini. 

“ Why, what do you mean ? I took my evening meal I ” 
oxclaimed Sucharita in astonishment. 

What did you cat ? Here it is untouched ! ” said 
Harimohini, pointing to the previous night’s meal with its 
covers still on. 
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Then Sncharita tinderstood that she had forgotten all about 
her meal the previous evening. 

Ihis is very bad ! pursued Harimohini in a harsh voice. 

So far as I know I'aresh Babu I am sure he will not like 
your going to such extremes ; his very appearance gives peace 
to one. What do you think he would say if he were to know 
fully your present tendencies ? ” 

Ihere was no diiliculty in Sucharita realising what Hari- 
mohini was hinting at, and for the first few moments her mind 
shrank within itself. had never for an instant thought that 
the relationship between herself and (;rora ( oiild bo touched 
by the breath of scandal, as thouglj it were notiiing more 
than the most ordinary rclationshij) between the sexes. So 
Harimohini's insinuation made her afraid. But the next 
moment she put aside her work, and sitting down with a 
determined air looked up at llanmoh.ni. She decided, there 
and then, that she would not harbour in her ndnd the least 
feeling of shame with regard to Gora before any one. 

“ You know, auntie, that Iasi night Gourmohan Babu came 
here,’* she began. ‘‘ The subject of my discussion with him 
took such a firm possession of my mind that 1 entirely forgot 
about my meal. If you had bten there yesterday you would 
Lave heard a lot of interesting things.” 

But Gora’s conversation was not exactly what Harimohini 
wanted to hear. Her desire was to listen to words of piety, 
but when Gora discoursed on matters of faith his words did not 
sound 80 sincere as to be palatable to her. It always seemed 
as if there were some adversary in front of him, and if he 
were merely fighting against this opponent. Those wh^ ^id 
not agree he simply wanted to force into acquiescence — but 
what had he to say to those who agreed with him ? Hari- 
mohini was complet^y indifferent to the excitement Gora 
exhibited in argument. If the people of the Bra h mo Samaj 
chose to follow their own opinions and did not mix with the 
Hindu community she was in the least distressed at heart — 
80 long as nothing occurred to separate her from those who 
were dear to her she was quite free from care. Therefuii^ she 
did not get the least pleasure out of conversation with Gora, 
and when she further felt that he was getting an infiuence over 
Suebarita’s mind his conversation became to her even more 
repulsive. In money matters Sucharita was entirely inde- 
pendent, and when it was a question of opinions, or faith, or 
conduct, she was quite fiee, so that from no point of view 
was Harimohini able to exercise any sort of control over her. 
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And yet Harimohini, having no other supf^rt in her old age, 
was always much disturbed if any one, except Paiesh Babu, 
seemed to be getting any ^ind of influence over her. Ifari- 
mobini’s idea of Oora was that he was thoroughly insincere, 
and that his real object was to attract Sucharita to him on any 
sort of pretext. She even suspected that his primary object 
was to get hold of the property which Sucharita had in her own 
right. So, regarding Gora as her chief enemy, she braced 
herself to the task of thwarting him in every way she could. 

There had been no mention of Gora coming again that day, 
Md there was no particular reason why he should do so, but 
in his nature there was very little hesitation. When once he 
had set out to do a thing he never so much as gave a thought 
to the consequences, but went straight ahead like an arrow. 

When Gora called early that morning Ilarimohini was at 
her devotions, and when Satish came to Sucharita, as she was 
busy arranging her books and papers, to tell her of Gora s 
arrival she was not greatly surprised. She had felt sure that 
he would come again. 

“ So Binoy has at last forsaken us,” remarked Gora when 
he had taken a seat. 

** Why ? ” asked SiicharitJi. ‘‘ Why should he forsake us ? 
He has not joined the Brahmo Samaj.” 

“ If be had gone out into the Brahmo Samaj,” answered 
Gora, “ he would have been much close^Jto us than he is now. 
It is his holding so tightly to our Hindu society that hurts 
most. He would have done much better to have cleared out 
of our community altogether.” 

“ W^hy do you regard society as of such excessive import- 
ance ? ” inquired Sucharita, feeling much pained. ” Is it 
natural for you to place such imj)licit faith in society ? Or 
is it rather that you force yourself to do so ? ” 

“It is perfectly natural for me to force myself to do so 
under such circumstances as the present,” said Gora. “ When 
the earth under your feet begins to move then you have to 
apply greater force at every step ! Now that opposition is 
coming from every side we naturally show some amount of 
exaggeration in our speech and conduct. That is nothing 
unnatural.” 

“ Why do you think that the opposition you are meeting 
with from every side is wrong and unnecessary from start to 
£aisb ? ” asked Sucharita. “ If society puts obstacles in the 
way of progress then it will have to receive some blows.” 

“ Progress is like the waves in water,” observed Gora. 
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By them the batiks are broken — but I don’t think it to be 
the chief duty of the banks to accept that breaking. Do not 
imagine that I never consider what is good or bad for society. 
Why, a sixteen-year-old boy of the present day can do that, 
it is so easy. But what is difficult is to see things in their 
complctcn.ess with the vision of faith.” 

“ Is it only truth that we gain through faith ? ” asked 
Sucharita. “ By faith we also sometimes misjudge things and 
get hold of what is false. Let me ask you one thing, can we 
have faith in idolatry ? Do you believe in that as true ? ” 

“ I will try my best to tell you the truth about my attitude,” 
answered Gora, after remaining silent for a moment. “ At 
nrst I acce])ted iJl these things as true. I did not hastily 
oppose them because they happened to be contrary to Euro- 
pean customs, and because there were a few very eesy argu- 
ments which could be brought against them. In religious 
I have not mys(‘lf realised anything very special, but 
I am not prepared to shut my eyes and repeat, like a lesson 
learnt by rote, that the worship of forms is the same as idolatry, 
or that the worship of images is the chief end of religious 
devotions. There is a place for imagination in Art, in Literature, 
and even in Seienco and History, and 1 will never admit that 
only in religion it has no place. The perfection of all man’s 
powers is revealed in religion, and do you mean to say that the 
attempt made in our country to harmonise imagination with 
wisdom and devotion in idol worship does not reveal a truth 
to mankind greater than that of any other country ? ” 

“ In Greece and Rome ahso there was idol worship/’ argued 
Sucharita. 

” In the idols of those countries,” answered Gora, *' there 
was not so much religious sense as a sense of beauty, whereas 
in our country imagination is very intimately inter ..oven with 
our philosophy and our faith. Our Krishna and Radha, and 
our Shiva and Durga, are not merely objects of historical 
worship, they are forms of the ancient philosophy of our 
race. Therefore the devotion of our Ramprashad, and our 
Chaitanyadev manifested itself by claiming the suppOxt of all 
these images. Where in the history of Greece or Rome do 
you see such an extreme devotion revealed ? ” 

“ Are you unwilling to admit that along with the cnanges of 
the ages some changes take place also in religion and society ? ” 
asked Sucharita. 

“ Why should I be unwilling ? ” exclaimed Gora. “ But it 
won’t do for those changes to be absolutely crazy ones — a 
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child gradually grows up to be a man, but man docs not 
suddenly become a cat or a dog. I want the changes in India 
to be along the path of Indif/s development, for if you suddenly 
begin to follow the path of England’s history then everything 
from first to last will be a useless failure. 1 am sacrificing 
my life to show you all that the power and greatness of our 
country have been preserved in our country itself. Can*t 
you understand that ? ” 

Yes, I can understand that all right,” answered Sucharita, 
but all these ideas are so new to me that I had never given 
any thought to them before I heard them from you. Just as 
it takes some time before you get used to your surroundings 
in a new place so is it with me just now. I suppose it is because 
I am a woman that I haven’t the power of realisation.” 

** Never ! ” exclaimed Gora. “ I know many men with 
whom I have discussed these subjects for long enough, and 
they have no doubt at all that they have grasped the ideas 
perfectly, but I can assure you to your face that not a single 
one of them has been able to see what you have seen * 
When I first saw you I felt that you had an exceptionally keen 
insight, and that is why I have been coming to you so often 
and talking to you without any reserve. I have not felt the 
least hesitation in uniolding before you all my life’s hopes.” 

“ When you speak like that I feel very uneasy.” expostu- 
lated Sucharita, ‘‘ for I cannot comp^end what you hope 
from me, what I can give, what work 1 shall have to do, and 
how I shall be able to express the feelings that are crow’ding 
upon'me with such rapidity. My one fear is that one day you 
will discover your mistake in having had such a belief in me.” 

“ There can be no mistake tiiere,” shouted Gora in a voice 
of thunder. I will show you what a tremendous power 
there is in you. You need not be m the least anxious — the 
burden of proving your worthiness ha3 boon taken on my 
shoulders — you have only to rely upon me I ” 

Sucharita made no reply to this, but that she was ready 
to rely upon him to the full was manifest even in her silence. 
Gora too remained silent, and for a long time there was not a 
sound in the room. In the lane outside the sound of the 
hawker’s call could bo heard and the jingling noise of the brass 
vessels ho had for sale died gradually away as he passed from 
in front of the house. 

Harimohini was on the way to the kitchen after having 
finished her morning devotions, and she had not the least idea 
that there was any one in Sucharita’s silent room, but when, 
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on glancing in as Ae passed, she saw that Sucharita and Gora 
were seated together, without apparently exchanging a single 
word, she suddenly felt as though she had been struck by 
lightning, her anger was so intense. But, controlling herself 
as well as she could, she stood at the door and called : 
“ Radharani ! ” 

When Sucharita got up and came out to her she said 
sweetly : “ To-day is the day for my lunar fast, and I am not 
feeling well. Please go to the kitchen and prepare the stove, 
while I sit with Gourmohan Babu a little.” 

When Sucharita saw what was her aunt^s idea she went 
to the kitchen feeling rather uneasy in her mind, Gora mean- 
while making his obeisance to Harimohini. who sat down 
Hthout a word. After sitting with her lips pursed up for some 
minutes she at lengtli broke the silence with : “You are not 
a Brahmo, are you ? ” 

“ /* replied Gora. 

“ Do you respect our Hindu society ? ” she asked. 

“ Of course I do,” answered Gora. 

** Then what do you mean by this kind of conduct ? 
snapped Harimohini. 

Not being able to imagine what sb^ was complaining of, 
Gora remained silent, looking towards her inquiringly. 

“ Radharani is grown up.” pursued Harimohini, “ and you 
are not a relation of hers, so what have you got to talk with her 
about so much ? She is a woman, and has her housework to 
attend to, so what need has she of spending so much time 
gossiping? It will only distract her mind. You an in- 
telligent person — everybody is praising you — but ^ mever, 
in our country, was all this kind of thing permitted, and jh what 
Scriptures do you find sanction for such conduct ? ” 

This was a great shock to Gora, for it had never occurred 
to him that comment of this kind on his relationship with 
Sucharita could come from any quarter. He was silent for 
a little, and then explained : “ She is a member of the Brahmo 
Samaj, and since I have seen her mixing with every one freely 
like tin’s I never thought anything of it ” 

“ Well, even if she is a niember of the Brahmo Samaj, you 
can never say that all this kind of thing is good ” 'xclaimed 
Harimohini. “ A vast number of peo])le in these days have 
been awaken od to consciousness by wdiat you say, and he‘W 
will they be able to respect you if the^ ^ee you behaving like 
this ? Last night you were talking with her till quite late, 
and you haven't finished your couversation with her yet, but 
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must needs come again this morning ! > From early this 
morning she has not been near either the store-room or the 
kitchen — and the little help fhe usually gives me on the eleventh 
day of the moon even that she has forgotten to give — what 
sort of teaching is this ? There are girls in your own home — 
do you make them leave off all their household tasks and offer 
them this kind of instruction ? — no, of course you don’t, and 
if any one else did so, would you think it a good thing ? ” 

Gora had nothing to say in self-defence, he merely remarked ; 
** Because of the teachings with which she has been brought 
up I never considered the matter from that point of view.” 

“ Leaving aside all tliat teaching,” cried Harimohiiii, “ so 
long as she is living with me and so long as I am alive this 
kind of thing will not be tolerated. I have managed to get 
her a part of the way back. When she was in Paresh Babu’s 
home there was even a rumour that she had become a Hindu 
through mixing with me. Then when we came to this house 
there were lengthy discussions with your Binoy which made 
everything topsy-turvy again. He apparently is going to 
marry into a Brahmo family ! Well, let that be ! I have 
managed to get rid of Binoy after a lot of trouble. And then 
there is a person called Haran Babu ; whenever he used to 
caU I would take Radharani and make her sit with me u})8tairs, 
so he got no chance of influencing hc^r. In this way, after no 
end of trouble, I seem to be getting J*er back to reasonable 
opinions again nowadays. When she first came to this house 
she actually sat and took her meal with the whole of the rest of 
the lamily, but now I see that she has given up that nonsense, 
for she went and brought her own rice from the kitchen 
yesterday, and forbade the servant to bring her water. Now 
I beg of you, with folded hands, that you , won’t go and spoil 
her again. Every one I had in the world has died, and she 
is the only one I now have left to me — there is no one else whom 
I can call really my own. Do leave her alone 1 There arc 
plenty of grown-up daughters in their house — see there is 
Labonya, and Lilia, and they are both intelligent and educated. 
If you have anything to say, go and say it to them, no one 
will prevent you.” 

Gora sat absolutely dumbfounded, and, after a brief pause, 
Harimohini continued once more ; ** See here, she will have 
to be married, for she is more than old enough. What do you 
think, that she will remain for ever unmarried as she is now ? 
Domestic work is a necessity for a woman.” 

Generally Gora never had any doubt on this question — his 
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opinion was exactljf the same, but he had never applied it to 
the case of Sucharita. His imagination had never pictured 
her as a wife, engaged in the ta^ of liousekeeping in the 
zenana of some family man. He had pictured her as con- 
tinuing just as she was now. 

“ Have you thought at all about your niece’s marriage ? ” 
asked Gora. 

“ One has to think about it, of course,” answered Hari- 
mobini ; “ if I didn’t think about it who would ? ” 

“ Will she be able to marry into the Hindu community ? ” 
inquir(*d Gora. 

“ W<; shall have to try for that,” said Harimohini. “ If 
only there is no more trouble, and everything goes smoothly 
then I shall be able to manage it all right. In fact, I had come 
to a derision, but so long as she was in this state of mind I had 
not the courage to take any definite steps. Now that 1 iiave 
been Hu 1 1 ' I i g for tl ' last two days that her mind is less 
stubborn I am hopeful again.” 

Gora felt that he ought not to ask any further questions on 
this subject, but he was unable to restrain liimself, and he asked : 
“ Have you thought of any one vet as a bridegroom ? ” 

“ Yes, I have,” replied Harimohini. He is an excellent 
man — Kailash, my youngest brother-in-law. Ilis wife died 
some time ago — and he has been waiting all this lime for a 
suitable giil of grown-up age ; otherwise do you think that such 
a boy would have remained unmarried ? He would just suit 
Radharani ” 

The more keenly the thorn pricked him the more 4 .* ^tions 
Gora asked about this Kailash. 

It a])peared that of all her brothers-in-law Kailash was the 
best educated. This lyid been due to his own efforts, but how 
far he had progressed in his education ilariniohini was unable 
to say. In any case he was celebrated in his family for hir 
learning. When the complaint against the village Postmaster 
bad been sent to the General Post OfHce, Kailash had written 
it in such wonderful English that one of the heads of the Postal 
Department had come down to investigate the matter him- 
self. All the inhabitants of his village had felt astonished at 
Kailash ’s ability. Yet, in spite of such learning, ncvotion 
to matters of religion and the customs of his society had under- 
gone no ahatemeut. 

When Kailash’s whole history had bee, given Gora got up, 
made an obeisance to Harimohini, and left the room without 
a word, and going downstairs saw that Sucharita was engaged 
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in cooking on the other side of the couftyard. When she 
heard the sound of Gora’s footsteps she came and stood at the 
door, but when Gora wenb* out, without looking to the right 
or the left, Sucharita heaved a deep sigh and went again to her 
work in the kitchen. 

Just as he was leaving the lane for the main road Gora ran 
up against Harau Babu, who gave a slight laugh, and observed : 
“So early ! 

Gora did not reply to this remark, but Haran Babu again 
asked : “You have just been to call there, I suppose ? Is 
Sucharita at home ? 

“ Yes,” said Gora, and walked away as fast as he could. 

The moment Haran Babu entered the house he saw Sucharita 
through the door of the kitchen. She had no means of escape, 
and her aunt was nowliere near. 

“ I have only just this minute met Gourmohan Babu,” 
observed Haran Babu. “ I 8upf)ose he has been here till just 
now ? ” 

Without making any answer to this remark Sucharita 
became suddenly very busy with her pots and pans — she 
behaved in fact as if she were so completely engaged that she 
had hardly time to breathe. But Haran J^abu was not to be 
put off. Standing in the courtyard, outside the kitchen door, 
he began a conversation, in spite of the fact that Ilarirnohini 
once or twice gave a warning cougirirom the stairs, llari- 
mohini could easily have appeared before Haran Babu, l>ut 
sherknew for certain that, if she once allowed him to see Lor, 
neither she nor Sueharita would have any resjiite from the 
irrepressible enthusiasm of this persevering young man. So 
whenever she caught even the siiruJow of llanan Babii’s 
presence she w'ould draw her veil with a caution surpa.ssing 
that of a newly marru'rl bride. 

“ Sucharita,” said Haran Babu, “ do you realise what 
you are doing ? Where will you »‘V(‘ntually arriv(‘ ? You 
have heard, I suppose, that Lolita is going to marry Birioy 
according to Hindu rites. You know who is resjionsibli* for 
this?” 

Receiving no answer to this question, Haran ILabu lowered 
his voice and said solemnly ; “ You aie responsible ! ” 

* Haran Babu thought that Sucharita would lx* unable to 
bear the shock of such a dreadful charge, but seeing tliat she 
went on with her work without so much as looking up, be 
made his voice even more solemn, and shaking his finger at 
her, * said : “ Sucharita, I say again, you are responsible ! 
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Can you say, with j^ur right hand on your heart, that for this 
you are not blameworthy before the whole Brahmo Samaj ? ” 

Sucharita, for answer, put the frying-pan on the fire so that 
the oil began to splutter loudly. 

Haran Babu continued : “ It was you who brought Binoy 
Babu and Gourmohan Babu into your home, and encouraged 
them to such an extent that now they are more important in 
your eyes than all your most honoured friends in the Brahmo 
Samaj. Do you see what the result of this has been ? And 
didn’t I warn you to be careful from the very beginning ? 
To-day what is the result ? Now who can check Lolita ? 
You think I suppose that the danger has ended with her! 
But that is not so I 1 have come to you to-day to warn you ! 
Now it is your turn ! Now you are doubtless repenting for 
the misfortune that has befallen Lolita, but the day is not 
far distant when you will not even have the gra^e to repent 
at y^ur downfall! But, Sucharita, there is still time to 
turn back! Just think for a moment, what great hopes once 
united us both — how brightly did duty shine before us, and 
how the whole future of the Brahmo Samaj spread out broadly 
before us — what resolutions we maae together and how 
carefully we saved, every day, for the j mrney of life ! Do 
■you imagine that all that has been destroyed? Never! 
That field of our hopes is even now prepared. Only turn and 
look back once more ! Come back again ! ’’ 

At this moment the various kinds of vegetables which were 
frying in the boiling oil began to make a prodigious spluttering, 
and Sucharita began turning them over with the slicci ■ i the 
approved manner ; when Haran Babu remained sih . , to 
see what the result of Ids summons to repentance ^vas, Sucharita 
removed the frying-pim from the fire and putting it down, 
turned her face towards Haran Babu and said firmly : I am 
a Hindu ! ” 

“You are a Hindu I exclaimed Haran Babu, completely 
taken aback. 

“ Yes, I am a Hindu ! ’’ Sucharita repeated, and she lifted 
the frying-pan on to the fire again and began to stir the 
vegetables vigorously 

“So Gourmohan Babu I suppose has been gi you 
initiation morning and evening, has he ? ” exclaimed Haran 
Babu in a harsh voice, after recovering from the first effect, 
of the shock. 

“ Yes,” replied Sucharita without turning round, “ I hava 
been taking my initiation at his hands ; he is my guru I ** 
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Haran Babu had until now regarded hftnself as Sucharita’a 
guru, and if he had heard tliat day that she loved Gora the 
news would not have beerf so bitter to him — but to liear from 
Sucharita’s own lips that Gora had snatched away from him 
his rights as her guru struck him like a lash. 

“ However big a man your guru may be, do you imagine 
that the Hindu society will accept you ? ” sneered Haran 
Babu. 

“ I know nothing about that,” answered Sucharita. “ I 
do not understand your ‘ society,* but 1 know I am a Hindu ^ *’ 

“ Do you realise tliat the mere fact of your having remained 
so long unmarried is enough to outcastc you from the Hindu 
society ? ” asked Haran Babu. 

“ Do not trouble yourself uselessly over that question,’* 
answered Sucharita, “ but I can tell you one thing. I am a 
Hindu ! ** 

“ You have abandoned all the religious t(‘achings you have 
received from Paresh Babu at the fei‘t of this new guru of 
yours, I suppose ? ” exclaimed Haran Babu. 

“ The Lord of ray heart knows about my religion, and I 
do not propose to discuss it with any one,” said Sucharita. 
“ But you can be certain of one thing, namely, that I am a 
Hindu!” 

“ Well let me tell you,” exclaimed Haran Babu impatiently, 
that no matter how big a Hindu you may think yourself 
you won’t get any benefit from that. You haven't got 
another Binoy in your Gourmohan Babu, so you needn’t hope 
that you will be able to get (jounnohan Babu even if you 
shout yourself hoarse by declaring yourself to be a Hindu. 
It is an easy matter for him to assume the role of a guru and 
have you as his disciple, but don’t evegn in your dreams think 
that he will take you into his home and set up housekeeping 
with you as his partner ! ” 

Forgetting in a moment all her cooking Sucharita turiu'd 
round like a flash of lightning and exclaimed : ‘ What is all 

this you are saying ? ” 

‘‘ I say,” replied Haran Babu, “ that Gourmohan liabu 
will never think of marrying you ! ” 

“ Marry me ? ” exclaimed Sucharita, her eyes looking 
dangerously bright. “ Did I not tell you that he is my 
guru ? ” 

“ That you did certainly,” replied Haran Babu, “ but wc 
can understand also what you did not tell us I ” 

Leave this house I ” cried Sucharita. “ You shall not 
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insult me. Let me 1^11 you now, once for all, that from to-day 
^ will never come out in your presence again.’’ 

“ Come out before me indeed !•” sneered Haran Babu. 
“ Now you are a zenana lady ! A proper Hindu housewife ! 
‘ Unseen even by the sun ! ’ Now is Paresh Babu enjoying 
the full fruits of his sin ! Let him enjoy in his old age the 
fruits of his own works, I say farewell to you all ! ” 

Sucharita shut the kitchen door with a bang, and throwing 
herself on the floor tried to stifle the sound of her sobs, while 
Haran Babu went out of the house with his face dark with 
anger. 

Harimohini had listened to every word of the conversation 
between the two, and what she had heard from Sucharita’s 
own lips to-day was beyond her wildest hopes. Her heart 
s veiled with joy and she exclaimed : ‘‘ Why should it not be 
possible ? What I have prayed for with such single-hearted 
dcvot^^u XI * ‘111 my god, eoulJ that be all in vain ? ” And she 
went then and there to her prayer- room and, falling full 
length on the floor before her idol, promised that from that 
day she would increase the quantity of her offerings. Her 
worship, which for many days had been performed very 
peacefully under the influence of licr soriow, was to-day, in 
her realisation of a selfish hope, eager, hot, and hungry. 


CHAPTER LXVI 

OrORA had never spoken to any one as he had been spei . ng 
to Sucharita. Up to now he had been bringing out before 
his hearers mere opinions, instructions, and speeches — to-day, 
before Sucharita, he whs expressing his whole self. In the 
joy of this self-revelation there was not only a feeling of 
power, all his opinions and resolutions were filled with an 
emotional quality. His life was enveloped in beauty, and it 
seemed as though the gods were suddenly showering their 
nectar upon his religious devotions. 

It was under the impulse of this joy that Gora had been 
visiting Sucharita for &o many days consecutively •'^hout 
any thought of the consequences. But to-day, when he 
suddenly heard ITaiimohini’s words, he remembered that once 
he had laughed mercilessly at Binoy an reproached him 
/or a similar infatuation. He was startled at seeing himself 
landed in the same situation, through his own ignorance. 
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Gora summoned all the senses at his dbmmand, just as a 
sleeping person who receives a sudden shock for which he 
is not prepared in an unknown place palpitates in dismay. 
Gora had over and over again preached that there are many 
powerful nations in this world which have been absolutely 
destroyed, and that India alone by reason of her restraint and 
the firmness with which she had kept to her old laws had been 
able to survive the adverse forces of the centuries. Nowliere 
would Gora admit the least laxity in these laws, and he would 
say that, though India had been plundered of all else, her 
soul was still lying hidden in the restraint of these inflexible 
regulations, and no oppressive rulers had the power to toucli 
her body. So long as we are subject to some foreign nation 
we must observe strictly our own laws, and leave tlie question 
of their goodness or badness till later. A drowning man, 
clutching at a straw or any other object with which he can 
save his life, does not deliberate as to whether it is ugly or 
beautiful. Gora had over and over again declared himseilf 
thus. To-day also this was what he felt, and when Ilari- 
mohini had abused him for his conduct he felt like a noble 
elephant pricked by the goad. 

When Gora reached home he found Mohim seat(‘d on a 
bench outside the door without his shirt, smoking, as to-day 
was an office holiday. He followed Gora indoors, and called 
out : “ Gora, listen to me, I want to bwve a talk with you.*’ 

“ Do not be angry, brother,” he continued when the'y 
were both seated in Gora’s own room, “ but let me first ask 
you whether you too have caught the same infection as Binoy ? 
You seem to be going pretty frequently to that quarter, and 
getting very thick with them ! ” 

“ You needn’t be afraid,” said Gorj^, blushing. 

“ There is no saying, from the way I see things are going,” 
observed Mohim. “ You seem to think that it is something 
eatable which you can swallow without an clTort and then 
come back home again I But that there is a hook in the bait 
you can see well enough from your friend’s plight ! No, don't 
run away ! I haven’t come to the point yet. I’ve heard that 
it is quite settled that Binoy is to marry into a Brahmo family, 
and I want to tell you beforehand that from now onwards we 
can’t have anything more to do with him ! ” 

“ That goes without saying,” assented Gora. 

“ But,” continued Mohim, “ if mother makes a fuss it will 
be a nuisance. We are family men and, as we are, we have 
to bi:eak our backs over the task of getting our girls and boys 
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marri^. If in addition to tliat a branch of the Brahmo 
Samaj is established in our house then I shall have to go and 
live elsewhere.” 

“ No, no, there will be no need tor that ! ” assured Gora. 

The proposal for Soshi^s marriage is more or less settled,” 
said Mohim. “ But the future father-in-law will never be 
satisfied until he gets possession not only of the girl but of 
more than Jier weight in gold — for he is well aware that a human 
being is (biassed as ‘ Pori'^hable Goods,’ and gold lasts mucli 
longer. He has a keener eye for the sugar than for the pill! 
You lower him by calling liim a father-in-law, he is so barefaced 
in his demiirids I It’s going to cost mo a pretty penny i-o be 
sure, but I’vi* h'arnt a good lesson from him w^Jiirh will come 
in useful at the time of my own boy’s marriage. I only wish 
I could be born again at this time, and with ray father as 
go-between, could arrange for my owi marriage — you may 
be sure T would sec that I got the fullest benefit of being born 
a man. This is what is called manliness I To ruin completelv 
a girl’s father ! Is that a small matter ? Whatever you may 
say, brother, I can’t go about with you singing victory to the 
Hindu society day and night ; my vok e all of a sudden becomes 
weak at the suggestion. My ’rincowry's age is now only 
fourteen months -it took my spouse a ^ong enough time to 
rectify the mistake of giving birth first of all to a daughter — 
but however that may be, Gora, you must do your best, with 
all your friends combined, to keep the Hindu society in a 
thriving state till my son is old enough to be married. After 
that tile country can become Mohammedan, Christian, or any- 
thing else it likes, for all I care ! ” 

“ So 1 say,” continued Mohirn, on seeing Gora get U[ o go, 
that it will never do to invite your Binoy to Soshi’s marriage 
ceremony, for it would be foolish to give such an ooening to 
more tiouble. So you mu.st begin from now to warn mother 
to be careful.” 

On entering Anaiidaraoyi’s room Gora found her seated 
at the tabic, with her spectacles on, engaged in making a list 
in an ac‘(“oiiiit book. She closed the book on seeing Gora and, 
taking oil her spectacles, said : ” Sit down.” 

“ I want to cor suit you about something,” observed 
Anandamoyi as soon as he w’as seated. “You have! •’•i about 
Binoy’s coming marriage of course.” 

“ His lincle is angry about it,” she continued, seeing tl 
Gora was silent, “and none of his peo^ie will come to the 
wedding. And it is doubtful w'hether it can take place at 
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Paresh Babu’s, so Binoy himself will hare to make all the 
arrangements. So I was thinking that it would be most 
convenient if we could mt^e use of that second storey of our 
house oil the north, the lower storey is rented but the upper one 
is without a tenant just now.” 

“ How would it be convenient ? ” inquired Gora. 

** Who will look after the arrangements for his wedding if 
I don't ? ” explained Anandamoyi. “ He will be in a great 
fix. But if the marriage were to take place in those rooms 
then I could easily manage everything from here without the 
least difficulty.” 

“ That will be impossible, mother,” said Gora, decisively. 

“ Why should it be impossible ? ” asked Anandamoyi. 
“ I have obtained the permission of the master of the 
house.” 

” No, mother, the marriage can never be celebrated there,” 
expostulated Gora, ‘‘ I assure jovt. Do listen to me ! ” 

Why not ? ” asked Anandamoyi. “ Binoy is not getting 
married according to their rites.” 

“ That is all useless argument,” objected Gora. “ It is no 
use pleading like that with society . Lot Binoy do what he likes, 
we can’t give our approval to this marriage. There is no lack 
of houses in Calcutta. He has his own house.” 

Anandamoyi knew quite well that there were plenty of 
houses, but she could not bear to think Binoy being deserted 
by all his friends and relations and having to marry like an 
unfortunate and friendless person managing somehow or other 
in a hired house. It was for this reason that she had settled 
in her mind to make use of that part of their house which was 
l)dng free, for Binoy ’s wedding. She would have been quite 
satisfied if only she could get the marriage celebrated in her 
own house without causing any opposition from society. 

“ If you are so averse to this idea,” sighed Anandamoyi, 
“ then we must hire a house somewhere else, I suppose. But 
that will mean a great strain on me. However, never mind 
that, if my idea is impracticable what’s the use of thinking 
any more about it ? ” 

” Mother, if you attend this marriage ceremony it will not 
be a good thing,” objected Gora. 

“ Whatever are you saying, Gora ? ” exclaimed Ananda- 
moyi. If I don’t attend our Binoy ’s wedding then who will, 1 
8 lould like to know ? ” 

“ No, it will never do, mother,” persisted Gora. 

“ Gora,” answered Anandamoyi, “ you may not agtee with 
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Binoy in your opinions, but is that any reason why you should 
become his enemy ? ” 

“ Mother,” exclaimed Gora a Ij^tle excitedly, “ it is wrong 
of you to say that. It's not a happy thing for me to feel that 
I can’t rejoice on the occasion of Binoy ’s marriage. You 
know, if no one else docs, how much I love him, but, mother, 
this is not a question of love — friendship or enmity do not 
affect the matter in the least. Binoy is doing this with his 
eyes open to all its consequences. It is not we who are 
leaving him, but be who is forsaking us, so he is not receiving 
any greater blow than he could have been expecting.” 

“ Gora,” said Anandamoyi, “ Binoy knows that you will 
have nothing whatever to do with this marriage of his, that is 
true enough. But he also knows that I can never desert him 
at so auspicious a moment of his life. I can tell you for 
certain that if Binoy knew that I would not give his biide my 
blep«h.^, ■^b^'n nothirg would induce him to marry. Do yo'i 
think that 1 don’t know Binoy ’s mind ? ” and as she spoke she 
wiped a tear away. 

The pain that Gora was feeling in his mind on Binoy ’a 
account troubled him greatly, still ho remarked : “ Mother, 
you must remember that you are a member of a society and 
that you are indebted to that society.” 

Gora,” exclaimed Anandamoyi, haven’t I been telling 
you again and again that I severed my ronnection with my 
society a long time ago ? That is why society hates me so 
mpeh and why I keep myself aloof from it.” 

” Mother,” expostulated Gora, “ that remark ^ yours 
hurts me more than everything else.” 

” My child,” observed Anandamoyi, her tearfu. look 
seeming to take in the whole of Gora’s body, “ God knows 
that it is beyond my*powcr to save you from that pain ! ” 

‘‘ Very well,” said Gora, getting up, ” 1 will tell you what 
I must do. I will go to Binoy, and say to him that he must try 
to manage his marriage so as to avoid your becoming till 
more divorced from your society, for otherwise it will be very 
wrong and selfish of him.’’ 

“ All right,” laughed Anandamoyi, “ you do whatever you 
can. Go and speak him. and then I will see what ' ippens.’^ 

Wlien Gora had gone, Anandamoyi sat for a long time lost 
in thought, and tlien after some time had passed she got no 
slowly and went to her husband’s quai. 's. 

To-day it was the eleventh day of the moon, so Krishnadayal 
had made no preparations for his food. He had got hold of a 
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new Bengali translation of a Hindu religious book, and was 
engaged in reading it, seated on a deerskin. On seeing 
Anandamoyi he became m^ch disturbed, but she kept at a 
respectful distance from him, and seating herself in the door- 
way, remarked : Look here, we are doing very wrong.” 

Krishnadayal considered himself quite outside the rights 
and wrongs of worldly affairs, so he inquired with an indifferent 
air : “ What is wrong ? ” 

“We ought not to deceive Gora another single day,” 
explained Anandamoyi. “ The situation is getting more and 
more complicated.” 

When Gora had raised the subject of his penance ceremony 
this question had occurred to Krishnadayal, but afterwards he 
had become so absorbed in the application of various methods 
of asceticism that he had found no further leisure to think 
about it. 

“ Soshimukhi’s wedding is being talked of, and is likely 
to take place in the month of Phalgun,” continued Anaiida- 
moyi. “ Up to now, whenever there was to be any ceremony 
in our house, I used to take Gora off with me somewhere on 
some excuse or other, but there has never been a ceremony 
of very great importance until the present. But what shall 
we do with him on the occasion of Soshi's wedding ? tell me 
that. The evil increases every day. I ask God's forgiveness 
twice every day, and ask that He will let me bear any punish- 
ment that may be necessary. But I axJTall the time afraid 
that it will not be possible to hide it any longer, and that will 
mean a catastrophe for Gora. Now I want you to give me 
permission to speak out to him without reserve and let me 
bear what my fate has in store for me.” 

What is the meaning of this interruption to Krishnadayars 
austerities which India has sent him ? * Lately his practice 
of asceticism had been very strict — he had been performing 
almost impossible feats with his breathing, and he had so 
reduced the quantity of his food that it would not be long before 
his stomach would be touching his backbone. And it was at 
such a time that such a calamity was befalling him ! 

“ Are you mad ? ” exclaimed Krishnadayal. “ If you make 
this known now I shall have to make some very difficult 
explanations — my pension will most certainly be stopped, 
and we may even have trouble with the police. What has 
be< 3 »i done has been done. Do what you can to put a check 
on things — and if you fail that will not bo so terrible a crime.” 

Elrishnadayal had decided that after his death they could 
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do what they lilftd, but before it he wanted simply to be 
left to himself. Apart from that, if he did not j)ay any 
attention to what was happening^to others without his know- 
ledge, it would somehow come out all right. 

Not being able to decide what ought to be done Ananda- 
moyi looked very gloomy, and standing uj) for a little, said : 
** Don’t you see how ill you are looking ? Your body ” 

“ Body I ” inttjrrupted Krishnadayal with a slight laugh, 
and his voice was raised in impatience at such an exhibition 
of stupidity on the part of his wife. No satisfactory conclusion 
to this matter having been arrived at, Krishnadayal sat down 
again on his deerskin and plunged into his studies. 

In the meantime Mohim was seated in the outer room with 
his sannyasi, engaged in an earnest discussion on the highest 
end of man and other deep principles of the religious life. 
Whether salvation was possible for a family man or not, was 
the question which he was propounding with such humble and 
anAious aUoiition tlat it seemed that his whole life depended 
upon its answer. The sannyasi tried his best to console Mohim 
by saying that though salvation was not possible for a family 
man yet heaven was attainable but Mohim was not to be 
comforted by such an assurance. It was salvation that he 
longed for. Tic had no use for a mer'^ heaven ! If only he 
could once get his daughter married off satisfactorily then he 
would devote himself to the service of the sannyasi and the 
attainment of salvation. There was no one who could divert 
him from this purpose ! But to marry oil his daughter was no 
easy matter. If only his guru would have pity on him I 


CHAPTER LXVII 

Remembering that there had been some amount of self- 
delusion in his relationship with Sucharita, Gora determined 
to be more cautious. He felt that his laxity in following the 
accustomed path was due to the strong fascination wLiich had 
made him forget his obligations to society. 

When he had finished his morning worship Gor went into 
his room and found Paresh Babu waiting for him. On seeing 
him 'he felt a sudden thrill, for it was impossible for him not 
to feel that his relationship with i "-esh Babu was of an 
especially intimate nature. 
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Gora having made his obeisance to him, Paresh Babu said : 

You have of course heard of Binoy’s coming marriage.” 

“ Yes,” assented Gora. , 

** He is not prepared to be married according to Brahmo 
rites,” added Paresh Babu. 

In that case the marriage ought not to take place,” 
observed Gora. 

“ We need not enter into an argument on that point,” 
laughed Paresh Babu. “ None of the members of our com- 
munity will attend the wedding, and I have heard that none 
of Binoy’s own relations will come. On my daughter’s side 
there is only myself, and on Binoy’s side 1 suppose there is 
no one but yourself, and that is why I have come to have a 
consultation with you.” 

“ What is the use of consulting me about it ? ” exclaimed 
Gora, shaking his head. “ I will have nothing to do with the 
affair.” 

“ You will not ? ” said Paresh Babu, looking at him in 
amazement. 

For a moment Gora felt ashamed when he noticed Paresh 
Babu’s astonishment, but because he felt ashamed he exclaimed 
with redoubled firmness : “ How is it possible for me to have 
anything to do with it ? ” 

“ 1 know that you are his friend,” observed Paresh Babu, 
“ and it is at such a time that the need of a friend is greatest, 
is it not ? ” ^ 

“ 1 am his friend, that is true,” answered Gora, “ but that 
is not the only tie I have in the world, nor the most important 
either!” 

“ Gora,” inquired Paresh Babu, “ do you think that in 
Binoy’s conduct there has been anything wrong or irreligious 
shown ? ” 

“ Religion has two aspects to it,” answered Gora. “ One 
aspect is the eternal, the other the worldly. Where religion 
is revealed through the laws of society you cannot disregard 
it without bringing ruin on society.” 

“ There are countless laws,” said Paresh Babu, “ but have 
you to take it for granted that in every one of them religion 
is revealed ? ” 

Paresh Babu here touched Gora in such a spot that his 
mind was stirred of itself, and from that stirring he reached 
80 E*e definite conclusion. He in fact felt no further hesitation 
in speaking quite freely of all that was in his heart. The main 
purport of what he said was that, if we do not submit our- 
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selves completely*to society through the restraining influence 
of such laws, then we place obstacles in the way of the deepest 
inner purpose for which society Exists ; for that purpose lies 
concealed, and it is not within the power of every one to see 
it clearly. There we want to have some power, apart from 
that of our own judgement, by which we can show our respect 
for society. 

Paresh Babu listened attentively to what Gora had to 
say up to the very end, and then when, feeling in his mind a 
little ashamed of his own boldness, he stopped, Paresh Babu 
said : “ T agree in the main with what you have been saying. 
It is true enough that God has some special purpose to perform 
in every society, and that purpose is not completely evident 
to everybody. But it is man’s task to try to see it clearly, 
and not to regard it as his chief aim in life to obey rules as 
though he were as unconscious as the branch of a tree ” 

“ "T ’ point is tins,” explained Gora, “ if we first of all 
obey society fully trom every point of view then our con- 
sciousness of its real purpose will become clear ! If we merely 
quarrel with it, we not only obstruct it but misunderstand 
it also.” 

“ 'JVuth cannot be tested except by opposition and 
obstacles,” argued Paresh Babu, “ the testing of truth has 
not been carried out once and for all by a group of learned 
men in some past ago ; truth has to be discovered anew through 
the blows and opposition it encounters from the people of 
every age. However that may be, I do not want to start a 
discussion on all these matters. I ffvspect the freod'^^m of the 
individual, for through the blows ^ed by the '• erty of 
the individual we can know for certain what is e\ lasting 
truth, and what is transitory fancy. The welfare of society 
depends upon our knowing this or at least att'^mpting to 
do so.” 

Having said this both Paresh Babu and Gora stood up, 
and Paresh Babu went on : ” I had thought that out of 
respect for the Brahmo Samaj I would have to keep a little 
apart from this marriage ceremony, and that you, being 
Binoy’.s friend, would bring the whole matter to a satisfactory 
conclusion. In su< h circumstances a friend has an advantage 
over relations, for he does not have to bear the osition of 
the community, but when you, too, think it your duty to 
forsake Binoy, then I must assume ^’^e whole responsibility. 
I shall have to manage the whole affair alone.” 

Gora did not know when he heard that word “ alone ” how 
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truly alone Parcsh Babu was. Bordashundari was against 
him, his own daughters were not pleased with him, and in 
fear of Harimohini^s disapproval he had not even called 
Sucharita to consult her about this wedding. Then all die 
members of the Brahmo Samaj were at daggers drawn with 
him, and, as for Binoy’s uncle, he had written two letters 
to Parcsh Babu abusing him in most offensive terms as a 
kidnapper of youth, and an insincere and evil adviser. 

As Parcsh Babu was going out he was met at the door by 
Abinash and two or three other members of Gora’s party. 
These young men, on seeing Parcsh Babu, began to joke and 
laugh at him, but Gora turned on them indignantly and 
exclaimed : “If you have not the power to feel respect for 
a man who is worthy of honour, you might at least avoid 
such meanness as to jeer at him.” 

Gora found himself once more plunged into the affairs of 
his party in the old-accustomod channels. But how distasteful 
they were to him now ! All .seemed .so flavourles.s, so insig- 
nificant. It was impossible to call this “ work," it was so 
lifelcvss. Merely lecturing and writing like this and forming 
a party was not real work, rather it seemed to make the 
impossibility of work more widespn^acl. Never before had 
Gora felt this so keenly ITe was no longer attracted to all 
this; he wanted an absolutely true channel through which his 
life, trembling with his newly acquired** power, could flow 
unobstructed. 

In the meantime, the preparations for the ceremony of 
penance were going ahead, and in them at least Gora felt a 
certain amount of enthusiasm. This was to be a ceremony 
to cleanse him not only from the pollutions of his gaol life, 
but it was to make him pure again from every point of view, 
so that he could take as it were a new body for the field of his 
own work which he wanted to enter upon in his second birth. 
A dispensation for the penance liad been obtained, the actual 
day had been fixed — preparations were being made for send« 
ing invitations to several well-kiiowu pandits from East and 
West, the wealthier members of Gora’s jiarty had collected 
money for the expenses, and all the members of the party 
were under the impression that at last a great work was going 
to be accomplished in their country. Abinash had had secret 
consultations with his own circle as to the possibility of 
getting the pandits, just when they were dispensing all the 
customary flowers, sandal-pastc, grains of paddy, and sacred 
grass, to bestow the title of “ The Light of the Hindu Religion ** 
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upon Gora. Several Sanskrit slokas were to be printed in 
letters of gold on a parchment which was to be signed by all 
t;he Brahmin pandits and would %hen be presented to Gora 
in a box of sandalwood. After that a fine edition of Max 
Muller’s book on the Rig Veda, bound in the most expensive 
morocco cover, would be offered to him by the oldest and 
most honoured of the learned men present as a token of the 
blessings of India herself. In this way would be beautifully 
expressed the appreciation they felt for Gora, who in the 
present fallen state of Hinduism had done so much to preserve 
the ancient forms of the Vedic niligion. 

In this manner, quite unknown to Gora, every day amongst 
the members of his party discussions were taking place as to 
how best they could make the ceremony of that day most 
productive and pleasing to all concerned. 


CHAPTER LXVIII 

Harimohint had received a letter from her broth cr-indaw> 
Kailash. He had written : By the blessing of your gracious 
feet all are well here, and I hope you will remove all our 
anxiety about you l)y sending us good news of yourself.” 
This he wrote in spile of the fact that from the moment 
Harimohini had left tlicir house, they had not made the least 
effort to obtain any inforrm^jlion as to her welfare. Having 
given the news of Kliudi, Potol, BLuj^hari, etc., " dlash 
wrote ill conclusion : “ I would like you to give me . ^rtlier 
particulars about the, bride whom you have suggested for me 
in your last letter. You have said that she is abc it twelve 
or thirteen years of age, but exceptionally well developed ^or 
BO young a girl, and looks quite grown-up. There is nothing 
to complain of about that, but I want you to make careful 
inquiries about the pro])erty which you mention, as to whether 
she has only a life-interest in it or whether it belongs to her 
without any qualifications. Then I can consult with my 
elder brothers, and 1 think they will raise no obi^^ction. I 
am glad to hear that slic is firm in her devotion to uiie Hindu 
religion,, but we must try our best to prevent it becombig 
known that she lias lived so long in r Brahmo family, so do 
not mention this to any one else. There is to be a bathing 
festival in the Ganges at the next lunar eclipse, and if I can 
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manage it I shall come to Calcutta and shall be able to see 
the girl then.” 

So long Harimohini ha(i been managing somehow to live 
in Calcutta, but as soon as a slight hope of being able to 
return to her father-in-law's house began to take shape in her 
mind she found it difficult to remain there patiently. Her 
banishment every day became more unbearable to her, and 
if she could have had her way she would have spoken to 
Sucharita at once and tried to settle the day ! But she had 
not the courage to be too hasty, for the more closely she came 
into contact with Sucharita the more clearly she realised that 
she was unable to understand her. 

Harimohini, however, began to wait for her opportunity, 
and she started to keep a much stricter eye on Sucharita than 
before. She began even to lessen the time she had been 
accustomed to give to her devotions, as she did not want to 
let her companion out of her sight. 

Sucharita on the other hand noticed that Gora had 
suddenly stop[)ed coming, and though she felt sure that 
Harimohini had said something to him, she comforted herself 
by saying : ** Well, even if he does not come --still he is ray 
guru — my guru.” 

The influence of an absent guru is often much greater than 
that of one who is constantly present, for tlnui the mind itself 
becomes filled from within when it feels the lack of the guru’s 
presence. Where, if Gora had been with her in person, 
Sucharita would have argued with him, she now read his 
essays and accepted them without disputing them. If there 
was anything she could not understand she felt sure that if 
he had been there to explain she would have understood it! 

But her hunger for the sight of his, bright face and the 
sound of his thundering voice became so incessant that it 
seemed as if it were causing her very body to waste. From 
time to time she would think, with intense pain, how many 
people there were who could see Gora at any time of day or 
night without any difficulty, but who did not realise in the 
least the value of their privilege 1 

One afternoon Lolita came and, putting her arm round 
Sucharita’s neck, said : “ Well, sister Suchi 1 ” 

What is it. sister LoUta ? ” asked Sucharita. 

“ Everything has been settled,” 

What day is it to be 2 ” 

-Monday.' 

-Where?* 
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“ I know nothing about all that, father knows that,** 
replied Lolita with a shake of her head. 

“ Are you happy, sister ? ” iifquired Sucharita, placing 
her arm round Lolita’s waist. 

“ Why shouldn’t I be happy ? ” exclaimed Lolita. 

“ Now that you have got everything you wanted,” answered 
Sucharita, “ and now that you will have no one else to quarrel 
•with, I was afraid that your keenness would receive a check ! ” 

“ Why should there be a lack of people to quarrel with ? ” 
.laughed Lolita. “ Now it will not be necessary to search 
outside my own home ’ ” 

“ So that’s it, is it ? ” exclaimed Sucharita, playfullv 
patting her on her cheek, “ you are beginning to ])lan ail 
1hat already are you? 1 will tdl Lino}, there’s still time! 
The poor fellow ought to be warned ! ” 

“ It’s too late to warn your jiror hdiow now 1 ” exclaimed 
Lolit*' There is no escape for liim • The crisis which is 
(mentioned in his horoscope is on him — now he will have to 
■weep and beat his brow ” 

But, really and tiuly, Lolita, I can’t tell you how happy 
I am about it,” said Sucharita, suddmly becoming serious. 

I only pray that you may be worths of a husband like 
Binoy.” 

“ Fugh ! Indeed ! And is no one to become worthy of 
a wife like me i ”• exclaimed Lolita. “ Jiust talk to him on 
that subject once and see what he has to say ! Hoar what 
his opinion is, and you will soon repent that you have so long 
•failed to appreciate the affection of such an extraordin and 
wonderful person — that you could have bc»m so blind ! 

“ All right then, at last an expcTt has arrived on the s tne,” 
5?aid Sucharita, “ami there’s no more cause for sorrow, for 
lie has got what he wanted at the price he wanted to pay 
for it. So there will be no ne^‘d for you to test the affection 
of inexperienced people like us ’ ” 

“ No need indeed ! ” exclaimed Lolita. “ There’ll be 
plenty of need ! ” and she pinclied Sucharita’s cheek, slyly 
saying : “I want your alfcctiou always. It will nevei do if 
_you cheat me by bestowing il elsewhere ! ” 

“ I will give it to no one else, no one else.” saul S'lcharita 
4issuringly, laying her cheek against Lolita’s. 

“To no one i^lse ? ” asked Lolita. “ Are you absolute I ,• 
«ure — to no one ? ” 

Sucharita merely shook her liead, whereupon Lolita sat 
•down at a little distance and said : “ Look here, Suchi Didi^ 
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you know well enough, dear, that I should never have been 
able to bear it if you had^ given your affection to some onp 
else. I have kept silent all this time, but to-day I will speak 
out. When Gourraohan Babu used to come to our house — 
no, Didi, you mustn't be shy — what I have to say I will say 
fully to-day, for though I never keep anything secret from 
you, so long I have somehow not been able to speak openly 
about this one thing, and I have often felt pained because of 
that. But, now that I am parting from you, 1 can’t keep it 
to myself any longer. When Gourmohan Babu first began to 
come to our house I used to got very angry. Why was I 
angry ? You used to think that I didn’t understand any- 
thing, didn’t you ? I noticed that you never mentioned his 
name to me, and that only made me still more angry ! It 
was unbearable to me to think that the time might come 
when you would love him more than me — no, Didi, you must 
let me finish — and I can’t tell you what agony I endured for 
that reason. Now, too, you will not speak to me about him 
I know, but I am no longer angry about it. I can’t tell you, 

dear, how hajipy I would be if you and ” but Suebarita 

suddenly interrupted her, by placing her hand over her mouth, 
and said : 

“ Lolita, I beg you, do not say such things 1 When I hear 
you speak like that, I feel like sinking int^Tthe ground ! ” 

“ Why not, sister, has he ” began Lolita, but Sucharita 

interrupted her once more in great distress. “ No ! No 1 
No ! You are talking as though you were mad ! You ought 
not to speak of what one cannot even contemplate ! ” 

“ But, sister, this is affectation on your part,” complained 
Lolita, being annoyed at her hesitation. “ I’ve been watching 
very carefully, and I can assure you ” 

But Suebarita would not let her finish. She snatched away 
her hands from Lolita’s and went out of the room, with Lolita 
running after her, and saying : “ V^ery well, I won’t say any 
more about it.” 

“ Never again ! ” begged Suebarita. 

“ I can’t make such a serious promise as that,” replied 
Lolita. “ If my day comes then I will speak, otherwise not. 
That much I can promise.” 

For the past few days Harimohini had been keeping a 
constant eye upon Suebarita, following her about in such a 
way that it was impossible for her not to be aware of it, and 
this suspicion and vigilance became quite a burden to her. 
It made her feci impatient, and yet she could not say anything: 
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about it. To-day, wheu Lolita had gone, Sucharita sat down 
wearily at the table and, resting he# head in her hands, began 
to weep, and when the servant brought in the lamp she sent 
it away again. Harimohini was at that time at her evening 
devotions, and when she saw Lolita going out of the house 
she came downstairs unexpectedly and, entering the room, 
c alled : “ Radharani ! ” 

Sucharita hastily wiped her eyes and stood up, as Hari- 
mohini attacked her with the question : “ What’s the matter? ” 

“ I can’t understand what all this foolishness is about ! 
exclaimed Harimohini in a hard voice, when she found that 
she got no answer to her query. 

“ Auntie,” sobbed Sucharita, “ why do you watch me and 
follow me about day and night ? ” 

“ Can't you underbtand why J do it ? ” asked Harimohini. 
** All big witli at your food, and this weeping, what 

are they the signs of ? I’m not a child, do you think I can’t 
even understand that much ? ” 

“ Auntie,” said Sucharita, “ I assure you that you don’t 
understand in the least. You are making such a dreadful 
blunder that at every moment I feel i^ growing more un- 
bearable.” 

“ Very well,” replied Harimohini, ‘‘ if I am making a 
blunder, then be .good enough to explain evcrvtliing to me 

“ All right, I will explain,” said Sucharita, making a great 
effort to control her feeling of shyness. “ I have lear* "’onic- 
thing from my guru which is quite new to me, and x com- 
prehend it })roperly needs great strength of mind— l am 
feeling the want of ^hat — 1 find it ditficult to be always 
quarrelling with myself. But Auntie, you have bct-n taking 
a quite distorted view of our reUtionship, and you have driven 
him away, after iusulting him. What you said to him was 
all a blunder, and what you are thinking about me is wholly 
false. In this you are doing wrong ! It is beyond your power 
to lower a man like him, but what have I done that you should 
tyrannise over me like this ? ” As she spoke her voice became 
choked with sobs, anu she had to leave the room. 

Harimohini was taken aback, and said to herseii : * Good- 
ness me,, whoever heard such talk ? ” Nevertheless she gave 
Sucharita a little time to recover beft calling her to her 
evening meal. 

“ Look here, Radharani, I*m not a child,” began Hari- 
mohini as soon as Sucharita was seated. ** 1 have been 
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brought up from childhood in what you cal! the Hindu religion, 
and have heard plenty of opinions about it. You know 
nothing of all this* and so 'Gourmohan is moroly deceiving you 
by calling himself your guru. I have hoard him talk every 
now and then, and there is nothing in keeping with traditional 
views in what he says — he invents some scriptures of his own. 
It is easy enough for me to detect tliat, for haven’t I a guru 
of my own ? Let me advise you, lladharani, to Jiave nothing 
to do with these things. When the time comes my guru will 
take you in hand, and will give you the right mautrams; 
there’s no trickery about him. You need not be afraid, I 
will manage to get you into the Himlu community, no matter 
whether you have been in a Brahmo liome, or not ! Who will 
ever know about that ? It is true your age is rather advanc(»d — 
but there are plenty of girls who are over-developed for tJieir 
age, and who is going to look up your birth certi/ieate ? (dj. 
when you have money everything can be managed! There 
will be no obstacles! Wliy, I have seen with my own eyes 
a low caste boy become high caste with the Inii) of a bnle 
money I I will fix you up in such a good Brahmin family 1 hat 
no one will dare to say a word. Why, they are tlie h'aders 
of the Hindu community. So you wdll not iiave to waste so 
many tears and entreaties that guru of yours.” 

When Jlarimohini began this elaborate preamble Sucharita 
lost all appetite for her food, and she feltTs if she could not 
swallow a morsel. But with a tremendous oliort she managed 
quietly to eat something, because she knew that if she did 
not eat she would get such a lecture that she would be still 
more disgusted. 

When Harimohini saw that she was getting no particular 
response she said to herself : “ Oh, tlv*se people are beyond 
my comprehension I On the one hand she cries lierself hoarse 
saying she is a Hindu, and then when she gets such an oppor- 
tunity as this she won’t listen. T]i(*re will bo no need to 
offer penance, and no explanations will be asked for; it will 
only be necessary to scatter a few rupees about and society 
will be easily managed, but if she fails to show enthusiasm 
even for this, how can she profess to be a Hindu ? Harimohini 
had not been long in discovering what a fraud Gora was, 
and she had come to the conclusion, when wondering what 
could be the cause of such colossal deceit, that Sucharita’s 
good looks and her money were at the root of it all. The 
sooner she could rescue the girl, together with her Government 
securities, and transfer her to* the safe fortress of her father- 
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in-law’s house the tetter for every one concerned. But ontfl 
her mind was a little more pliable it could nrt be managed, 
and BO, in order to render it pliabl% she began U- talk day and 
night about her fatber-in-law’s home. She gave all kinds of 
examples showing how unusual was their influence, and what 
almost impossible things they W(‘re able to accomplish in 
their community. She told her how many quite innocent 
people who had dared to oppose them had been persecuted 
by their society, and how many who had even ealen fowl 
cooked by Mohammedans had been able to continue along the 
difficult path of Hindu society with smiling faces, and to make 
it all the more plausible she desciibed everything in detail 
with names and ])laccs. 

Bordashundari had never concealed from Sucliaiita her 
wish that she should not come round to th^ir house often, for 
she always look a sort of pride in what she called her frank- 
ness. . r she ha^^ occasion to use to any one an un- 

obstrueted flow of severe abuse she never failed to refer to 
this virtue of hers. Therefore she expressed in language which 
was easy to undiTstand that Sucharita need not expect any 
kind of decent treatment in her hoesc, so Sucharita knew 
(juifo well that il she went often tu their home Paresh Babu 
would have to sailer great distuibance to his peace and quiet. 
'I’herefore, unless there was some special need, she did not go, 
and Paresh Babu ^iscd to come round once or twice every day 
to see her in her own homo. 

For some days, owing to pressure of work and various 
other anxieties, Pare.di Babu bad not been able to call and 
every day, in spite of a certain trouble anc^ 1 sitation of 1 * ad, 
Sucharita had been hoping for him to come. She knev. .or 
ceitain that the deco reUtiousIii]) between them on which 
the w’clfare of them Both depended could never at anv time 
be broken, and yet there t^tre one or two bonds, which 
were drawing her from outside, wlm h gave hJr considerable 
j>ain and would not allow her to rest. On the other hand 
here was Ilarimohini, making her life every day more unbear- 
able. So, to-day, braving the displeasure of Bordashundari, 
Sucharita went to Paresh Babu’s house. The high three- 
storied building toward ^ the west was casting a long shadow 
as the sun was setting, and in that shadow Paresh T‘ i‘'i was 
walking slowly up and down, alone with his head bent in 
thought.* 

“ How are you, father ? ” asked Sucht,ata as she joined 
him in his walk. 

m2 
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Paresh Babu started on being thus suddenly interr?iptcd 
in his meditations and, standing still for a' moment, looked at 
Sucharita, and said : “ I’m well, thank you, Radha ! ” 

The two of them began to walk up and down together, and 
Paresh Babu remarked : “ Lolita is to be tnarried on Monday.*’ 

Sucharita had been thinking that she would ask him why 
he had not called her for consultation or help in the matter 
of this wedding, but she suddenly shrank from doing so, 
feeling that there was an obstacle somewhere on her own 
side. At any other time she would not have waited to be 
called. 

But Paresh Babu himself introduced the very subject 
which she had been thinking about, by saying : “ I was not 
able to ask your advice this time, Radha ! ” 

Why not, father ? ” asked Sucharita. 

Without answering this question Paresh Babu remained 
looking inquiringly into her face, until Sucharita couhl no 
longer restrain herself, and said, with her face slightly averted : 
“You have been thinking that a change has taken place in 
my mind.** 

“ Yes,” assented Paresh Babu, “ so I thought that I would 
not place you in an awkward position by making any request 
to you.” 

“ Father,” began Sucharita, “ I have been intending to 
tell you everything, but I have not been able to see you lately. 
That’s why I have come here to-day. ^ h^ve not the power 
to explain everything to you quite clearly, and for that reason 
I am half afraid lest you should not urn ler stand.” 

“ I know that it is not easy to speak about these things 
simply,” agreed Paresh Babu. “ You have got something 
on your mind whicli is a question of emotions only, and 
although you feel it it does not take tangible sliajje for 
you.” 

“ Yes, it is exactly that ! ” exclaimed Sucharita, much 
relieved. “ But how can I explain to you how strong that 
feeling is ? It is exactly as if I had been reborn, and had 
attained a new consciousness. Never before have I seen 
myself from the same ])oint of view as now. Up to now 1 
never had any sort of redationship with either the Past or the 
Future of my country, but now I have got such a wonderful 
realisation in my heart of the greatness and truth of this 
relationship that I cannot forget it. Look here, father, I 
ttfll you the truth when I say that I am really a Hindu, though 
before this I could never have got myself to acknowledge it. 
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Now I say, without any hesitation, and even with emphasis, 
that I am a Hii^dul And I feel a great joy in the con- 
fession ! ” 

“ Have you looked at this question in all its aspects and 
with all its implications ? ” asked^Paresh Babu. 

“ Have I in myself got the power of seeing it fully from 
-every point of view ? ” answered Sucharita. “ I can only say 
that 1 have read widely on this subject and had many dih- 
•cussions on it. When I had not learnt to look at things in 
their true proportions, and was in the habit of exaggerating 
all the little details of Hinduism, then I felt a sort of hatred 
for Hinduism as a whole.” 

On hearing her speak like this Paresh Babu felt some 
astonishment. He understood clearly enough that Sucharita's 
mind was going through a transition of ideas, and because she 
had obtained something that was true slie was feeling free 
from all doubt. It was not that she was being carried away 
by tb'^ ^'iirrent of some vague emotion which, in her infatuation, 
she was iiot able to comprehend. 

“ Father,” continued Sucharita, “ how can I say that I am 
an unimportant being separate from my caste and my country ? 
Wliy can I not say, ‘ I am a Hindu ’ ? ” 

“ In othci words,” commented Paresh Babu, “ you mean to 
ask me why I myself do not call mysclf a Hindu ? If you 
come to think of it there is no very serious reason why I 
shouldn’t, except that the Hindu Society itself refuses to 
acknowledge me^s one. Another reason is that those wdiose 
religious o])iiiions are in accordance with mine do not call 
themselves Hindus.” 

“I have explained to you,” cont^^-'^ed Paresh .r. bu, on 
seeing that Sucharita did not answer, “ that none • these 
reasons are very serious ones, they are only external ones, and 
one can get along alk right without admitting these obstacleo. 
But there is a very deep inner reason, and it is that there is no 
way of obtaining entrance into the Hindu Society. At any 
rate there is no royal high road, though there may be some 
back-doors. That society is not one for all mankind — it is 
•only for those whose destiny it is to be born Hindus.” 

“ But all societies are like that,” interposed Sucharita. 

“ No, there is no important society that is,” replied Paresh 
Babu. “ The portal of th6 Mussulman society ‘ ';»ds open 
for all to enter — the Christian society also welcomes all. Ev^^n 
in the different branches of Christiani^-v the same rule h^lds 
^ood. If I want to become English *..at is not absolutely 
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impossible for me — if I live in England long enough and follo^v 
their customs, then 1 can be included in the English Society— 
it is Hot even necessary for me to become a Christian. It iv- 
easy enough to know how*Ho enter a maze, but it is not s(t 
easy to know the way out. Now for a Hindu it is just the 
opposite. The way for entering their society is altogetlur 
closed, but there are thousands of ways out.*' 

“ But nevertheless, father,** argued Sucharita, the Hindu?, 
have suffered no loss all these centuries. The Hindu Society 
still lasts on.*’ 

‘‘ It takes time to realise when a society is sufTering loss,” 
answered Paresh Babu. In olden times the back entrances, 
to the Hindu Society were left open, and it used to be con- 
sidered one of the glories of this country that one of non- 
Aryan nationality could become a Hindu. Even in the time of 
the Mohammedans the influence of Hindu rajas and zemindars 
could be felt everywhere, and for that reason tIuT(‘ was no 
limit to the obstacles and punislmnmts ydaced in the way of 
those who wanted to come out of the Hindu Society. No^\ 
tliat the English, by their laws, j>rotect every one tliere is not 
the same facility for forcibly closing the outlets of soci(‘1\ 
by artificial means — that is why for some time ])ast Hindu- 
have been on the decrease in India and Mohammedans on the 
increase. If things go on like this, gradually the Mussulman^ 
will predominate, and it will be call this country 

Hindustan.” 

“ But, father,” exclaimed Sucharita in distress, “ isn’t it 
the duty of all of us to prevent this hap]ieiHng ? By for- 
.saking the Hindus are we also tp be the cause of still furtle r 
loss ? Now is just the time when we ought to hold with aii 
the power at our command to our Hindiiisni.” 

“ Merely by wishing it, can we ke^j) anybody alive bj 
holding tightly to them?” asked Paresh Babu, paltiru 
Sucharita affectionately on the back. “ There is a uaturali 
law of protection, and he who forsakes that law of nature is 
naturally forsaken by all. The Hindu Society insults and 
abandons men, and for that reason nowadays it is becoming 
increasingly difficult to preserve our scdf-respect. In these 
days it is no longer possible to shelter ourselves bcdiind a 
screen — the roads of the world are open in all directions, and 
people from all sides are invading our society — it is no longer 
possible, by raising walls, and building dams with -codes of 
laws and scriptures, to cut ourselves off from all connectioa 
with every one else. If the Hindu Society docs not at oncee 
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arouse all its accunfulated forces, and gives free scope to this 
wasting disease, then this unobstructed connection with the- 
outside world will deal it a deadly yow.” 

“ I understand nothing about that,’’ said Sucharita in a 
pained voice. “ If this is true, that to-day all are forsaking 
it, then at such a time I at least will not forsake it. Because 
we arc children of this unfortunate time we must all the more 
stand by our society in its distress.” 

“ Mother,” said Paresh Babii, ‘‘ I will not say anything 
against the ideas that have awakened in your mind. Tran- 
quillibc yourself by worship, and try to judge everything by 
harmonising it with the truth that is in you, and the idea of 
the good that you feel — then gradually all will become clear 
to you. Do not lower Him, who is greater than all, before 
your country or before any one, for lliat would be indlhei 
for your good nor for that of your country. With this tliought 
in ny' 1 T want to ledicate my wliole spirit with undivide<’ 
heart to Him — then I shall easily be able to be true in my 
relations with my country and with every one.” 

At this point he was interrupted by a servant who handed 
him a letter. 

“ I have not got my spectacles,” observed Paresh Babu,, 
“ and the light is getting dim, so will you read it to me please.”” 

Sucharita took the letter and read it to him. The letter 
was from a Comnpttee of the Brahmo Samaj, and was signed 
by many prominent members. Tt was to the elTcct that, 
seeing that Piir(*sh Babu had consented to the marriage of 
one of his daughters according to nou- Brahmo rites, nd was 
actually himself preparing to take paiu xxi the wedOn cere- 
mony, the Brahmo Samaj felt itself unable to count im as- 
a member of its governing body. If he had anything to say 
111 self-defence then Re should write a letter of ex; lanation, 
which should be in the hands of the Committee before the 
coming Sunday, on which day a final settlement would be 
come to by a vote of the majority. 

Paresh Babu took the letter and put it in his pocket, and 
Sucharita took his hand gently in hers and b(‘gan walk- 
ing up and down with him again. Gradually the evening 
darkness thickened, and in the adjoining lane a Hmp wa&- 
lighted. 

“Father,” said Sucharita softly, “it’s time for your 
meditation. To-day I will join you ac ; ur devotions.” And. 
with these words she took him off to his solitary prayer-room, 
where the usual carpet was alieady spread,, and a candle was* 
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burning. This evening Paresh Babu remained for a longer 
time than was his custom in meditation, and then after a 
brief spoken prayer he rose to go. On leaving his room ho 
saw Lolita and Binoy sitting silently outside the door. As 
soon as they saw him they stooped to his feet and made their 
pronams and he placed his hand on their heads in blessing, 
while to Sucharita he said : “ Mother, to-morrow I will go tir 
your house. Let me finish my work to-day ? and he went 
out of the room. 

At that moment Sucharita was quietly weeping, and for 
some time she stood motionless in the darkness of the vcrai\dah 
like an image. Lolita and Binoy also remained silent for a 
long time. 

When Sucharita was about to go Binoy came in front of 
her and said in a gentle voice : “ Didi, won’t you also give us 
your blessing ? ” And with these words he stooped and made 
his 'pronam to her. 

What Sucharita replicKi was said in such a choking voice 
that only her God could hear. 

Paresh Babu in the meanwhile had gone to his room to 
write his answer to the Brahmo Samaj Committee. In his 
letter he wrote : “ Lolita’s wedding will have to be managed 
by me, and if for this reason you give me up 1 will not regard 
it as wrong of you. In this matter I have only one })rayer to 
offer to God, and it is that when I have been driven out of 
every society He will give me shelter alj^Iis own feet.’’ 


CHAPTER LXIX 

Sucharita was very anxious to repeat to Gora all that she had 
been hearing from Paresh Babu. Did ifoi Gora think tliat the 
India, towards which he had been directing her gaze and for 
■which he had been trying to attract the intenscst love of lier 
heart, was already faced with destruction and threatened with 
loss ? So long India had kejit herself alive by some internal 
rules, so that Indians had not been compelled to exercise 
much care in the matter. But had not the time come to be 
watchful ? Could we sit idly at home taking refuge in mere 
ancient rules as wc had done heretofore ? 

Sucharita thought to herself, “ In this there is a work for me 
t#'»oto accomplish. What is that work ? ” She felt that Gora 
'^ought, at such a time, to come to her and give her his commands. 
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and show her the way. She was thinking that if only he had 
rescued her from allfobstaclcs and contempt and set her in her 
rightful place, then the true value of her work would have far 
eclipsed all the trifling scandal an^ abustj of public opinion. 
Her mind became filled with pride in her own self, and she 
asked herself why Gora had not put her to the test, and called 
her to undertake some well nigh impossible task — in the 
whole of his party was there a single man who could, like 
herself, sacrifice everything so easily ? Did he not see the 
need for such eagerness and power for self-sacrifice ? Was 
there not the least loss to the country in leaving her idle, 
surrounded and fenced in by public opinion ? She put away 
from her the very thought of such lack of regard for her, and 
said to herself : “He can never mean to forsake me in such a 
manner ! He will have to come back to me, he will have to 
search for me ; he will have to get rid of the last trace of 
hesitation and shyness. No matter how great end powerful 
a m":i ly be, h has need of me, once he even said so 
with his own lips — how can he now forget this because of 
some mere idle talk ? ” 

Satish now came running in and, standing beside her, 
said : “ Didi ! ’’ 

“ What is it. little Mr. Chatterbox ? ** '^xclaimed Sucharita, 
putting her arm round his neck. 

“ On Monday, Lolita Didi is going to be married,’’ answered 
Satish, “ and for ^he next few days I am to go and stay at 
Binoy Babu's house. He has invited me/* 

“ Have you spoken to Auntie about it ? ” inquired Sucharita. 

“ Yes, 1 have told Auntie,” replied Satish, “ anH he was 
angry and said she did not know anything about all tL and 
that I must ask you, and \shat you thought best I cou.a do I 
Didi, don't forbid me go 1 My lessons will not suffer at 
all. I will read every day, and Binoy Babu will help me.’’ 

“ But you’ll upset them all no end in a house where they 
are making such preparations,” objected Sucharita. 

“ No, no, Didi,” cried Satish, “ I promise I won’t upset 
them one little bit.” 

“ Are you thinking of taking your dog, Khuda, with you ? ” 
asked Sucharita. 

“ Yes,” answered oatish, “ I must take him, foi Pi )y Babu 
told me specially to bring him. A separate invitation printed 
on red paper has been sent for him in his own name, anr* 
in it is written that he must bring his i 'lily to the wedding 
breakfast.’* 
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Who are bis family ? ” asked Siicharila. 

“ Why, of course, Binoy Babu says I am ! ” ejaculated 
Satish impatiently. “ And/Didi, he told me to bring that organ 
too, so please do give it to me ! — I promise not to break it.*' 

“ If only you would break it I would thank my stars I 
exclaimed Sucharita. “Now at last I see why ho has })een 
calling you his friend so long I It was that he might get hold 
of that organ of yours, and so save the expense of having a 
band for his wedding ! That’s been his game, has it ^ ” 

“No, no, never!” cried Satish excitedly. “ Binoy Babu 
says that he is going to make me his best man. What has the 
best man got to do, Didi ? ” 

“ Oh, he has to fast the whole day,” explained Sucharita. 
But Satish did not believe this for a moment. Then 
Sucharita, drawing him close up to her, asked : “ Well, Mr. 
Chatterbox, what are you going to be when you grow up ? ” 
Satish was ready with his answer, for having noticed what 
a model of exceptional learning and unobstructed power liis 
teacher was, ho had already made U2^ his mind that he would 
be a schoolmaster when he grew up. 

“ There will be a lot of work to do,” said Sucliarita on being 
told of his ambition. “ What do you say to us both joiriing and 
doing the work together ? We shall have to work our hardest 
to make our country great I ' But do we need to make it great ? 
What country is as great as ours? It is, our own lives we 
sJiall have to make great 1 Do you kftow that ? Do you 
understand ? ” 

Satish was not a person to confess his inability to under- 
stand anything, so he said emphatically : “ Yes I ” 

“ Do you know how great our country is, and our race ? ” 
continued his sister. “ How can I expjain it to you ? This 
is a wonderful country ! How many thousands and thousands 
of years has God’s purpose be.en 'svorking to make it surpass 
all other countries in the world ? How many people from other 
lands have come to make this purpose complete i how many 
great men have taken birth in our laud ? how many great wars 
have had their scenes laid here ? what great truths have found 
utterance here ? what great austerities have been performed ? 
from what a variety of standpoints has religion been studied ? 
and how many solutions to the mystery of life have been found 
in this land ? This is our India ! You must know her as great,, 
little brother, and never forget her or hvld her in contempt I 
What I am telling you to-day you will have to comjirehend one 
day — in fact I believe that you understand some of what I 
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am saying even n<fw. You will Lave to keep one thing in 
mind — that you have been born in a great country, and with 
all your soul you will have to work^or her/’ 

“ And what will you do, Didi ? ” askr^d Satish, after a 
moment’s silence. 

“ I too will take part in this work,” answered Sucharita. 

Will you helj) me ? ” 

'‘Yes, I will ! ” said Satish, puffing out his chest with 
pride. 

"J’liere was no one in the house to whom Sucharita could 
pour aiit what was pent up in her heart, so the whole force of 
'ts Hood burst on the head of this little brother of hers. The 
language in which she spoke was hardly suitable for a boy of 
his age — but Sucharita was not deterred by that. She was so 
enthusiastic about the new knowledge she had gained that she 
felt she had only to explain fully what slie herself had grasped, 
and old and young alike would be able to compreln nd it, each 
accord if ^ his own ability — to keep anything back in tin- 
atteiTi]>t to make it compreliensible to another’s intelligence 
would bo to distort the truth. 

Satish’s imagination was stirred, and he said : “ When I 
am grown up, and when I have got a lot of money ” 

“ No ! No ! No ! ” exclaimed Sucharita. “ Don’t speak of 
money. Neitlier of us have any need oi money, Mr. Chatter- 
box. The work we have to do will require our devotion, our 
lives.” 

\t this moment Anandamoyi entered the room, and at 
jiiglit of her the blood in Sucharita’s veins began to dance. 
She made her obeisance to her, and Satish tried to fol'jw suit, 
but he performed his act of greeting ;,ith poor gr e, for 
making obeisances did not come quite naturally to hini 

Anandamoyi drew Satish to her side and, kissing his head, 
turned to Sucharita, and said : “ I’ve come to cc nsult you 
about something, mother, for T see no one else to whom I can 
come. Binoy said that his wedding must take place at my 
house, but I objected to that, asking if he had become such a 
nawab that he could only be satisfied by the bride being married 
from his own home. But that could never be, so I have ^hosen 
a house not far from yours. I have just now come from there. 
Please speak to Pan ffi Babu and get bis consent ” 

“ Father will give his consent all right,” assun u oucharita. 

“ After that,” pursued Anandamoyi, “ you too must con.e 
there. The wedding is to be on Mor and within thcae 
few days we have to make everything straight in the house. 
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There is not much time I I could manage it all myself, but 1 
know that Binoy would greatly hurt if you didn't help. 
He could not bring himself to request you plainly — in fact ho 
has not even mentioned your name to me — from tliat 1 can 
understand that on this point he feds some pain. It will 
never do for you to remain aloof — for that would hurt Lolita 
also.” 

“ Mother, will you be able to attend this wedding ? 
exclaimed Sucharita in astonishment. 

“ Whatever do you mean ? ” asked Anandarnoyi. Wliy 
do you speak of ‘ attending ’ to me ? Am 1 a mere outsid(T 
that you can use such a word ? Why, this is Binoy ’s wedding ! 
I must do everything for him on the oc(5asion ! But J lifive 
said to Binoy that in this marriage ceremony I am no connec- 
tion of his, I am of the bride’s party— he is coming to marry 
Lolita in my house I ” 

Anandarnoyi ’s heart was filled with pity for Lolita, because, 
although she had her own mother, she had been cast out by 
her at this auspicious moment of her life. It was for this 
reason that she was trying so whole-heartedly to prevent the 
least sign on this occasion of a lack of regard or affection. 
Taking the place of h(‘r mother, she would dress Lolita with 
her own hands, would make all the arrangements for welcoming 
the bridegroom, and see that if two or tlijee of the invited 
guests came they would receive a cordial reception. And 
she was determined to put the house into such a ship-shape 
condition that Lolita would feel at home in it as soon as she 
settled in. 

“ If you do this will you not get into trouble at all ? 
asked Sucharita. 

I may do, but what of that ? ” exclaimed Anandarnoyi, 
remembering the fuss that Mohim had raised’ about it. “ Even 
if there is a slight fuss, one has only to remain quiet for a little, 
and it will all be forgotten.” 

Sucharita knew that Gora would not attend the wedding, 
and she was eager to know whether he had made any attempt 
to prevent Anandarnoyi also from taking any part in it. But 
she was not able to raise the question herself, and Anandarnoyi 
never so much as mentioned Gora’s name. 

Harimohini bad heard Anandarnoyi arrive, but she took 
her time over her work before coming in to see her. 

Well, Didi, how are you ? ” she inquired. “ I haven’t 
seen you or heard news of you* for a long time ! ” 

“ I’ve come to fetch your niece away,” said Anandarnoyi^ 
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without taking any notice of the complaint, and she explained 
what their intention was. 

After sitting some time in silence, with a face full of dis- 
pleasure, Ilarimohini at last said : ‘‘ I can’t take any part 
in this affair.” 

“ No, sister, I don’t ask you to go,” said Anandamo3ri 
“ You needn't be anxious about Sucharita, I will stay with 
her all along.” 

“ Then let me speak out,” exclaimed Harimohini. 
“ Radhrani is always saving that she is a Hindu, and as a 
matter of fact her tendency just now is in that direction. 
But if she wants to get into the Hindu community she will 
have to walk a bit cautiously. As it is, quite enough will 
^ be said about her, though I shall be able to manage somehow 
— but from now on she will have to be specially careful for 
a little. The first thing people will ask is why she is still 
unrnairieu at such an age — ^that question we shall be able, 
somehow or other, to avoid answering definitely — it is not 
that we cannot get her a good husband if we try. but if once 
she starts carrying on again in tJie old way, where can we 
check her, tell me ? You belong to a Hindu family, so you 
understand well enough, so how can you have the face to talk 
like that ? If you had had a daughter of your own, could 
you have sent her^o take part in this wedding ? Would you 
not*have had to think about her own wedding also ? ” 

Anandamoyi was so astonished that she could only gaze 
in amazement at Sucharita, who in her turn was blushing 
furiously. 

“ I don’t want to force her to take part,” observed A nda- 
moyi. “ If she has a^y objection, then T ” 

“ Then I can make neither head nor tail of what your 
idea is,” exclaimed Harimohini. “ Your own son Has been 
filling her with his Hindu notions, and no^ you come with 
these ideas of yours ! Have you suddenly fallen from the 
sky ? ” 

Where now was that Manmohmi wHo, in I'aresh Habu's 
house, had always been as timid as though she were a criminal, 
and who on noticing the least sign of approval on any one’s 
part would hold on to him with all her might ? day she 
stood like a tigress defending her own rights. She was all 
the time on tenterhooks, suspecting that all sorts of contrary, 
forces were at work around her trying o snatch Sucharita 
away from her. She could not understand who was on her 
side and who was against her — that was why she was so> 
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uneasy in her mind to-day. Her heart "Vvas no longer finding 
comfort in the god in whom she had taken shelter when she 
had seen her whole w^orld a void. Once she had been extremely 
worldly, and wlien the strokes of inexorable misfortune had 
made her detached from the world, she had never even m 
thought contemplated ‘ the possibility of the least trace of 
attachment for money, or houses, or relatives finding ])lace 
in her mind again. But now that her wound was slightly 
healed the world again began to exercise its latal fascination 
for her, and with the accumulated hunger of many days all 
the hopes and desires awoke in her as before. The speed of 
returning again to that which she had renounced was so rapid 
that she became even more rcst](»ss than she had been wlien 
ehe was actually in the world! On seeing the signs of this 
change which had taken place within such a few days, in 
Harimohini’s face and eyes, in all her gestures and move-* 
ments," and in her words and behaviour, Anandamoyi was 
astonished beyond measure, and her tender and affectionate 
heart was filled with pained concern for Sufharita. If she 
had had the least idea of the presence of this liiddcn danger 
she would never have come to call Sucharita 1o the weddiiuj, 
and now the pioblem was how she could save her from the 
blow. 

When Harimohini had made her veiled attack on Gora, 
Sucharjta got up without a word, and with bowed head left 
the room. 

You needn’t be afraid, sistc'r,"’ said Anandamoyi. “ I 
did not realise all this before, but I won’t jircss her any more. 
Don’t you say anything to her eitiior. She has been brought 
up in one sort of way, and if you suddenly try to repress her 
too much she will not be able to bear it.” 

“ Do you think 1 do not understand that, at my age too ? ” 
complained Harimohini. “ Let her tell you to your face 
whether I have ever given her any cause for trouble ! She 
has done whatever she liked, and I have never said a single 
word. I always say tliat if only God will let Jier live that 
IS quite enough for me. Oh ! my misfortune ’ I can hardly 
sleep for thinking of what may happen some day.” 

When Anandamoyi was h*aving the house Sucharita came 
out of her room and made her pronams to her, and Anandamoyi 
put her hand affectionately on her head as she said ; “I will 
come, my dear, and tell you all the news, so you need not get 
depressed. By God’s grace the good work will be completed.” 

To this Sucharita made no^answer. 
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Next morning, ^uite early, Anandamo}i took her maid- 
servant, Lachmiya, to cleanse the house of the accumulated 
dust of many days, and just as sheiad absolutely flooded the 
floor with water Sucharita arrived on the srene. As soon as 
she saw her, Anandamoyi threw down her broom and clasped 
her to her breast, and then started in right earnest at the 
task of scrubbing, cleaning and washing everything in the 
house. 

I^arosh Babu had given to Sucharita sufFicient money for 
covering the cost of all the necessary arrangements, and taking 
that as their treasury, they made a list and began to c'heck 
all the items. 

A little time afterwards Paresh Babu himself arrived with 
Lolita, whose home had become unendurable to her, for no 
one had the courage to speak a word to her, and their silence 
was like a blow at every turn. When, to crown everything, 
crowds of Bordashundari’s friends began to call on her to 
expresa iheir sympathy, Paresh Babu thought it best to remove 
Lolita from the house altogether. At the time of parting 
Lolita went to take tlie dust of her mother's feet, and when 
she left the room Bordashundari remained s(*ated with her 
face turned awf»y, and tliere were tears in her eyes. Labonya 
and Lilia were in their heart of hearts q dte excited about 
Lolita’s marriage, and if th#»y could have got the least excuse, 
on any pretext wiiatever, they would have gone running to 
attend the 'wedding. But when Lolita was bidding them 
farewell they remerabeied their stern duty to the Brahmo 
Samaj, and put on very solemn faces. At the door she caught 
a brief glimpse of Sudhir, but behind him was a g: o of 
elderly peo[)le, and so she was unable to have a word ith 
him. On getting the <*arriage she noticed something 
done up in paper in one corner of the seat, and on opening it 
she found a Orman silver vase on which was the inscription — 
“ Ma.y God bless the hapjiy pan-,'’ and tied t^ it was a card 
with the first letter of Sudhir’s name written on it. Lolita 
had made a firm determination not to let hprself cry to-day, 
but, on getting this one and only token of afloction from the 
friend of her childhood at the moment of leaving her father’s 
home, she could not restrain her tears and they began to flow 
freely. Paresh Babu also wiped his eyes as he sal c^-'.-tly in 
the corner. 

“ Come in, my dear, come in ! ” cried Anandamoyi, and she 
seized Lolita by both hands and took he into the room, aa 
if she had been on the look-out ^or her. 
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Lolita has left our house for good explained Paresh 
Babu when he had sent for Sucharita, and his voice trembled 
as he spoke. 

She will not lack for love and afEection here, father/^ 
said Sucharita, taking his hand in hers. 

When Paresh Babu was on the point of leaving again^ 
Anandamoyi, drawing her sari over her head, came up to him 
and bowed to him, and Paresh Babu returned the bow as though 
slightly confused. 

“ Do not let yourself be in the least worried about Lolita,’^ 
said ' Anandamoyi assuringly. “She will never suffer any 
sorrow at the hands of him to whom you are surrendering her* 
God has at last supplied what I have felt the want of so much* 
I had no daughter, and now I have got one. For a long time 
I have been hoping that in Binoy’s bride I would find com- 
pensation for the lack of a daughter — and now God has at 
long last fulfilled my desire in such a wonderful way, and with 
such a girl, that I could never have even dreamed of such good 
fortune! 

This was the first time that Paresh Babu had received any 
consolation, or seen any shelter, from the very day that all 
this agitation about Lohta’s marriage had commenced. Here 
was one place in the world where his heart found rest. 


CHAPTER LXX 

Since Gora’s release from gaol so many visitors had been 
coming every day to his house, that, what with their dis- 
cussions and adulation, he was so besieged that he could 
hardly breatlio, and it became unbearable for him to remain 
at home. So he began to go about amongst the villages as he 
had done before. 

He used to leave the house early in the morning after a 
slight meal, and would not return till late at night. Taking 
the train from Calcutta he would get out at some not far distant 
stAtion, and wander about amongst the villages. There he 
would be the guest of potters, oil-vendors, and other low-caste 
men. These people could not understand why this huge, 
fail'Skinned, Brahmin youth should visit them and inquire 
intb their joys and sorrows, in fact they were often quite 
auspicious as to his motives. * But Gora, thrusting aside all 
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tbeir doubts and h^esitations, roamed about amongst them at 
will, and even when he sometimes heard them make unpleasant 
remarks he was not deterred. 

The more he saw of their lives the more did one thought 
constantly occur to his mind. He saw that amongst these 
village people the social bondage was far greater than it was 
amongst the educated community. Night and day without 
ceasing every act of eating, drinking, social ceremony, and 
touching, in every home, was under the vigilant eyes of society. 
Every person had an absolutely simple faith in sooial custom — 
it never even occurred to them to question such matters.* But 
this implicit faith in tradition and the bondage of society did 
not give them the least bit of strength for the tasks of their 
daily life. It is in fact doubtful whether in the whole world 
could be found a species of animal so impotent to judge what 
was for their own good, so helpless, and so cowardly. -Apart 
from observing traditional customs their minds were completely 
unconscious of what was for their welfare, and even if it was 
explained to them they would not understand. They regard(*d 
prohibitions, by the threat of penalties and in the spirit of 
sectarianism, as greater than anything else in the world — it 
seemed as if their whole nature^ had become entangled from 
head to foot in a network of various penalties for transgressmg 
against rules forbidding them to do this or that at every step — 
but this net was one woven by debt, and the bondage was one 
of creditors and of money-lenders, not the bondage of a king. 
In it there was no such unity as could make them stand firmly 
shoulder to shoulder in times of misfortune or pr( .perity. 
Gora could not help seeing that by this w jupon of tradit i and 
custom man was sucking the blood of man and was re .ucing 
him to poverty in a ijiercile&s fashion. How often did be see 
how, at the time of some social function, no one had the least 
pity for any one else. The father of one poor fellow had been 
suffering for a long time from some disease, and nearly all 
the man’s means had been expended on giving him medicines, 
special treatment and diet, and yet he had received not one 
particle of help from any one — on the contrary the people of 
his village insisted that his father’s chronic illness must be the 
penalty for some unkisown sin he had committed and that he 
must therefore spend more money in a ceremony penance. 
The unfortunate man’s poverty and helplessness were knowi 
to every one, but there was no pity for ’^im. The same sort 
of thing happened in every kind of social function. Just as 
a police inquiry into a dacoity is a greater misfortune to a 
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village than the dacoity itself, so the obsequies that have to be 
performed at the funeral of a parent are the cause of a more 
serious misfortune than tho death itself of a father or mother. 
No one will accept the excuse of poverty or any other form of 
inability — ^no matter liow it is accomplished society’s heartless 
claim has to bo satisfied to the very last farthing. On the 
occasion of a marriage the bridegroom's party adopt all sorts 
of tactics to make the burden of the girl’s father as intolerable 
as possible, and show no trace of pity for the unfortunate 
man. Gora^aw tliat society offers no lu^lp to a man at the 
time of his need, gives him no eneouragoment at the time of 
his misfortune, it merely afilicts him with penalties and humbles 
him to the dust. 

In the educated community, in wliich he had been accus- 
tomed to move, Gora had forgotten this fact, because in that 
society a power to present a united front worked from out- 
side for the common welfare. In that society many c (Torts 
towards unity could be observed, and the only thing to be 
feared was lest all their efforts after unity should be rendered 
fruitless through imitating others. 

But Gora saw the image of his country's weakness, naked 
and unashamed, in the midst of the lethargy of village life 
where the blows from outside could not work so readily. He 
could see nowhere any trace of that religion which through 
service, love, compassion, self-respect and reApoct for humanity 
as a whole, gives power and life and ha^)iness to all. The 
tradition which merely divided men into classes ami separated 
class fi;pm class, driving to a distance even love itself, did 
not want to carry into effect the results of man’s intelligent 
thinking, and only put obstacles at every step in the way of 
man’s coming and going. In these villt^jces the cruel and evil 
results of this blind bondage wore so clearly seen by Gora iii 
all kinds of ways (for he could see how, from a variety of 
standpoints, it attacked the work, wisdom, health, and 
religious principles of mankind), that it was no longer possible 
for him to delude himself by the web of delusion which liis 
own mind had woven. 

First of all Gora noticed that amongst the lower castes 
in the villages, owing to a scarcity in numbers amongst the 
females, or for some other reason, it was only possible to 
obtain a girl for marriage by offering a large dowry. Many 
men indeed remained unmarried all their lives, and many 
others did not marry till quite late in life. On the other hand 
there was a strict prohibiti6n against widow remarriage. 
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Owing to this, in many homes of the community, health was 
ruined, and the evil and inconvenience was felt by all alike. 
Every one was forced to bear the burden of this ill fortune, 
and yet no one anywhere found means to remedy it. The 
Gora who in the educated community had not wanted tradi- 
tional custom to be relaxed in any respect was the very man 
who gave to custom a direct blow here in the villages. He 
managed to win over the priests, but he could not get the people 
themselves to agree to his views. They simply became angry 
with him and exclaimed : “ That’s all very well, but you 
Brahmins should first adopt widow remarriage, and than we 
will follow suit.” 

The chief cause of their anger was that they imagined 
Gora despised them because of their low caste, and that he 
had come to preacli to them that it would be best for such 
people as they were to adopt a low standard of conduct. 

During his wanderings through the village districts Gora 
had I enc thing, namely, that amongst the Mohammedans 

there was something which enabled them to unite with one 
another. He had observed that when any misfortune or 
calamity occurred in a village the Mohammedans stood shoulder 
to shoulder in a way that the Hindus never did, and he often 
asked himself why there was such a grea^ difference between 
communities which were such close neighbours. The answer 
that rose to his mind was one which he did not want to admit 
as the true one, ^or it pained him intens(‘ly to acknowledge 
that the Mussulmans were united by their religion, and not 
merely by custom and tradition. On the one hand, iust as 
the bondage of custom did not render al! their functio* use- 
less, so on the other the bond of religion made then /ery 
intimately one. Uniting together they had taken hold of 
something which wa9 not merely negative but positive, by 
which they did not become merely debtors but owners of 
wealth— something at the summons of which man could in 
one moment easily sacrifice his very life, standing beside bis 
comrades. 

When, in his educated community, Gora had written, 
argued and lectured, it was in order to influence others, and 
it was natural for him to paiiit in rosy colours, through the 
power of his own imagination, the words which wet* r» fended 
to draw others into his own path. What was simple he had 
enveloped with subtle explanations, and in the moonlight cL 
his own emotions he had given a fascinating, picture of what was 
in reality a mere useless ruin.. Because one party of people 
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were opposed to his country, and regarded everjrthing in the 
country as bad, Gora tried day and night, because of his 
intense love for his motherland, to cover evcr}i;hing behind 
the screen of his own bri&iant feelings in order to save his 
country from the insult of such callous regard. Gora had 
learnt his lesson by heart. Not that he wanted to prove like 
a pleader that all was good, and that what from one point of 
view might be regarded as a fault from another might bo 
regarded as a virtue — he believed all this with implicit faith 
Even in the most impossible places he would stand erect and 
flaunt this faith of his with pride, holding it firmly in his hand 
like a flag of victory, in the face of the opposing ])arty. His 
one motto was that first the people of one’s country must bo 
brought back to a true devotion to the motherland, and then 
other work could be undertaken. 

But when he got out amongst the villages where he had no 
audience and where he had nothing to prove, where there was 
no need for awakening all the power of opposition at his 
command in order to lower in the dust all those who showed 
contempt and disrespect, be found it no longer possible to look 
at the truth through any kind of veil. The very intensity of 
his love for his country made his perception of truth all the 
keener. 


CHAPTER LXXI 

With 'a shawl tied round his waist, wearing a Tussore-silk 
coat, and carrying a canvas bag, Kailash presented himself to 
Harimohini and made his 'pronams to her. His age would 
be about thirty-five : he was short of Stature, with a heavy 
face and tight skin. He had several days’ growth on his chin, 
which looked like a stubble field. 

Harimohini was overjoyed at seeing a member of her 
father-in-law’s family after so long an interval, and exclaimed 
with delight : “ Well, well, here is my Thakurpo I Sit down, 
sit down I ” and she spread a mat for him to sit on, asking 
him whether he would like to have some water. 

‘‘ No need, thank you,” he replied, and observed : “ You 
are looking very well.” 

” Well ! ” exclaimed Harimohini in annoyance, feeling that 
it was a kind of insult to say that she was in good health. 
” How can you say that ? ” and she proceeded to give a list 
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of her various ailmsnts, adding : “ If only I could die I would 
be rid of this wretched body of mine ! '' 

Kailash objected to this display of contempt for life, and 
although his brother was no more, as a proof that they all 
had the most heartfelt hope that Harimohini would live long, 
he said : “ You mustn’t talk like that. Why, if you were 
not alive I should not be in Calcutta now. I have at least got 
some sort of a shelter to my head in your home here.” 

After he had given all the news, from start to finish, of 
their relatives and neighbours in the village, Kailash suddenly 
looked about him, and asked : “ So this is the house, I supppse ? ” 
“ Yes,” replied Harimohini. 

“ It’s a pucca ^ house I see,” observed Kailash. 

“ Pucca indeed ! I should think it is, ev(^ry bit of it ! ” 
exclaimed Harimohini, trying to stimulate his enthusiasm. 

He made careful note of the fact that the beams were of 
solid shal timber, and that the doors and windows were not 
of m.xo wood. Whether the walls were of two or only 

one-and-a-half brick’s thickness did not escape him either. 
He also inquired how many rooms there were both upstairs 
and downstairs, and on the whole he was quite satisfied with 
the results of his observations. It was difficult for him to 
make an estimate of the probable cost of building such a 
house, because he was not an expert in the matter of bricks 
and mortar and their price, but nevertheless, as he sat waggling 
his toes, he calcufatod to himself that it probably must have 
cost anything from fifteen to twenty thousand rupees. How- 
ever, he did not say so openly, but observed : “ What do you 
think, sister-in-law, it must have cost seven or eight th msand 
at least, don’t you imagine ? ” 

“ What are you saying ? ” exclaimed Harimohini, ex ./ress- 
ing her surprise at his rustic ignorance. “ Seven or eight 
thousand indeed ! Why, it can’t have cost a pice than 
twenty thousand ! ” 

Kailash began to examine everything within range of his 
vision with the utmost attention. He felt an intense satis- 
faction in the thought that, at a mere nod of his head, he 
might become sole lord of this well-built mansion w’^h its 
beams of shal wood and its doors and windows of teak. He 
observed : “ This is a"! right, but what about the girl ^ ” 

‘‘ She has suddenly had an invitation to her au;.o‘o house, 
and has 'gone there for three or four days,” hurriedly replied 
Harimohini. 


^ Pucoa meai^ solidly buhs. 
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** Then how shall I be able to see Jier ? complained 
Kailash. ** I have a lawsuit coming ofi in a day or so, and 
must leave again to-morrow.” 

” Let your lawsuit be tor the present,” said Harimohini ; 
** you can't go away from here till this business is finished.” 

Kailash pondered for a moment and thought to himself : 
” Well, supposing I do drop the lawsuit they can only order 
a decree against me. And what of that ? Let me take a 
good look round here first, and sec what preparations for 
compensation are going on.” Then suddenly his eyes caught 
sight, of Harimohini’s room where she did her puja, and he 
noticed some water had collected in one corner. In that 
room there was no drain or outlet, and in spite of that fact 
Harimohini every day washed the floor with water, so that 
there was always a little collected in that corner of the room. 
Kailash was quite upset on seeing this, and exclaimed : “ That's 
not right, sister-in-law ! ” 

“ Why, what's the matter ? ” asked Harimohini. 

“ Why, that water there ! It wiU never do to let it accumu- 
late like that,” explained Kailash. 

** But what can I do ? ” expostulated Harimohini. 

” No, no, that will never do ! ” protested Kailash. ” Why, 
the floor will get rotten ! No, sister, let me tell you, in that 
room you must never throw any water.*' 

Harimohini remained silent, until Kailash began to question 
her as to the personal appearance of Suc4^r?La. 

You'll know soon enough when you see her,” said Hari- 
mohini. “ I can say this much, that up to now there has 
been no such bride in your family.” 

“ What do you say ? ” cried Kailash. “ What about oup 
second brother's — r- i ” 

Pugh ! ” interrupted Harimohini. Why, she can’t bear 
any comparison with our Sucharita ! Whatever you may 
say, your youngest brother’s wife is much better-looking than 
your second brother’s.” 

It should be explained that the second brother's wife was 
not a great favourite with Harimohini. 

At these comparisons with the beauty of his second and 
youngest brothers’ wives Kailash did not feel much enthusiasm, 
but he became lost in the contemplation of a creation of his 
own imagination, with almond-shaped eyes, a straight nose 
with arched eyebrows, and hair reaching down to her waist. 

^^Harimohini saw that things were looking hopeful from her 
side. So much so, indeed, tl^t^even all the social flaws which 
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existed on the girl% side were not likely to be counted as bo 
serious after all. 


CHAPTER LXXII 

Binoy knew that nowadays Gora went out very early in tho 
morning, so on Monday, while it was still dark before dawn,, 
he went to his house, going straight up to his bedroom on tho 
top floor. On not finding him 1 here, he inquired of a servant, 
who informed him that he was in his prayer-room at worship. 
Binoy was a little surprised on hearing this, and going there 
found him engaged in some puja. He wore a silk dhuiie^ 
and had on also a silk wrapper, but his immense body was for 
the most part bare, showing his fair skin. Binoy was still 
more astonished on seeing Gora actually doing his ceremonial 
puja 

On hearing the sound of footsteps Gora looked round, and 
on seeing Binoy, exclaimed in dismay : “ Don’t come into 
this room I ” 

“You needn’t be afraid,” assured Binoy. “ I’m not 
coming in. But I have called to see you ” 

Gora then emerged, and after changing bis clothes, took 
Binoy upstairs where they sat down, Binoy saying : “ Brother 
Gora, do you know that to-day is Monday ? ” 

“ Of course it’s Monday,” laughed Gora, “ the calendar is 
not likely to make a mistake, and as for you, you cannot make 
a blunder about wliat day this is. At all events to-da / is not 
Tuesday, that is sure,” 

” I know that you will probably not come,” faltered -moy^ 
“ but without at leaSt speaking to you once to-day 1 could 
not take such a step. That is why I have come tj you so 
early this morning.” 

Gora sat still without making any answer, and Binoy went 
on : “ Then is it quite settled that you will not be able to 
attend my wedding ? ” 

“ No, Binoy, I shall not be able to go,” replied Gora. 

Binoy remained silent, and Gora, concealing the pain with 
which his heart was filled, said with a laugh; “ A»^d what 
does it matter, after all, if I do not go ? You arc viciorious,. 
for you ’are dragging mother there. 1 tried my hardest 
prevent her from going, but I could nc hold her back. {So 
at last I have had to confess d^ifeat at your hands even in my 
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mother’s case! Biiioy, one by one all the countries of the 
map are being painted red. On my map there will soon be 
only myself left ! ” 

“ No, brother, don’t blame me! ” begged Binoy. ‘‘ I told 
her again and again that she needn’t come to my wedding, 
but she said : ‘ Look here, Binoy, those who will not go to 
your wedding will not go even if they are invited, and those 
who will go will go even if you forbid them to come, so you had 
much better keep quiet.’ Well. Gora, you say you have had 
to admit defeat at my hands. But it is at the hands of your 
mother that you have had to admit defeat, not once only, but 
a thousand times 1 Where else could you find a mother like 
her ? ” 

Although Gora had tried his best to dissuade Anandamoyi 
from attending Binoy’s marriage ceremony he was not in his 
heart of hearts very much pained when, taking no account 
of his anger or distress, she refused to listen to him, in fact he 
really felt delighted. Feeling so certain that however great 
the gulf between Binoy and himself might become, Binoy 
could never be deprived of that part of his mother’s im- 
measurable love which was showered upon him like nectar, 
Gora’s heart was satisfied and at peace. From every other 
standpoint he might be separated ever so far from Binoy, but 
by this one bond of the imperishable love of a mother these 
two lifelong friends would be united by the closest and deepest 
ties for life. 

“ Then, brother, I will be going,” said Binoy. “ If it is 
quite impossible for you to come, then I shall not expect you, 
but do’ not harbour any displeasure in your mind against me. 
If only you could realise what a great purpose has been fulfilled 
in my life by this union, then you could never allow this 
marriage to cause a breach in our friendship. I can tell you 
that for certain.” And as he spoke he got up to go. 

“ Binoy, sit down, do ! ” urged Gora. ‘‘ The auspicious 
moment is not till to-night — what need of such hurry now ? ” 

Binoy sat down again at once, his heart melted by this 
unexpected and affectionate request. 

Then these two, after sucli a long interval, began to con- 
verse intimately as of old. Gora struck the same sweet note 
which was resounding to-day on Binoy’s heartstrings, and 
Binoy began to talk without ceasing. How many very 
trifling events, which if he had written them down in plain 
bl^k and white would have appeared futile and even ridicu- 
lous, were related by Binoy as though they had the oft-repeated 
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sweetness of an epicf>oem set to music ! The wonderful drama 
which was being staged in Binoy’s heart was described by him 
with such skill of language that it became deeply touching and 
full of unsurpassable beauty. WRat was this unexampled 
experience in his life ? This indescribable feeling with which 
his heart was filled, — did every one experience it ? Had every- 
body got the power of grasping hold of it ? Binoy assured him- 
self that in the ordinary relationship between man and woman 
in worldly society it waiL impossible that such a supremely lofty 
note could be heard, and again and again he told Gora that 
he must not compare it with the relationships of others. It 
was doubtful whether ever before quite what had happened to 
Binoy had occurred to any one else ! If such experiences had 
been universal, then the whole of human society would have 
become restless on every side with the surge of new life, just 
as, with the breath of spring, all the forests rejoice in their 
fresh leaves and blossoms. Then people would not have spent 
dulll rlecping a’ld eating as they do now, and whatever 

had power or beauty in it would naturally have unfolded itself 
in a variety of shapes and colours. This was the golden wand, 
the touch of which no one could afford to neglect or remain 
insensitive to. By it even the most commonplace people 
became exceptional, and if once man tasted the strength of this 
rare experience he would acquire a knowledge of tlic truth of 
life. 

“ Gora,’* said pRnoy ecstatically, “ I can tell you for certain 
that the one means by which in a single moment man's whole 
nature can be awakened is this love- -no matter what the 
reason is, there is no doubt that amongst us the manif<‘-t ition 
of this love is weak, and therefore all ot u£> are depriv of a 
complete realisation of ourstdves — we don’t know what is in 
us, we cannot reveal \Wiat is hidden within, and it is impossible 
for us to spend what is accumulated in our hearts — th*tt is why 
there is such joylessness on every side, such want of cheerful- 
ness ! Therefore it is that, apart from one or two men like 
yourself, no one realises that there is so great a soul within 
each of us — the ordinary consciousness is quite blind to that 
fact.” 

The current of Binoy’s enthusiasm was here interrupted 
by the sound of Mohi^u’s loud yawning as he got un f^om his 
bed and went to wash his face and hands, so he rose and said 
farewell to Gora, 

Gora heaved a deep sigh as he stooo the roof looking 
towards the rosy sky of approaching dawn. For a long time 
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he walked up and down on the roof. Te-day he did not go 
out on his usual visits to the villages. 

That morning Qora felj in his own heart a longing and a 
void which he found it impossible to satisfy by any form of 
work. It was not only he himself, but the whole work of his- 
life, that seemed to be stretching out its hands on high and 
saying — I want light, a bright and beautiful light. It was 
as if all the materials were ready,, as if diamonds and jewels 
were not high-priced, and iron and mail were not difficult to 
get — only that tender and beautiful light of dawn, illumiiied 
by hope and consolation, where was that ? To increase that 
which we already possess there is no need for any sort of 
exertion, but we await what should make it more manifest in 
radiance and loveliness. 

When Binoy had said that when, at certain auspicious 
moments we find refuge in love between man and woman, an 
unspeakable and rare experience illumiiK's our lives, Gora 
was not able to laugh it off as he had done before. He acknow- 
ledged to himself that this was no ordinary union of souls,, 
it was a fulfilment of one/s life, a relationship in which every- 
thing attained a greater value, which gave body to one’s fancy,, 
and filled the body with new life. It was not merely that it 
redoubled the powers of body and mind, it gave a new savour 
to life. 

On this day, when Binoy was so(;ialIy ostracising hirmself, 
hi.s heart had awakened in G ora’s heart ^faultless harmony or 
music. Binoy himself had left him, but as the dav wore on 
that music would not cease. Just as two rivers on their way 
to the ocean unite, so the current of Binoy’s love, mingling 
with the love of Gora him.self, resounded as wave fell upon 
wave. What Gora had been trying to hide from himself by 
any moans he could devise, weakening 'it, obstructing it, and 
screening it from view, had now burst its banks and had re- 
vealed itself clearly and unmistakably. Gora no longer had the 
power to abuse it as improp«*r or condemn it as contemptible. 

The whole day was passed in such thoughts, and at last 
when the evening light was dissolving into dusk Gora took 
down a shawl and, throwing it over hjs shoulders, went out 
into the street, sayijiff to himself : “ I will claim what is mine. 
Otherwise I shall pass my life uselessly in this world.** 

There was not the least doubt in Gora’s mind that in this- 
whole world Sucharita was waiting for his summonB, and he 
determined that that very evening he would make that 
summons final and complete. 
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As Gora passed through the crowded Calcutta streets it 
43eemed as if he was untouched by anything or by anybody, 
for his mind was so intent on onet object that it had passed 
beyond the limits of his body and was far away. 

When he arrived in front of Sucharita’s house, Gora 
suddenly regained consciousness. He had never before found 
the door of the house closed, but to-day it was not only closed, 
but wlien he gave it a y)ush he found it was locked also. For a 
moment be stood in hesitation, then he began to knock two 
or three times loudly, until a servant came out, and seeing 
Gora in the dim light of evening, said without being affked : 

The young lady is not at home.” 

“ Where is she ? " inquired Gora. 

He was told that she had gone somewhere, two or three 
days back, to help in the preparations for Lolita’s wedding. 

For a moment Gora almost d''cided that he would go to 
attend marriage ^^remony, and as he was hesitating an 
unknown liabu came from inside the house and asked him ; 

What is it, sir ? what do yon want ? ” 

Nothing, thank you,” replied Gora, after having looked 
him up and down from head to feet. 

“ (kjme in, won’t you, and sit down ^ little, and have a 
smoke { ” urged Kailash. 

Kaiiash was finding life very dull for want of companionship, 
and if lie could only get some one to come in to have a talk with 
him he would feel much relieved. During the daytime he 
managed to yiass his time somehow by going, hookah in hand, 
to th(* end of the lane and watching the; passers-by in t^ '' main 
thoroughfare, but when evening eame anu he had to re e to 
the liouse he nearly died of boredom. He had finished a., the 
subjects w'liich he b»d for discussion with Harimohiiii, for 
her topics of conversation were very limited in scope. So 
Kaiiash had placed a bed in the little room beside the front 
door, and taking his hookah he would now and then sit there 
discoursing with the servant, to pass the time. 

“ No, thank you, 1 can’t stay now,” answered Gora, and 
before Kaiiash ’s further request was out of his mouth he was 
on the other side of the lane. 

Gora had a firm conviction in his mind that the r ijority 
of events in his life were not accidental, and that tuoy were 
not merejy the result of bis own individual wishes. He believed 
that ho had taken birth for the fulfilm "t of some special 
purpose of the Ruler of his country’s destiny. 

Therefore even the most trifling circumstances of his own 

N 
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life had for him a* special significance, and* to-day when in the 
very face of such a strong desire on his own part he found the 
door of Sucharita’s house closed against him, and when he 
heard that Sucharita was not in the house, then he was firmly 
convinced that there was an inner moaning in this hindrance 
to his hopes. He who was directing his steps had made known 
to Gora His disapproval in this way. It was clear that in this 
life that door was closed, and Sucharita was not meant for 
him. For a man like Gora it would not do to be deluded by 
his own desires — he must be indifferent to joy or sorrow. He 
was i Brahmin of India, it was for him to worship the divine 
Being on behalf of India, and his work was that of religious 
austerities. Desire and attachment were not for him, and 
Gora said to himself : “ God has revealed to me plainly 
enough the form of attachment, and has shown me that it is 
not pure, and that in it there is no peace. Like wine it is red and 
pungent — it does not allow the mind to be tranquil, it makes one 
thing appear another — I am a sannyasi, in my realisation and 
worship it can have no place.’’ 


CHAPTER LXXIII 

Sucharita, after having endured the ty^nny of Harimohini 
for so long, felt a relief during these few days with Anandamoyi 
such as she had never experienced before. Anandamoyi drew 
her so naturally to herself that it was difficult for Sucharita to 
believe that she had ever been unknown to her or distant from 
her. She seemed somehow or other to understand every- 
thing that was in her mind, and even without speaking could 
make her feel quite at peace. Never before had Sucharita 
uttered the word “ Mother ” so whole-heartedly, and she used 
to invent all sorts of pretexts for calling out “ Mother ” even 
when there was not the least need for it. When, after all the 
arrangements for Lolita’s wedding were completed, and she 
was l)dng tired out on her bed, she could think only one thought, 
and that was how could she now leave Anandamoyi, and she 
began to repeat to herself, “ Mother ! Mother ! Mother ! ” ana 
as she spoke her heart became so full that the tears began to 
flow, and the next moment she saw that Anandamoyi herself 
waA standing beside her bed. 

*' Did you call for me ? asked Anandamoyi, stroking 
her head. 
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When Suchari^a realised that she had called aloud» 
Mother ! Mother ! ” she was unable to answer the question,, 
and, burying her face in Anandi^oyi’s lap, began to sob 
while Anandamoyi, without speaking, tried to soothe hen 
That night Anandamoyi slept with her. 

Anandamoyi did not like to leave as soon as Binoy’s wedding 
was over, so she said : “ These two are novices — how can I go 
before I get their domestic arrangements to run smoothly ? ” 

“ Then, mother, I will stay on with you for these few days,’^ 
observed Sucharita. 

“ Yes, mother, let Suchi Didi stay on with us a few days,’^ 
joined in Lolita eagerly. 

Satish, on hearing of this proposal, came in dancing with 
joy, and, throwing his arms round Sucharita’s neck, exclaimed : 
Yes, Didi, I too will stay.’’ 

“ But you have your lessons, Mr. Chatterbox/’ objected 
Sucharit'’ 

“ But Binoy Babu can teach me ! ” protested Satish. 

“ Binoy can’t take on your tutoring now,” observed 
Sucharita. 

” Of course I can ! ” shouted Binoy from the next room. 
“ How could i in one day become so preoccupied as to forget 
all that I have learnt through sitting up night after night at 
my studies ? ” 

” Will your aunt give her consent ? ” asked Anandamo)^. 

” I will send a letter to her,” answered Sucharita. 

” No, don’t you write, I will write,” suggested Anandamoyi. 

Anandamoyi realised that if Sucharita herself e^^n’-'^ssed 
her wish to stay on Harimohini would feel hurt, but she 
made the request then the anger would be directed against 
her and not against Sucharita.^ 

In her letter Aiiandamo}^ informed Harimohini that, in 
order to get the domestic arrangements straight in the new 
home, she would have to remain for a few days, and if she 
would consent to Sucharita staying on with her it would be a 
great help. ^ 

When Harimohini received this letter she felt not only *.ngry 
but suspicious. She thought that now that she had put a 
stop to Gora’s visits j her house, the mother was s’^"*eading 
a skilfid net with which to snare Sucharita, and she clearly 
enough that this was a conspiracy between the son and his 
mother. She remembered now that she ^ad taken a dislike 
to Anandamoyi from the first, when she nad seen what her 
tendencies were. 
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If only she could get Sucharita safely married into the 
famous Roy family she would feel relieved of a great burden. 
How much longer could a r^an like Kailash, or any one else for 
that matter, be kept waiting like this ? The poor fellow was 
blackening the walls of the house with his smoking day and 
night without ceasing. 

The morning after she had received the letter Harimohini 
took a servant and a palanquin and set out for Binoy's house, 
arriving there to find Sucharita, Lolita and Anandaraoyi 
making preparations for cooking in the room on the ground 
floor. ^ From the upper storey the sound of Satish's shrill 
voice repeating English words, with their spelling and Bengali 
synonyms, startled the whole neighbourhood. When he was 
at home tEe sound of his voice was not so evident, but here, 
in order to give clear proof that his lessons were not being 
neglected, he paid particular attention to making his voice 
unnecessarily loud. 

Anandamoyi welcomed Harimohini with groat warmth, 
but without paying any attention to the politeness with which 
she was received Hanniohiiu began without any preamble : 
“ I have come to tetch Kadharaui.'’ 

Very well, but sit down for a little, won't you ? invited 
Anandamoyi. 

No, thank you,’^ answered Harimohini, “ all my puja 
has to be performed yet, 1 haven’t even finished my morning 
prayers — I must go back home at onceT _ 

•Sucharita was employed m cutting up a pumpkin, and did 
not ^say a word until Harimohini, addressing her directly, 
said': “ Don’t you hear me ? It’s getting late.” 

Lolita and Anandamoyi remained silent, and Sucharita, 
putting aside her work, got up and said Come, auntie,” and 
on her way towards the palanquin she took her aunt’s hand 
and, drawing her into another room, said in a firm voice : 
“ Since you have come to fetch me 1 will not turn you away in 
front of everybody, — I am going home with you, but I shall 
come back here to-day at noon.” 

“ Just listen to her ! ” exclaimed Harimohini in vexation. 
“ Then why don’t you say that you will stay on here for good ? ” 

“ I can’t stay on here for good ! ” answered Sucharita. 
“ That is why I will not leave her so long as I have the oppor- 
tunity of being with her.” 

This remark infuriated Harimohini, but as she did not feel 
it 'was an opportune moment for replying she said nothing. 

** Well, mother, I’m just gding home lot an hour or two. 
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I’ll be coming back*aoon/* said Sucharita smiling to Ananda- 
anoyi. 

“ Very well, my dear,” replied Anandamoyi without asidng 
•any questions. 

“ I will be back at noon,” whispered Sucharita to Lolita. 

** Satish ? ” asked Sucharita, with an inquiring look, as 
she was standing in front of the palanquin. 

“ No, let Satish stay where he is,” said Harimohini, feeling 
that Satish was a disturbing influence in the house and was 
better at a distance. 

When they were both safely inside the palanquin Haiimo- 
bini tried to introduce the subject of her discourse. She said : 

Well, there’s Lolita married off ! That's a good thing. 
Paresh Babu need not worry any more about one of his 
•daughters.” And with these words as a i introduction she 
^dilated on the immense burden that ar unmarried daughter 
was in a home, and showed what a cause of intolerable anxiety 
she Wa,3 lyj guardians. 

“ What can I say to you ? I have no other cause for worry. 
Even when I am repeating the name of God this thought keeps 
coming to my mind. Really and truly, I tell you that I can’t 
give my mind to the service of God as 1 used to^ I say : Oh, 
•God I you have taken everything else fro.n me, why now are 
jou fashioning this new noose to entangle me ? ” 

It appeared then that this was a cause not only of worldly 
anxiety on the part of Harimohini, but it was an impediment 
in the path of her salvatio^^ And yet on hearing of such a 
serious difficulty Sucharita remained silent^ Ilarimoliini was 
unable to understand exactly what Suchanta’s idea but 
in accordance with the proverb that silence gives con . it,” 
she interpreted her attitude a'sTavourable to her own point of 
view, and thought thjft her victim’s mind was yielding a little. 

Harimohini now went on to hint how easily she had accom- 
plished the very difficult task of opening the doors of Hindu 
society to a girl like Sucharita, and how she had managed 
so well that even when invited to the homes of big men such as 
KjgJm^Biahmins, Sucharita would be able to sit in one line 
with the resi; of the guests at their feasts without any one 
•daring so much as to whisper an objection. 

When the discourse had reached this point the ^ i-^nquin 
arrived at the house. When they were about to go upstairs 
Sucharita noticed that in the little room bv the front door thtj 
•servant was rubbing oil on the body of so. 3 unknowm'gentle- 
•man, preparatory to his bath. . This gue§t did not display ths» 
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least shyness on seeing Sucharita — ^in fast he looked at her 
with intense curiosity. 

On going upstairs Harimohini explained that her brother- 
in-law had come on a visit^and in view of what had gone before 
Sucharita guessed at once how '"the land lay. Harimohini* 
tried to explain to her that in view of their having a visitor in. 
the house it would be most impolite for Jier to leave again- 
at midday, but Sucharita shook her head violently, and 
exclaimed : “ No, auntie, I must go.’* 

“ Very well then,” said Harimohini, “ stay here to-day, 
and^o to-morrow.” 

“ When I have taken my bath I shall go and take my meal 
with father, and I will go to Lolita’s from there,” persisted 
Sucharita. 

“ But he has come to see you,” blurted out Harimohini at 
last. 

“ What is the use of his seeing me ? ” inquired Sucharita* 
blushing. 

“ Just listen to her ! ” exclaimed Harimohini. “ In these 
days all this business cannot be managed without seeing ! In 
my young days it was diHerent. Why, your uncle never saw 
me until the first auspicious look in the marriage ceremony.” 
And having given this broad hint she hastily went on to give- 
further details of the r)rd iminaries to her own wedding. She 
explained how, when the proposal for her own marriage was* 
first brought up, two old and tried retainSfe from the famous 
Koy family came to her father’s house, together with two- 
servants in big turbans and with st affs i n their hands, to see 
the girl. She described how excited Tier guardians were and 
what preparations were made in her home for the proper 
reception and feasting of these representatives from the Boy 
famUy. With a long sigh she ended ^ up by saying: “In 
these days everything is different.” 

“ You won’t have to bother yourself much,” urged Hari- 
mohini, “ only see him for five minutes, that’s all.” 

“ No ! ” said Sucharita emphatically. 

Harimohini was rather taken aback by the einpliasis and 
decision which was expressed in this “ No ! ” and said : “ Very 
well, it will be all right even if you don’t show yourself. There* 
is no need for you to see each other — still Kailash is a modern 
young man, well educated — like you he has no respect for 
anything) and he said that he would see the bride with his owtb 
eyes. And as you aj^ear in public before everybody I said 
there would be no dMculty in. the way, and I would arrange 
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^or you to meet out day. But if you'feel shy, then what does 
it matter if he doesn’t see you ? ” 

She tlien began to discourse oil his wonderful education, 
how with one stroke of his pen he had got the village Post- 
master into trouble, and how, whenever anybody, in any of 
the neighbouring villages became involved in litigation, or 
had a petition to draw up, they would not move a single step 
without first consulting with Kailash. As for his character 
and nature it was almost unnecessary to speak. He had not 
wanted to marry again after his first wife’s death, and in spite 
of the repeated requests of his friends and relatives had pre- 
ferred to obey the commands of his gurus. Harimohini had 
had to take no end of trouble to get him to hear of the present 
proposal. Ho you think he wanted to listen ? Such a high- 
class family too ! And held in such great respect by society ! 

Sucharita however had not the least wish to be a cause of 
lowering that respect; she was not selfishly looking to her own 
glory. In iaLt, if it su liappcned that the Hindu community 
could find no place for her, she made it quite clear that she 
would not bo in the least uj)set. This foolish girl was quite 
unable to realise that to have got Kailash’s consent to this 
marriage after jo much effort was a matter of no small honour 
for Sucharita — on the cont rarv she seemv d to count it as an 
insult. Harimohini was perfectly disgusted at all this con- 
trariness of modern times. 

Then in her resentment she began to make all sorts of 
insinuations about Gora. She asked what position he had in 
society in spite of all his boasts about his being such U good 
Hindu. Who had any respect for him she would like ’ low ? 
And wlio had the influence to protect liim from the pe . .Itics 
which bis community would inflict upon him if, out of cove tous- 
ness, he married some moneyed girl of the Brahmo Samaj ? 
Why, all their money would have to be spent in bribing his 
friends to keep their mouths shut I And so cn. 

“ Why are you talking bke that, auntie ? ” expostulated 
Sucharita. “ You know quite well that there is no foundation 
for what you are saying ! ” 

“ When one has reached my time of life,” sneered Hari- 
mohini, “ it is beyond any one’s power to mislead me. I keep 
my eyes and ears open. I see, hear, and understaiK* ^ ’ ‘ "jiihing 
and only keep silent from amazement.” 

She' then expressed her firm conviction that Gora wr^ 
plotting with his mother to marry Sue irita, and that the 
main object of this wedding* was not a noble one. And she 
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added that if she herself were not able to«ave Sucharita by 
the offer from the Eoy family then in time Gora’s conspiracy 
would be successful. 

This was too much for iven the forbearance of Sucharita, 
and she ejclaimed : ** Those of whom you are speaking are 
people whom I respect, and since it is impossible for you to 
comprehend in the least the nature of my relationship with 
them, there is only one course for me to follow — I must go 
away from here — when you are reasonable again and I can 
come and live with you alone, I will come back again.” 

“ If you have no inclination for Gourmohan,” urged Ilari- 
mohini, “ and if you are not going to marry him, then what 
fault have you to find with this husband ? You are not going 
to remain unmarried ? ” 

“ Why not 1 ” cried Sucharita. “ I am not ever going to 
marry.” 

Harimohini opened her eyes wide in astonishment, and 
exclaimed : “ And will you, till you are old, remain ? ” 

“ Yea, till death I ” said Sucharita. 


CHAPTER LXXIV 

Sucharita’s absence from home when he had been so anxious 
to see her caused Gora’s mind to undergo^ change. He felt 
that the reason why Sucharita had obtained such an influence 
over him was that he had been mixing too intimately with 
them all, and without himself being aware of it he had got 
entangled. In his pride he had overstepped the limits which 
had been prescribed, and by neglecting prohibitions had 
violated the customs of his country. ItVas not merely that 
if each one did not keep within the proper limits people did 
harm to themselves, whether knowingly or unknowingly, 
but they also lost their unmixed power of doing good to others. 
By association and intercourse with people many kinds of 
feelings become so strong that they obscure the power of our 
faith and our wisdom. 

It was not only that by becoming intimate with the girls 
of a Brahmo family Qora had discovered this truth, for even 
where he had been mixing with ordinary people he was begin- 
ning to feel that he had Tost himself in a whirl poolr * For at 
every step a feeling of pity had been born in him which made 
him const antly think that such and such a thing was evil, and 
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Buch a thing was wrong and ought to be got rid of. But had 
not this feeling of compassion merely distorted his power of 
judging between good and bad ? ,The moi ? inclined we are to 
regard things with pity the* more completely do we lose our 
power of seeing truth as a whole and unchanging — we obscure 
what should Jxr light by our compassion, as smoke obscures 
the fire. 

“ Theretore," said Gora to himself, “ it has always been 
the rule in our country for those who have to bear the burden 
of the welfare of all to remain The idea that a king can 

protect his subjects by mixing intimately with them is entirely 
without foundation. The kind of wisdom that is needed by a 
raja in his relationship with his subjects is defiled by associa- 
tion with them. It is for this reason that the subjects surround 
their king of their own free will with a halo of aloofness, for 
they realise that if their king becomes their companion then 
the Tf for his existence disappears^ 

The Brahmin too should preserve this aloofness, this detach ■ 
ment. The Brahmin who allows himself to get entangled 
wit h 1 he common people and sprawl in the mud of trade, who 
in his greed for money ties round his neck the noose of the 
Sudra and dies on the gallows, was so despised by Gora that he 
hardly counted him as endowed with lif^ — he regarded such a 
man as inferior to the Sudras, for they at least were true to 
their own caste^but such a one was dead to a sense of his own 
Braluninhood, and was therefore impure. It was because of 
Biich Brahmins that India was now passing through a period 
of such defilemei^ 

Gora wa^fead^to-day to devote himself to the . Usation 
of the life-giving vmntram of the Brahmins. He saio > him- 
self that he must Jcecp absolutely uncontaminated. “ I do 
not stand on the same level as others,’’ he said. “ For me 
friendship is not necessary, and I do not belong to that common 
class of people for whom tlic companionship of woman is a 
sweet to- be enjoyed, and for me too close a relationship with 
rlio vulgar crowd is a thing to be completely shunned. Just 
as the earth looks up to the sky in expectation of rain, so do 
they look up to the Brahmins — if I c^e too close to them, who 
will be able to give them life ? 

Previous to this time Gora had never given hi'* uind much 
to worship of the gods, but now that he was so distressed he 
was quite unable to control himself ; his work seemed emi'ty 
to him, and his life to be half drownc with tears, and so he 
beean to try what worship would do. He would sit motionless 
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in front of the idol and try to conccntrat^his mind entirely 
on it, but he could not manage to arouse in himself the 
sign of real devotion. , He cy>uld explain his god by his reason, 
but without somo^'^rt of rhetorical figure for comparison he 
could not grasp the id^ But rhetorical figures do not fill the 
heart with devotion, and worship cannot be performed by 
metaphysical exposition. Gora indeed found that it was when 
he was launched on the^urrent of argument with some one, 
rather than when trying to perform piija in the temple, that 
his mind was full of joy and moved with the spirit of devotion. 
Still Gora did not give up — every day he went through the 
prescribed puja, and perfonned the rites regulated by Scripture. 
He explained toTiis own mind that where the power of unffing 
with all by one's feelings was absent, it was at least left for one 
to unite through custom and rules. Whenever he went into 
any village he would outer the village temple and, sitting in 
meditation, would say to himself that that was his proper 
place — on one aide the god and on the other side the worsl^)f»er, 
and between them, acting as a sort of bridge, the Brahmin 
uniting them together. Gradually it dawned on Gora that 
the feeling of devotion was not necessary for a Brahmin- 
Devotion was a particular quality of the common people, and 
the bridge which united the devotee with his faith was a bridge 
of knowledge, and just as this united both together so also it 
placed a limit between the two. If there rvere no gulf of 
undiluted wisdom between the devotee and his deity then 
everything would be distorted. Therefore the confusion 
caused by devotion was not a thing to be enjoyed by Brahmins 
— it was for them to sit apart on the pinnacles of wisdom, and 
by their austerities preserve the mystery oFThe faith pure and 
undefiled for the enjoyment of the commpn crowds .lust as 
in the world there can be no rest for Brahmins, so in the worship 
of the gods there is for them no room for the enjoyment 
of devotion. This is the Brahmin's glory. In the world, 
restraint and obedience to rules was for Brahmins, and m 
their practice of religion, knowledge. Because his heart had 
obtained a victory over him, Gora had prescribed to his 
rebellious heart the punishment of banishment. But who 
would take the culprit into banishment i Where would the 
soldier be found to perform that duty ? 
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CHAPTER LXXV 

The preparations for Gora’s penance ceiemony were going 
< 3 n apace in the garden by the side of the Ganges. Abinash 
telt considerable regret that the place chosen for it was so far 
-away from the centre of Calcutta that it would not attract 
jnuch attentionjj^^^e knew that Gora himself had no real need 
for making jienance-- the need was his country’s, the people 
•of which needed it for moral effect. So he felt it was necessary 
to hold the ceremony in the midst of a crowd. ^ 

But Gora would not consent, for the great sacrificial fire 
and the chanting of Vcdic mantrams which he wanted, the 
middle of a crowded city such as Calcutta was unsuitable. 
For that a hermitage in the forest would have been more 
fitting. On the lonely bank of the Ganges, to the accompani- 
ment of Vedic chants and lighted by the flames of the sacrificial 
fir'\ .a would invoke ancient India, the teacher of the whole 
world, and bathing and purifying himself he would take Ins 
initiation from her into his new fife. Gora cared nothing for 
“ mo ral effect .'' 

Finding no other way of 8atis{3dng this desire for publicity, 
Abinash took refuge in the Tress, and, without telling Gora 
anything, he sent news of the coming ceremony to all the news- 
papers. Not on^y” so — he wrote several long leading articles 
in which he made it known that so spirited and pure a Brahmin 
LS Gora could not be contaminated by any sin, but he had 
taken upon liis own shoulders all the faults of present-day 
fallen India and was going to peiform penance on behalf of 
the whole country. He wrote : “ T'ist as oiii < in try is 
sufioring from the fetters of a foreign race as a result its own 
wickedness, so Gour/hohaii Babu also has experienced in his 
own life the sorrow of prison shackles. So, as he was bearing 
in himself the sorrow of his country, and was prepared to 
practice penance himself for his counti/'s evil conduct, so 
brother Bengalis, unhappy millions of India’s children, you 
.also should,” etc. etc. 

When Gora read all these effusions he was furiously angry, 
but Abinash was irrepressible. Even when Gora abused him 
he was unmovet’ —in fact he was rather pleased. He felt 
that his guru roamed in a higher realm of thou" ’ ^ than others 
and did not understand all these worldly matters. It was the 
/heavenly Narod who charmed Vishrn with the strains •*" hia 
wina and made him create the holy Gauges, but to make it 
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flow through the world of mortals was the task of the worldly 
King Bhagiratha — it was not a work for those who dwelt in* 
heaven. These two tasks were absolutely distinct ; so whei.- 
Gora became furious at Abinash’s outrages, Abinash merclv 
smiled to himself, and his reverence for Gora grew still greater 
than before. He said to himself : “ As our guru’s face is like 
that of Shiva so in his thoughts he is just like Bholanath. He 
understands nothing, he has no common sense, he gets angry 
at the least trifl ^but it only takes a moment for him to become 
pacified.” 

a result of Abinash’s efforts this affair of Gora’s penance 
ceremony began to cause a great sensation all around, and the 
number of people who came to Gora’s house to see him or to 
be introduced to him was phenomenal. Every day so many 
letters came for him from all over the country that he at last 
gave up reading them. In Gora’s opinion all this public dis- 
cussion of his penance destroyed the solemnity of the occasion. 
— for it made it merely a kind of social function. This was a. 
common fault of the times. 

Krishnadayal never touched the newspapers nowadays, but 
the rumour of all these proceedings penetrated even into his 
letreat, and his attendant satellites dilated viith great pride 
on their hopes that this worthy son of their revered friend 
would one day occupy a place equal to that of his holy father. 
He was already following in his footstims, ^nd they told the 
news of the approaching ceremony with great ^gusto, telling 
him with what eclat it was to be celebrated. 

It is difficult to say how long ago it was since ivrishnadayal 
had set foot in Gora’s room. But to-day, putting aside his 
silk garments, he dressed in ortbnary clothes and actually 
entered. But Gora was not to be seen there, and the servant 
informed him that he was in the househdid temple. 

“ Heavens ! What need has he in the temple ? ” exclaimed 
Krishnadayal. 

When he was informed that he was at worsliip he was .still 
more alarmed, and went straight off to the door of the temple. 
There he saw that Gora was actually at his puja, and he called 
out to him from outside : “ Gora I ” 

Gora stood up in surprise on seeing his father. 

Krishnadayal had established in his own part of the house 
the worship of his own particular tutelary deity. The family 
vwre Vaishnabs, but he had become a shakta, and had not 
joined in the family worship for a long time. He now called 
to Gora : ** Come, Gora, come out of there I ” 
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“ What does all this mean ? ” exclaimed Krishiiadayal 
when 6ora had come out. “ What business have you in 
here ? ” 

“ There are Brahmins for doing puja, ’ complained Krish- 
nadayal when Gora made no answer. “ They perform all the 
necessary ceremonies every day — they carry on worship for 
the whole family, so what have you to do with all this ? ” 

“ There’s nothing wrong in it, is there ? ” inquired Gora. 

“ Wrong indeed ! ” exclaimed Krishnadayal. “ What dO’ 
you mean 1 It is altogether wrong ! What is the need for 
those who have not the right to do these things to ineddle 
with them ? It is a crime, I tell you ! It is a crime not for 
you alone, but for the whole family * ” 

“ If you look at things from the point of view of inner 
devotion, then there are very few people who have the right,” 
replied Gora, “ but do you mean to tell me that what our 
pries^ ^amhari has the right to do I have not ? ” 

Krishiiauayal suddenly found himself at a loss for in 
answer, and he remained silent for a little before replying : 

“ liook here, to perform puja is the profession of Kamhan’s 
caste. The gods do not regard that as a sin, in his profession, 
for if you once begin to find fault in that quarter then their 
oceu])ation would be gone and the work of society would not 
be able to be carried on. But you have no excuse. What 
need have you t® enter this room 1 ** 

It did not sound excessively unreasonable to hear a man like 
Krishnadayal saying that it was a fault for a strict Brahmin 
like Gora to enter the puja room, so Gora accepted this remark 
without protest. Then Krishnadayal went on : ‘ '• nd one 
other thing I have heard, Gora. Is it true that j i havo 
invited all the pandits to your penance ceremony ? ” 

“Yes,” confessed Gora. 

“ As long as I am alive I will never allow it ! ’ exclaimed 
Krishnadayal excitedly. 

“ Why ? ” asked Gora, his whole mind up in arms. 

“ Why indeed I ” cried Krishnadayal. “ Did I not tell 
you the other day that you could not take part in a ceremony 
of penance ? ” 

“ Yes, you did t^^ll me,*' assented Gora, “ but you did not 
give me any reason.” 

“ I don’t see why I should give you any reason,” answered 
Krishnadayal. “ We are your eMers and teachers, and must 
be respected, and it is a recognisea aw that without our- 
permission you cannot take part in any religioua ceremonies.. 
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You know, i suppose, about the ceremonies that have to bo 
performed in memory of your ancestors ? 

Well, what is the hincj^rance for me there ? ” asked Gora 
in amazement. 

It is absolutely impossible for you I ** exclaimed Krish- 
Hadayai in an angry voice. “ I will not allow you to perform 
those ceremonies.’* 

“ Look here,” expostulated Gora, fooling greatly hurt, 
this is my own business. I am undertaking this penance 
‘for my own purification, so why are you uselessly arguing 
and showing so much anxiety about it ? ” 

“ See here, Gora,” replied Krishnadayal, “ don’t go and 
make everything a matter for argument. This is not a subject 
that can be argued about. There are plenty of things that 
you have not yet the power to comprehend. Lot me tell you 
once more — you are completely mistaken in thinking that 
you have obtamed entrance into the Hindu religion. That 
‘is not in your power, for every drop of blood in your veins, 
your whole body from head to feet, is opposed to it. You 
oannot suddenly become a Hindu ; however much you may 
wish it you haven’t the power. The good work has to com- 
mence with every birth.” 

“ I don’t know finything about every birth,” said Gora 
^^becoming flushed, “ but cannot I claim the right which the 
blood of your lineage gives me ? ” 

** Arguing again ! ” cried Krishnadayal. “ Aren’t you 
•ashanied of contradicting me to my face ? Yon call yourself 
a Hindu, but when are you going to get rid of that foreign 
"temper of yours ? You must listen to what I say, and put a 
•stop to all this.” 

“ If I don’t perform penance,” said Gora, after remaining 
•silent for a little with head bowed, “ then at Soshiniukhi’s 
wedding I shall not be able to sit with the rest of the 
quests.” 

“ That will be all right ! ” exclaimed Krishnadayal eagerly. 
What’s the harm in that ? We can arrange a separate seat 
for you.” 

“ And I shall have to keep apart in our community as well,” 
ftdded Gora. 

” That will be good,” agreed Krishnadayal, and, on seeing 
*Gora’s astonishment at his eager approval, he added : '' Just 
•Jobk at me, I never take my meals with any one, even if I am 
■invited. What connection have I got with my community ? 
^With your desire that your life* should be as uncoutaminated 
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as possible it is better to follow the same path. As far as I 
can see that would be for your welfare.” 

At midday Krishnadayal sent fey Abinash, and said to 
him : “ Why are you all conspiring in leading Gora such a 
dance ? ” 

“ What do you mean ? ” asked Abinash. “ It is rather 
your Gora who is leading us all ! It is he who dances least ! ” 

“ But,” expostulated Krishnadayal, “ let me tell you that 
all this fuss about penance will never do. I can never allow 
it. You must put a stop to it at once.^ 

Abinash thought what obstinacy this 'bid man was showi'bg. 
He knew of plenty of examples in history of the fathers of 
great men showing a complete lack of understanding of their 
sons, and he supposed Krishnadayal belonged to that class 
of fathers. If only, instead of spending his days and nights 
in the company of a lot of humbug saunyasis, Krishnadaval 
had len,* * ^ew lessons from his own son he would have got 
far greater benefit ! 

But Abinash was a tactful person, and where he saw that 
argument would be fruitless, and that there was not much 
probability of “ moral effect,” he did not lose time in useless 
discussion. So he assented: “Very well, sir, if you do not 
ap])rove then it can’t take place. But all the arrangements 
liave been made, and even the invitations have been sent off, 
and there is no time now to put it off — so let us do one thing, 
It't Gora keep away, and we can perform the ceremony of 
penance, for there is no lack of sins in our country.” And 
with this hope he pacified Krishnadayal. 

Gora had never shown much respec^ ^or Krishna * j yaVs 
words, and to-day also his mind would not assent to o. /ing 
him. In that region ff life which was greater than the life 
of society he did not consider himself bound to listen to the 
j)rohibitions of father and mother. Still, there was something 
this time which made him feel uncomfortable all day. A 
vague idea grew in his mind that there was some hidden truth 
at the back of what Krishnadayal had been saying. It was 
like some nightmare without shape which oppressed him, and 
which would not leave him. It seemed as if some one were 
trying to push him fr'ide from every direction at once. His 
own loneliness to-day revealed itself, assuming ' pro- 
pewtions. In front of him was so vast a field of labour, and 
the work itself was so immense, but th^'^-e was no one by Lis 
flide. 
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CHAPTER LXXVI 

It had been decided tliat as the ceremony was to take plac& 
next day Gora should go to the garden house that night, but 
just as he was getting ready to start Harimohini turned up 
unexpectedly. On seeing her Gora felt by no means pleased*, 
and he said : “ Oh, you have come — I have to go out immedi- 
ately. Mother too is not here nowadays — if you want to see 
her, then *’ 

^ No, thank you,” answered Harimohini, “ I have come 
to see you. You will have to sit down for a moment — I won't 
keep you long.” 

Gora sat down, and Harimohini immediately introduced 
the subject of Sucharita. She explained that she had got a* 
great deal of benefit from the excellent teaching Gora had 
given her. So much so in fact that nowadays she would not 
take water touched by any and everybody, and she was welt 
disposed towards every one. “ My goodness,” she exclaimed,. 
“ you don’t know what a worry she has been to me. If only 
you can guide her into the right path I shall be indebted to* 
you for life. May God make you the ruler of a kingdom. 
May you get a girl of good family worthy of your noble descent, 
mav your house prosper, and may you have good fortune, 
■with wealth and children ! ” 

She then went on to say that Sucharita was getting grown-up 
and it would not do to delay a single day longer than could be- 
helped in getting her married. If she had been in a Hindu 
family she would by now have been the mother of a family of 
children. She felt sure that Gora would be of the same opinion 
as herself on the great impropriety offdelaying her marriage 
any longer. Harimohini, after having borne for a long tirno 
the intolerable anxiety of trying to solve the problem of 
Sucharita’s marriage, had at last, after great efforts and with 
many humble entreaties, got her brother-in-law Kailash to 
come to Calcutta. By the grace of God all the serious obstacles 
which had caused her so much fear and anxiety had been 
removed. Everything was settled. No dowry would be 
expected from the bride, and no objections would be raised on 
the score of her previous history — Harimohini had by her own 
skilful tactics managed all this — and now just at this moment,, 
afhazing to relate, Sucharita had become absolutely obstinate 
in her contrariness. What her idea was it was impossible for 
Harimohini to fathom — God •alone knew whether some one 
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.had been influencing her, or whether- she was attracted to 
somebody else. 

“ But,” she continued, “ I tell you plainly that the girl is 
mot worthy of you ! If she marriej and bi^ttles in a village 
no one will know anything about her, and so things will 
somehow go smoothly. But you bve in a city, and if you 
married her you would never be able to show your face in 
public again ! ” 

“ What are you talking about ? ” exclaimed Gora angrily. 

Who ever told you that 1 wanted to marry her i ” 

‘‘ How can I say ^ ” said Plarimohmi apologetically. 

When I heard that it was mentioned in the riewspaj>5r I 
mearly died of shame 1 ” 

From this Gora understood that either Haran Babu, or 
fiomc member of his party, had been writing about it in the 
Press, and he clenched his fist as he shouted : “ It's a lie ! ” 

“ I know that,” exclaimed Harimohini, startled by the 
ithundv,nu^ ^.'imd of Cora’s voice. “Now I have a request 
to make to you which yon must accede to. You must come 
aound at once and see Kadharani.” 

“ Why ? ” inquired Gora. 

“ You must explain things to her,” answered Harimohini. 

Gora's mind leapt at this proposal and he was ready to go 
immediately to Sucharita. His heart said : “Go and see her 
.to-day for the last time ! To-morrow is the day for your 
penance — after thAt you will be an ascetic. To-day there is 
onl}' this brief part of the night left — you can see her only 
for a moment ! There surely is no crime in that, and even if 
there is, to-morrow all will be consumed to ashes.” 

“ Tell me what I have to explain to uer ? ” askec" '’rora, 
after a short silence. 

“ Nothing more tha«i this,” answered Harimohini. “ Accord- 
ing to the Hindu ideals a grown-up girl like Suchari^a ought 
to get married without delay, and that to get in the Hindu 
community such a good husband as Kailash is for a girl in her 
situation an unexpected piece of good fortune.” 

Gora’s heart was pierced as with arrows, and when he 
remembered the man whom he had met at the door of Suchar- 
ita’s house he felt as though he were being bitten by scor23ions. 
It was unbearable fur him to imagine lor a single moment 
such a man gaining Sucharita as his wife. His mina revolted 
and he exclaimed to himself : “No, that can never be.” 

It was impossible for Sucharita to 1 ve such union with 
any one else. Her deep still heart, filled to overflowing with 
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the profundity of her thoughts and feelings, could never have 
revealed itself so fully before any other man, and never would 
it reveal itself at any future time. How wonderful it had been ! 
How marvellous I What an indescribable presence had been 
made manifest in the innermost chamber of the abode of 
mystery 1 How often can man have such an experience, and 
how many men have seen such marvels ? The man whose 
destiny had given him such a deep and true insight into* 
Sucharita’s character — who had felt her presence with his 
whole nature — had obtained Sucharita herself ! How then 
could any one else take possession of her ? 

‘ ' Is Radharani to remain unmarried like this all her days ? 
Is such a fate possible for her ? ** exclaimed Harimohini. 

That was true 1 To-morrow Gora was to perform his 
}>enance ! After that he would have to be a completely pure 
Brahmin! Would then Sucharita all her days remain un- 
married ? In addition to that, had any one the right to impose 
such a state on her for life ? W^as it possible for a woman to 
bear so heavy a burden ? 

Harimohini went on chattering, but Gora did not listen ta 
what she was saying. He was pondering to himself : “ My 
father has forbidden me so repeatedly to perform this ceremony 
of penance — has his prohibition no value ? What I imagine 
my life to be meant for may be merely my imagination, and 
not in accordance with my nature. I shall be cnppdcd for life 
if I try to carry an artificial burden, fllTid by the perpetual 
weight of such a load I shall not bo able to accomplish any 
task in life. I begin to see that my heart is entangled in 
desire ! How can I shift this stone which weighs uj)on me ^ 
My father has somehow discovered that in my heart of hearts 
I am not a Brahmin, not an ascetic, and for that reason he has 
forbidden me so firmly.” 

Gora decided that he would go to Krishnadayal that very 
night, and would definitely ask him what he saw in him to 
make him say that the road of penance was closed to him. If 
only he could induce him to explain, he would be able to find a 
way of escape in that direction. Escape ! 

“ Please wait a little. I’ll be baek again directly,” said Gora 
to Harimohini, and he hurried to his father’s quarters. He 
felt that there was something known to Krishnadayal by 
means of which he could get immediate liberation. 

But the door of his father’s retreat was closed, and, even 
w£en he had knocked two or three times, it remained shut — 
no one responded to his knocks. From inside there came the 
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ficent of incense apd sandalwood, for to-day Krishnadayal^ 
with one of his sarntyasis, was deeply absorbed in some very 
intense method of yoga, and he was in the habit of closing- 
all doors against outside intrusion >on sut;h occasions. That 
whole night no one would be allowed admittance on any 
pretext. 


CHAPTER LXXVII 

“ No ! exclaimed Oora to himself, “ my penance is not 
to-morrow I To-day it has begun. A greater fire is burning 
to-day than will be lighted to-morrow. At the commencement 
of my new life I have to offer up a great sacnficc, that is why 
God has awakened in my heart so strong a desire. Other- 
wise, why should such a strange thing have happened ’ There 
was no worldly probability of my becoming intimate with 
thcxii, tLWJL JL union ( I such contrary natures does not happer* 
in this world in the ordinary course of events. Besides that, 
no one could even have dieamed that such an overpowering 
longing would awaken in the heart of a man so indiiferent as. 
myself. Up to now that which 1 have given to my country 
has been given too easily, and 1 have never been called upon to 
oHcr something wliich would be a real sacrifice to me I I could 
never understand before why people felt the least miserliness 
m giving up thitigs for their country. But in such a great 
renunciation an ordinary gift will not do. Sorrow is needed 
for sacrifice, and my new birth can take place only if my very 
heart is pierced 1 To-morrow morning my ceremonie^ »"'uianoo 
will be performed before the people ot my communit And 
now, on the night before, the Lord of my life has co. le and 
knocked at the door of my heart. Unless in the depths of my 
soul an innermost penance is performed how can I accept 
purification to-morrow 'i Wlieu once 1 have offered up that 
gift which is the hardest of all to sacrifice, fully and completely, 
then I shall become truly poor and sanctified — then I shall be 
a Brahmin.” 

When Gora returned to Harimohini. she said ti. him : 

Please do come with me just this once ! If you will come 
and say one word to her then all will be well.” 

“ Why should I go ? ” protested Gora^ “ Whao relationship 
have I with her i None, none at all ! ” 

Why, she reveres you like a god, lespeots you as Her 
guru,” replied Harimohini. 
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Gora’s heart thrilled at these words, bu^ he again protested ; 

“ I don't see any need for me to go. There is no likelihood 
of my ever seeing her again.** 

That is true,** Harimohini smiled with ideasure. “ It is 
jiot right to be seeing too much of a grown-up girl like that. 
But I can't let you off until my object is accomplished some- 
how. If I ever ask you to come again then you can refuse." 

But Gora shook his head again and again. No more, never 
again! It was all over now. The offering to his God had 
been made, and he could not let the least spot sully its purity 
again. He would not go to see her. 

When Harimohini realised that it would be impossible to 
move Gora she requested him : “ Well, if it is absolutely 
impossible for you to go, then do one thing, please, write "a 
letter to her.’* 

Gora shook his head. That was impossible. He couldn’t 
aend a letter. 

“ Very well,” said Harimohini, ‘‘ write only just two lines 
ioT me 1 You are well versed in the Scriptures, 1 have come to 
obtain an injunction from you." 

“ An injunction for what ? " asked Gora, 

“ Is it not the chief duty of a girl of proper age in a Hindu 
t household to marry and take up domestic work ? " explained 
Harimohini. 

“ Look here," said Gora after a moment’s silence, “ don’t 
get me entangled in all this business, 'not a pandit that 
I should give injunctions." 

“ 'Why don’t you tell me plainly what it is you really wish 
in your innermost mind ^ " exclaimed Harimohini sharply. 
“ In the beginning it was you who fashioned the noose — and 
now when the time comes for untying it you say : ‘ Don't 
entangle me 1 ’ What's the meaning of that ? The real truth 
is you have no wish to make her mind clear." 

At any other time Gora would have become hot with 
indignation at this remark, and would never have been able 
to bear even such a true accusation. But to-day liis penance 
bad begun, and he could not be angry. Further, he reabaed 
. at the back of his mind that Harimohini had spoken the 
truth. He was cruel enough in cutting the strong ties which 
bound him to Suebarita, but he wanted to keep one fine thread 
• on some excuse or other, a thread which could not be seen. 
He was not even yet prepared to sever his connection with 
' Suebarita fully and finally. 

But every vestige of miserliness must be removed, tor it 
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would never do for him to offer something with one hand while 
kco;)ing back something with the other. 

So he took out a piece of paper, and wrote with a firm bold 
hand : 

“For women the path of life’s true realisation is the welfare 
of all. The world may be full of joy or full of sorrow — the 
virtuous and chaste woman will accept it all and make it her 
chief religious duty to give form to her religion in her home.” 

“ It would be a good thing if you could add a word or 
two in favour of our Kailash,” suggested Haiimohini on 
reading it. 

“ No, I don’t know him,” objected Gora. “ I can’t write 
an\^hiiig about him.” 

Ilarirnohini folded up this piece of writing with the utmost 
earc* and, tying it in the corner of her san, set oat for her 
hdnie. Sucharita was still staying vith Anandamo}n at 
Lolita’s ^'nuae, and Harimohini felt it would not be convenient 
to diMUsa the matter rhere le^^t Sucharita should hear Lolita 
and Anandamoyi saying things against the proposal and 
should hesitate. Fearing this, she sent a note to Sucharita, 
asking her to come round next day for the midday meal when 
she had a very important matter to discuss with her. She 
promised to let her return to Lolita's house the same afternoon. 

Next morning Sucharita arrived with her mind made up 
to resist firmly, for she knew that her aunt was going to raise 
the cjiiestion of her marriage again. She was determined to 
make an end of tlie whole business by giving a very firm and 
final answer to the proposal. 

When she had finished her meal llari^f'hini began . Y^es- 
terday evening I went round to see your guru.’’ 

Sucharita began to feel airaid. Had her aunt sent foi her 
only to start insulting^Gora again ? 

“ Don’t be afraid,” said Harimohini reassuringly, “ I 
didn’t go round there to quarrti with him. I was all alone, 
and I thought to myself, why not go round there and listen 
to some of his excellent views. In the course of our conversa- 
tion your name was mentioned, and I saw at once that his 
opinion agreed with mine. He does not regard it as good for 
girls to remain too ^ong unmarried. In fact he says that 
acconling to the Scriptures it is actually unrighteous tt may 
be all right in European households but not in those of Hindus. 
I spoke quite openly about our Kailash, and I found that b 
took a very sensible view of the situation. 

Sucharita felt ready to die of shame as Harimohim went 
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on : “ You respect him as your guru ! fSo you must follow 
his advice I ” 

Sucharita remained silent, and Harimohini continued : 

I said to him, ‘ Do plea^ come and speak to her yourself, for 
ahe won’t listen to what I say.’ But he replied, ‘ No, I must 
not see her again — it is forbidden by our Hindu society.’ Then 
I said, ‘ Then what can be done ? ’ And at last he wrote 
something with his own hand to give you. See, here it is ! ” 
a,nd she slowly took out the piece of paper from the corner of 
her sari, and unfolding it spread it out before Sucharita for 
Her to read. 

As Sucharita read it, she felt as if she were suffocating, and 
«at stiff and motionless like a wooden doll. 

There was nothing in what was written there which was 
either new or unreasonable. It was not that Sucharita differed 
from tlie opinions which were expressed. But that it should 
have been sent specially to her through Harimohini’s hands 
aeemed to suggest a meaning that gave her pain from various 
points of view. Why should this command come from Gora 
to-day specially 1 To be sure the day must come for Sucharita 
too when she would have to marry — but wliy was Gora in such 
a hurry on her account ? Had Gora’s work, so far as slie was 
concerned, been absolutely finished ? Was she a cause of 
injury to Gora in the discharge of his duties, or was she an 
obstacle in the path of his life’s work ? {Jad he nothing more to 
give to her, and had he nothing more tohop'fe from her ? She 
at any rate could not think so — she at least was still looking 
forwifrd along the path. Sucharita tried her best to fight 
against the intolerable pain which she was feeling in her heart, 
but she could not get auy consolation. 

Harimohini gave Sucharita plenty of time to think matters 
over. She went and enjoyed her usui^ afternoon nap, and 
when she woke up and returned vshe found Sucharita sitting 
still and silent exactly as slie had left her. 

“ Radhu,” she said, “ why are you so thoughtful, my dear ? 
What is there in this matter to make you think so deeply ? 
Has Gourmohan Babu written anything wrong ? ” 

“ No,” replied Sucharita gently, “ what he has written is 
quite true.” 

“ Then, my child, wliat is the use of delaying matters ? ” 
exclaimed Harimohini, greatly encouraged. 

* “ No, I don’t want to delay things,” answered Sucharita. 

1 will go and see father for a little.” 

“ Look here, Radhu,” objected Harimohini, your lather 
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will never wish that you should marry into the Hindu com- 
munity — but your guru, he ’’ 

“Auntie,” exclaimed Sucharita impatiently, “why will 
you talk again and again like that s I’m not going to speak 
to father about my marriage at all. I just want to see him, 
that’s all ! ” 

It was only in the close companionship of Paresh Babu 
that Sucharita could now find consolation. 

On reaching his house she saw that he was packing some- 
clothes in a trunk. 

“ Whatever docs this mean ? ” asked Sucharita. • 

“ Mother, 1 am going for a change to Simla,” laughed Paresh 
Babu, “ J am going by to-morrow morning’s mail.” 

In this slight laugli of Paresh Babiks tliere lay concealed the 
history of a Ireriumdoiis revolt which did not remain liidden 
from Sucharita. In his own home his w'ifc, and outside it all 
his Tl A* LH 'lid not g‘ve him a moment’s p(*ace, and if he eouhi 
not get away soniewh(*:e to a di.stanee for a time he would 
merely beeome the centre of a whirlpool. Sucharita received 
a great blow wlien she saw him iiaeking his own trunk for a 
journey which wms to begin next (iay. Jt was hard for her to 
think that IIktc was no oin* of his own ^amily who" was there 
to help him in this task : so making Paresh Babu desist from 
his labours she first of all threw’- everything out of his trunk, 
and then, foldiuj^each garment wdththe grealcsi care, repacked 
all his things. His fa\ourite books she ])aeke(l carefully so 
that they should not get damaged by being shaken about, and 
as she was engaged at this w'ork she gentlv asked Par' . Babu : 
“ Fallier, are you going alone ? ” 

“ That wmu’t be any ddiiculty for me, Radha ! ” c^ssured 
Paresh Babu, detecting the pain w^hich lay hidden in her 
question. 

“ No, father, I wall accoini any you,” said Sucharita. 

I’aicsh Babu looked in Suchanta’s face, and she added: 
** Father, I promise not to be a nuisanoe.” 

“ Why do you say that ? ” asked Paresh Babu. When 
ever have you been a nuhsance to me, little mother ? ” 

“ Unless 1 am near you, father, I can’t get along at all,**' 
urged Sucharita. There are many tin ags wdiiek 1 1 » not yet 
understand, and unless you explain them to me 1 shall never 
’ reach the slu'n . Father, you tell me to rely upon my n 
intelligeiioe — but I have not got tha nteliigence — f have 
no strength in my own mind. You must take me with you,, 
father I ** • 
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Sayiag this she turned round and bfent over the trunk, 
while from her eyes the tears began to fall. 


CHAPTER LXXVIII 

When Gora had given the piece of writing into Harimohini’s 
band he felt as though he halTsent a letter which meant the 
end of his relationship with Sucharita. But a deed or docu- 
ment is not finished with when it has merely been written. 
His heart would by no means give its consent, and although 
Gora had signed his name to it by the force of his own will- 
power bis heart refused to witness it wdth its signature - it 
remained disobedient.^ So disobedient indeed that G«>ra all 
but decided to run round to Sucharita that very night ! But 
just as he was about to start he heard the clock of the neigh- 
bouring church strike ten, and he suddenly realised that it 
was too late for anybody Co be paying calls. After that he 
lay awake listening to the clock strike eaclTliour, for he had 
not gone to the garden house that night after all. He had 
sent a message saying he would go in the morning. 

Next morning he w. i t to the rjvcrside garden, but where 
was that strength and purity of mind with which he had 
resolved to enter upon the ceremony of ' 

Man^^'bf the pandits had already arrived, and others were 
expected. Gora gave them all a warm welcome, and they in 
their turn referred again and again, m the highest terms, to 
Gora’s firm devotion to tbej^ternal religion. 

Gradually the garden became filled with confusion, and Gora 
went round superintending everything but amidst all the 
uproar and the hurry of his work only one thought kept 
recurring to his mind, rising from the very depths of Jus heact'." 
It warns though some one was saying to him, “You have done 
wrong ! You have done wrong ! There was no time tlien 
for him to think clearly and discover where the wrong was- 
but he was quite unable to smother this deep feeling of his 
heart. In the midst of all these immens9 arrangements for 
the ceremony of penajice some enemy^ dwelling within the 
precinc^of his own heart, was witnessing against him, saying,^ 
“ The wrong still remains^ This wrong was not a violation 
of rules and laws, it was hot a blunder against the Shastras, or 
something opposed to religious practice, — it was a Wrong 
which had been committed within his own nature. ^Therefore 
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it was that Gora’s whole soul revolted against all these pre- 
parations for the ceremonjL 

The time for beginning drew near. The place for the 
service had been made ready witk a canopy and bamboo 
railings. But just when Gora was changmgms clothes, after 
bathing in the Ganges, a distiu banco was noticeable amongst 
the audience. A sort of uneasiness seemed to be spreading on 
all sid(‘3. ‘^t last Abinash, with a distraught face, came up to 
Gora, and said : “ News has just come from your home, that 
Knshnadayal Babu is seriously ill^ He has sent a carnage 
for you to return home immediately. " 

Gora hurried away at once, but when Abinash wantefl to 
accompany him he said : “ No, you must stay and look after 
the guests, it will not do for you to leave too 

Wh(‘iTlie entered Krishnadayal’s room Gora saw that he 
was lying on his bed, and Anandamoyi was gently inassiging 
his f t. TJ.' looked p .xioiisly at both of them, until Krishna- 
dayal made a sign for him to sit on a chair which had been 
pla(‘ed ready for him. . 

“ How is he now ? ’’ inquired Gora of his mother, when he 
was seated. 

“ He is sliglitly better,” answered Anandamoyi. “ The 
doctor sahib has been sent for.” ' 

Soshimukhi and a servant wtiu aiao there, and Krishnadayal 
signed with his hand for them to go out. When he saw 
that there was ifo one else in the room he looked silently in 
Anandamoyi ’s face, and then, turning to Gora, said in a weak^ 
voice : “ My time has come, and w’hat I have kept co .coaled 
from you for so long I must tell you bJv,i:e I die. 1 nnot 
feel free otherwisq/>^ 

Gora turned pale, and sat still and silent. For a long time 
no one said a word? Then Krishnadayal went on : “ Gora, 
at that time I had no respect for our own society — that wa^ 
w hy 1 made such a great blunder. And after it had once been 
committed there was no way back,j' and again he became silent. 
Gora. too, sat in silence without asking any question. 

“ I thought that it would never be necessary to let you 
know,” continued Krishnadayal, “ and that things could go on 
as they were doing i ^vays. /But now I see that to be impos- 
sible, for after my death how could you take rt in my 
funeral obsequies^ ” 

It was evidently the thought of sueh a contingency tLiiti 
caused Krishnadayal to wince.^ 

Gora became impatient to^hear what was really the matter. 
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and turning to Anandamoyi with an in(juiring lool^he said : 
“ Tell nie, mother, what does this mean ? Have I not the right 
to join in the funeral rites 

Anandamoyi had, up Vill this point, been sitting rigid, with 
her head bowed, but on hearing Gera’s question she loolced up 
and gazing steadily into Gora’s eyes, said : “ No, my cliild, 
you have not.” 

“ Am I not then his son ? ” inquired Gora with a start of 
surprise. 

“No,” replied Anandamoyi. 

With the explosive force of a volcanic eruption Gora brought 
outf his next question : “ Mother, are you not my real 

mother ? ” 

Anandamoyi’s heart was almost breaking as she answered 
in a dry tearless voice : “ Gora, my child, you are the only son 
of mine, I am a childless woman, but you are more truly rny 
son than a child born from my own bodv could have been.” 

“ Then where did you get mo ? ” inquired Gora looking 
towards Krishnadayal again. 

“ It was during the Mutiny,” began Krishnadayal, “when 
we were at Etawa. Your mother, in fear of the Sepoys, took 
refuge one night in our house. Your father had been killed 
the previous day during the fighting. Hjs name was ” 

“ There is no need to hear his name I ” roared Gora. “ I 
don’t want to know the name.” 

Krishnadayal stopped in astonishment « t Gora’s excite- 
ment. lie merely added : “ He was an liishman. That very 
nighf your mother died after giving birth to you. From that 
day you were brought up in our home.” 

In a single moment Gora’s whole life seemed to him hki- 
some extraordinary dream. The foundations upon which, 
from childhood, all his life had been 'raised had suddmly 
crumbled into dust, and he was unable to understand who he 
was or where he stood. What he had called the past seemed 
to have no substance, and that bright future which he had 
looked forward to with such eagerness for so long had vanished 
completely. He felt as though he were like the dewdrop on 
the lotus leaf which comes into existence for a raonfeirT only. 
He had no mother, no father, no country, *no nationality, no 
lineage, no God even. Only one thing was left to him, and 
that was a vast negation, »What could he hold on to ? what 
w^rk could be undertake ? fimm where could he begin life again ( 
in what direction could he fix his gaz§>Tind from whence could 
he gather, gradually day by da^, materials for this new work 
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of his J^Gora wa^speechless in the midst of this strange void 
in which he had lost all sense of direction and the look on hia 
face made it impossible for anothej word to be spoken. 

At this moment the English doctor arrived in the company 
of the Bengali physician. The doctor looked towards Gora. 
with as much interest as he did at the patient, and wondered 
to himself who this extraordinary young man could be. For 
Gora still had on his forehead the sacred mark of the Ganges 
mud, and was still wearing the silk cloth which he had put on. 
after his bath in the river. He had no shirt on, and his huge 
body showed through the scanty wrapper that was thrown, 
over his shoulders. 

At any time before this, on seeing an Englishman, Gora 
would liave felt an instinctive antipathy, but to-day as the 
doctor was examining tlie patient he locked at him witii iieculiar 
eageriK^ss. He was asking hirnscll this question a^ain and 
as(..iiA . Ta this person then tlio one who is mo^t clostly 
related to me here i 

After having examined and questioned the patient, the 
doci or said : “ Well, I don’t see any very dangerous symptoms 
to s|)euk of. There is nothing to be afraid of about the pulse, 
and tiieie is nothing orgarucally wrong j,ny where. With care 
tlicie IS no reason at all why there should be a repetition of 
8ymj)toms.”^' 

When the dUctor had gone Gora got up without a word, 
and was aboutfto go, but Anandamoyi came running out from 
the next room where she had gone on the doctor’s departure, 
and seizing Gora’s hand, exclaimed : “ Gora, my d r, you 
must not be angry with me^for that would break my art.” 

“ AVhy have you kept me in the dark for so long ? ' asked 
Gora. There woi^d have been no harm in your telling me.’' 

^ly child,” began Anandamoyi, taking all the blame on 
her own shoulders, ” I have committed thie sin because I vras. 
afraid lest I should lose you.^ If in the end that happens, if 
to-day you leave me, I caifTilame no one but myself, Gora, 
but it would be the death of me, dearest L^’' ^ 

“ Mother ! ” was all that Gora said in reply, but on hearing 
him utt(T that ope word, all the pent-up tears which Ananda- 
moyi had been holding back began to flow. ^ 

“ Mother, now 1 must go to Paresh Babu’s,” said Gora. 
Very well, my dear, you go ! ” said Anandamoyi fee^’^ g 
a weight off her heart. 

Krishnadayal, in the meantime, had become so greatly 
alarmed that, although therc^was no fear of his early death, he 
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had told Oora his sec^, and before Gora left the room he said : 
“ Look here, Gora, I^e no need for you to make this matter 
known to any one. Only palk a little circumspectly, and 
on more or less a^you have been doing, and no one will bo 
any the wiser.**- 

Gora went out without making any reply to this sugges- 
tion, for on recollecting that he had no real relationship with 
Krishnadayal he felt a great relief. 

Mohim had not been able to absent himself from his olllee 
without giving any intimation, so, when he had made all the 
necesFsary arrangements for the doctors and treatment of his 
father, had gone to the office and obtained leave. He was 
on his way back home when he mot Gora coming out of the 
house. 

“ Where are you off to ? ** asked Mohim. 

“ The news is good,” said Gora. “ The doctor has been and 
says there is no clanger.” 

“ What a mercy ! ” excLiimed Mohim, much relieved. 
“ The day after to-morrow is the day on vrhich Soshimukhi is 
to be married. So, Gora, you must make tilings ready a little ’ 
And look here, you will have to warn hinoy beforehami, so 
that he may not turn up here on that day. Abinash is a very 
strict Hindu — he specially mentioned that no such people 
were to be invited to the wedding. And there is one otiier 
thing I want to say, brother. The head^o/iai(; from iny office 
has been invited, so don’t you go and drive him off with blow^s ! 
You won’t have to do much, just nod your iiead and say, 

* Good evening, Sir.’ There is nothing against that in your 
scriptures. If you like you can get a special injunction from 
the pandits to make sure. You should understand, my boy, 
that they are the ruling class, there is npthing derogatory m 
your lowering your pride a little before them ! ** 

Without making any reply to Mohim’s remarks Gora went 
off. 


CHAPTER LXXIX 

Just as Sucharita was trying to conceal her tears by busying 
b«Tself over the trunk, the servant arrived with the news that ’ 
Ckmrmohan Babu had called. Quickly drying her eyes-she put 
aside her work of packing just as Gora entered the room. 

The Ganges mark was still oi» bis forehead, and he was stiff 
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wearing his silk clith. He had not given a thouj^ht to his 
personal appearance, and had come dressed in a fashion such ' 
as no one would ordinarily think of paying a call in..^ Sucharita 
remembered the dress he had been wearing when he paid his 
first call at their house^ She knew that on that day he had 
come in full war appar^ and she wondered whether this too 
was his fighting dress ! ^ 

Gora, when he came in. knelt down before Paresh Babu and 
putting his head on the floor took the dust of his feet. Paresh 
Babu moved aside in distress, and lifting him up, exclaimed : 

Gome, come, my cliilcl, come and sit down ! ” 

“ Paresh Babu, 1 have now no more ties ! ” cried Gora. 

“ AVhat ties ? ” iiujuired l^arcsh Babu in astonishm^]^. 

“ 1 am not a Hindu ! ” ex])lained Gora. 

“ Not a Hindu ’ ” cried Paresh Babu. 

“ N. T sm not a Hindu,” continued Gora. “ To-day I have 
been told that 1 was a foundling at the time of the Mutiny — 
iny father was an Irisliman ! J^'rom one end of India to the 
other the doors of every tiunple arc to-day closed against 
to-day in the whole country there is no seat for me at any 
Hindu feast 

Paresh BaT^ and Sucharita were both o dumbfounded that 
they were not able to make any remark. 

“ To-day I am free, Paresh Babu ! ” exclaimed Gora. “ I 
need no longer ^ar being contaminat ed or becoming an out- 
castc — I shall rrot now have to look on the ground at every 
fite}) to preserve my purity.’^ 

Sucharita gave one long look at Gora’s glowinr ''.''e, as 
he continued : “ Paresh Babu, so long l nave been t iig to 
realise India with my whole life — I was finding obstaJes at 
every turn — and day and night I have been trying always to 
make these obstacles olijects of devotion. And in order to 
make that devotion firm in i's foundations I have not been 
able to do any other work — that was my one and only task. 
For that reason every time I have come face to face with the 
real India I have turned back in fear— shaping an India with 
my unchanging and uncritical thought I have all this tin.e been 
struggling against everything around me in my efforts to 
preserve my faith whole and entire in that impregnable 
fortress ! To-day m a single moment that fortrcos ui my own 
creation has vanished like a dream, and I, having got absolute 
freedom, suddenly find myself standing n the midst of a vast 
truth ! All that is good or evil in Iiiclig,^^ her joys and 
sorrows, all her wisdom and follies, have come m their fulness 
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close to fmy hcartL>^ow I have truly th8 right to serve her^ 
for the real field ^labour is spread out before me — it is not 
a creation of my own irnagination— it is the actual field of 
welfare for the three hundred millions of India’s children ! 

This newly acquired experience of Gora’s made him speak 
with such an intense enthusiasm that Paresh Babu became 
quite aejitated, and was unable to remain seated. Ho got up 
from hi3 chair and stood as Gora went on : 

“ Can you follow what it is that I am trying to say ? That 
which day and night I have been longing for but which I 
couM not be, to-day at last I have become^ To-day 1 am 
really an Indian I In me there is no longer any opposition 
between Hindu, Mussulman, and Christian. ^To-day every 
caste in India is my caste, the food of all is my fof)fl i Jjook 
here, T have wandered through many parts of Bi-ngal, and have 
accc})ted hospitality in the lowest village homes dr) not 
think that I have merely lectured before city audiences but 
I have never been able to take my seat beside all equally all 
these days I have been carrpng about with me an uiis(*cri gulf 
of separation which I have never been able to cross owr [ 
Therefore in iny mind then* was a kind of voj.vL wliich I tried 
by various devices to ignore.* 1 tried to make that emptiness 
look more beautiful by uecorating it with all kinds of artisti"! 
work. Because I loved India better thaijifo itself I was quite 
unable to bear the least criticism of that ])art%of it which 1 had 
got to know. Now that I have been deliv\jred from tliose 
fruitless attempts at inventing such useless decorations I feel, 
Paresh Babu, that I am alive again ! 

'‘When we obtain what is tiue?^’ observed Paresh Babu, 
“ then our soul gets .satisfaction even in its meonipleteiioss and 
impcrfectionsr^wc do not even wish to df*'ss it up in materials 
whuii an* false. 

“ See here, Paresh Babu,” said Gora, “ last night I prayed 
to God that I might this morning enter into a new life ! 1 

asked that anything tliat had been false or inipur^,w'hich had 
envelojied my life from cliildlioo*!, rnjght be completely 
destroyed and I might be born anewj.^ God did not listen to 
my prayer in exactly the way which I had intended — He has 
startled me by the suddenness with which He has put into my 
hands His own Truth L I could never have even dreamed that 
Ko would wipe out all my impurity in so thorough a mannc'r. 
To-day T have become so pure that I can never be alraid oi 
contamination even in the house of the lowest of castes * 
Paresh Babu, this morning, with my heart absolutely bare, 1 
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have prostrated myself wholly at the knees of my India — after 
flo long I have at length fully experienced what is meaftt by the 
mother’s lap 

“ Gora,” said Paresh Babu, “ calhus too that we may share 
with you the birthright to rest in your mother’s lap 

“ Do you know,” asked Gora, “ why, on getting my freedom 
to-day, the first thing I did was to come to you ? ” 

“ Why ? ” inquired Paresh Babu. 

“It is you who have the mantram of that freedom,” 
explained Gora, “ and that is why to-day you find no place in 
any society. ^Make me your disciple ! To-day give me the 
inardram of that Deity who belongs to all, Hindu, Mussulman, 
Ghristian, and Brahmo alike — the doors to whose temple are 
never closed to any jjorson of any caste whatever — He who is 
not merely the God of the Hindus- but who is the God of India 
herself ! ” 

deep and tende expression of devotion lighted up Paresh 
Babu’s face, and, lowering his eyes, he stood for some moments 
in silence. 

Then Gora turned to Sucharita, who was sitting motionless 
on her chair. 

“ Sucharita,” said Gora with a smile, “ I am no longer your 
puru. I make known to you this prayer of mine — take my 
nand and lead me to this guru of yours t^and he held out his 
right hand towai^s her. Sucharita got up from her chair and 
put her hand ir^is, then Gora turned towards Paresh Babu, 
and the two together made their obeisance to him. 


EPILOGUE 

When Gora returned that evening to h's home he found 
Anandamoyi sitting quietly on the verandah in front of his 
room. 

He went up to her and, sitting down in front of her, laid his 
head at her feet, while Anandamoyi lifted his head ana kissed 
him. 

“ Mother, you are my mother! ” exclaimed C' “ The 
' mother whom I have been wandering about in search of was all 
the time sitting in my room at home. You have no caste, \ ')U 
make no distinctions, and have no ed — you are only the 

image of our welfare 1 It is jou who are India ! ” 
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GOKA 


“ Mother ^ went on Gora, after a moment’s pause, “ will 
you call Lachmiya and ask her to bring me a glass of water ^ '' 
Then, with a gentle voice in which there was a trace of 
tears, Anandamoyi whisp,5red to Gora: “ Gora, let me bend 
for Binoyl*’ 


EFi)‘ 




